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Le désastre de Harrisburg, Pa., dont nous avons rendu compte 
la semaine derniére et sur lequel nous revenons cette semaine dans 
notre section de nouvelles, appartient 4 une catégorie d’accidents 
qu’il n’est pas entiérement possible de prévenir 4 moins d’exclure 
absolument des wagons des chemins de fer les matiéres explosibles. 
Nous n’essayerons pas de rechercher si l’exclusion compléte serait 
dans l’intérét véritable de la société. Le transport 4 de longues 
distances sur des chariots et la multiplication des usines locales 
seraient cotiteux et ne supprimeraient d’ailleurs pas complétement 
le danger. L’emploi des wagons 4 marchandises pour le transport 
d’explosifs renferme sans doute aujourd’hui beaucoup plus de dan- 
gers qu’il n’eh offrait il y a quelques années, en raison des dis- 
tances qui sont plus grandes, ainsi que des longs trains et des 
grandes vitesses si communs aujourd’hui. Une partie de ce danger 
provient des difficultés avec les applications lentes ou automatique 
des freins. S’il faut absolument transporter des explosifs, il y a une 
nécessité évidente de se contenter de vitesses modérées et de petits 
trains, en outre des précautions bien connues d’équipement parfait, 
de chargement soigneux et des soins spéciaux dans l’aiguillage et 
lenregistrement. Ce désastre—de méme que celui qui, en 1903, 
coiita la vie a4 65 personnes prés de Pittsburg, et qui fut occasionné 
par un chargement défectueux —est di 4 une cause qu’on réussit 
généralement a prévenir, ainsi que le prouve la rareté des acci- 
dents qui peuvent lui étre attribués. Néanmoins, aussi longtemps 
qu’un réglement ne limitera pas la longueur et la vitesse des trains 
porteurs d’explosifs, il faut reconnaitre qu’une mesure de protec- 
tion simple et économique sera négligée. Tant que notre manche 
en caoutchouc et autres appareils 4 frein ne deviendront pas par- 
faits, et que tous les ressorts de tradition, neufs et vieux, ne pour- 
ront pas étre tenus dans un état idéal, les longs trains de mar- 
chandises seront sujets 4 un danger particulier. 





Les conclusions officielles atteintes par les sections du Congrés 
International des Chemins de fer aux sujets différents présentés 
confirment la critique sur le Congrés, faite dans un numéro précé- 
dent de la Rattroap GAZETTE — que les différences dans la pratique 
sont tellement grandes que la valeur des discussions se trouve 
pluto6t dans des lignes historiques que dans l’utilité pratique. Dans 
presque chaque cas la conclusion se sommarise en opinions exprimées 
si vaguement qu’elles n’instruisent guére, et des circonstances iné- 
gales sont souvent alléguées comme excuse de n’avoir pas fait des 
recommandations précises. La discussion de la manipulation des 
bagages en est une bonne illustration. La plupart des délégués, 
spécialement ceux de l’Angleterre, fut mal satisfait de la méthode 
américaine. Premiérement, ils se plaignaient qu’ils ne pouvaient 
pas avoir leur bagage promptement en arrivant. Un délégué la- 
mentait d’avoir manqué une invitation 4 diner 4 cause de ses ba- 
gages, promis par les compagnies de cammionage au bout d’une 
demi-heure aprés son arrivée, mais délivrés seulement vers minuit 
& son hotel; et un nombre d’autres avaient des expériences du 
méme genre. Le voyageur américain en Angleterre est joliment 
str de se joindre & ses remarques aprés qu’il s’est familiarisé avec 
le systéme. I] n’enregistre point ses bagages et c’est une source 
d’étonnement profond et inépuisabie pour lui de le jamais revoir, 
aprés l’avoir confié au train; mais il le revoit et le commissionnaire 
A la station l’apporte au fiacre pour lui sans la moindre inconvénience 
et sans délai pour une rémunération de trois deniers. L’Anglais visi- 





The disaster at Harrisburg, Pa., reported in our news columns 
last week and this, is of a kind not entirely preventable, unless ex- 
plosives be wholly excluded from railroad cars. Whether or not 
complete exclusion would be for the best interest of society, we 
cannot undertake to say; transportation long distances by wagon 
and the multiplication of local factories, would both be costly, and 
would not wholly abolish danger. The carriage of explosives in 
freight cars is undoubtedly more dangerous than it was a few years 
ago, by reason of the longer and heavier trains, and the higher speeds 
now common. Difficulties with slack and with emergency or auto- 
matic applications of power brakes are a part of this danger. If ex- 
plosives are to be carried at all the obvious need is for moderate 
speed and short trains—in addition to other well known precau- 
tions, such as perfect equipment, skilful loading and special care 
in switching and in billing and recording. This disaster, like the 
instance of bad loading which killed 65 persons near Pittsburg 
in 1903, is due to a cause which is usually well guarded against, 
as is evidenced by the infrequency of disasters from such a cause; 
and yet as long as the rules do not limit the length and the speed 
of trains carrying explosives it must be admitted that a simple and 
inexpensive safeguard is omitted. Until our rubber-hose and other 
brake apparatus are perfect, and until all draft springs, new and 
old, can be kept more nearly in ideal condition, long freight trains 
will be subject to a special danger. 





The official conclusions reached by the sections of the Interna- 
tional Railway Congress on the many topics presented, bear out 
the criticism of the Congress that was made in a previous issue of 
the Railroad Gazette—that differences in practice were so great 
that the value of the discussions would be likely to lie rather along 
historical lines than along those of practical utility. In almost 
every case the conclusion sums up opinions expressed so broadly that 
they do not instruct, and unlike circumstances are frequently al- 
leged as ground for failure to make specific recommendations. The 
discussion on handling baggage is a good illustration of this. Most 
of the foreign delegates, especially those from Great Britain, were 
very much dissatisfied with the American method. First of all, 
they complained that they could not secure their luggage promptly 
on arrival. One delegate complained that he was compelled to miss 
a dinner appointment because his baggage, promised by the express 
companies within half an hour after his arrival, did not reach his 
hotel until almost midnight, and a number of others had expe- 
riences of the same general sort. The American traveler in England 
is pretty sure to concur in these remarks after he has familiarized 
himself with the system. He does not check his baggage, and it is 
a source of never-failing wonderment to him that he ever sees it 
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tant ce pays ne réalise jamais que toute sorte de service personnel, ne 
comprenant seulement le commissionnaire mais aussi le cocher, est & 
payer a une échelle d’environ cing fois plus élevée que celle prédo- 
minante en Angleterre si demandé temporairement. Le systéme 
anglais dépend de l’existence d’une classe de gens, énormément 
large, qui est préte a travailler fidélement pour une compensation 
extrémement petite et ce n’est probablement que cette différence 
qui rend le systéme américain tellement différent; mais si les dé- 
légués étrangers restaient plus longtemps dans ce pays et se fami- 
liarisaient avec le systéme américain, ils seraient capables de l’appli- 
quer tout doucement a leurs propres exigences. Un Anglais voyage 
avec un ou deux valises, une boite & chapeau et un petit sac; il ne 
les trimbale pas lui-méme, mais il paye toute une petite somme 
pour les avoir gardés du commencement jusqu’aé la fin. Un Améri- 
cain envoie sa malle d’avance, comptant un jour de plus pour sa dé- 
livrance, et prend en sus un sac & main pour ses besoins immédiats. 
S’il appartient a la tramway-classe de voyageurs au lieu de la voi- 
ture-classe —comme il le fait probablement —il peut faire son 
voyage d’un bout a l’autre considérablement & meilleur marché en 
Amérique qu’en Angleterre. L’embarras principal de bagages 
tombe a l’Américain ou Anglais qui tache d’appliquer les méthodes 
de chez lui et des procédés de son pays a un pays étranger @ lui. 


Tout le monde s’attend au conservatisme de la part du Congrés 
International de Chemins de fer, mais la réserve dont il a qualifié 
sa résolution a l’égard des signaux-bloqueurs automatiques paraitra 
aux Américains un procédé extréme dans cette direction. II] « re- 
connait » le systéme en question comme «un moyen adapté» a la 
protection des mouvements de train et de mancuvres si cet appareil 
est convenablement dessiné et installé. En comparant_ toute- 
fois la position adoptée par le Congrés avec celle du “Board 
of Trade” anglais, la premi¢re aura l’air d’étre hardie sinon 
téméraire, vu que l’administration britannique a qualifié son 
approbation par l’imposition de _ restrictions de toute sorte et 
par une manifestation de la répugnance extréme avec _§la- 
quelle il agit. Il est toutefois possible que la limitation « si» dans 
la derniére phrase, «si convenablement dessiné et installe,» suffira 
pour faire acceptable au « Board» la résolution entiére, avec le 
résultat d’une harmonie générale. Le Congrés constate « beaucoup 
d’amélioration » depuis sa derniére assemblée. Quoique cette asser- 
tion puisse étre fondée comme proposition générale, il nous manque 
toujours la certitude d’une plus grande sfreté dans les meilleurs 
signaux automatiques d’aujourd’hui que dans les meilleurs fonc- 
tionnant en 1900. Si l’Europe a remis son approbation jusqu’aéa 
1905, afin de faciliter la démonstration de la sfreté du principe 
automatique, il y aurait eu apparemment cing ans de perdus. Le 
Congrés «n’est pas préparé a recommander» l’abandon du_ sys- 
téme manuel de signaux-bloqueurs. II est probable que par l’aide 
d’un peu d’insistance on pourrait guider a l’unanimité presque 
entiére le vote d’une grande organisation queleonque de_ fonc- 
tionnaires de chemins de fer. Et cependant la « Pennsylvania » 
transforme d’une maniére tout a fait constante les signaux-blo- 
queurs sur ses voies principales du systéme manuel & l’automatique, 
et en vue de l’importance de cette ligne, nous trouverons peut-étre 
le prochain Congrés (1910) prét a faire un autre pas en avant. 
Le block-systéme automatique posséde assurement des avantages 
autres que celui d’une économie dans le nombre des employés et il 
faut s’attendre dans l’ordre des choses & une reconnaissance crois- 
sante de ces avantages. 


a discusson de la préservation de traverses a fait voir beau- 
coup de faits intéressants, mais n’a pas résulté en conclusions uti- 
les, avee l'exception qu’on a officiellement approuvé la pratique lo- 
ecale dans une demi-douzaine de différentes localités. I] ne de- 
mande qu’un caleul trés simple pour prouver que la préservation 
des traverses n'est pas profitable maintenant pour la plupart des 
lignes américaines. Te cofit de la traverse traitée divisé par le 
nombre d’années qu’elle servira ne montre pas encore une écono- 
mie appréciable comparée avec le cofit d’une traverse non traitée 
qui sert pour un nombre un peu plus petit d’années. Dans quel- 
ques parties du sud-ouest cette raison ne tient pas et le traitement 


des traverses A fait des progrés rapides dans les derniéres années. 
prog if 


Mais malgré la quantité énorme de bois usée pour maintenir les 
voies ferrées (Monsieur Pinchot estime qu’au moins 110,000,000 
traverses sont requises par an dans ce pays, ce qui est un cinquiéme 
de la production entiére de bois), les bois des foréts sont encore 
assez bon marché pour donner la balance de l’argument légérement 
contre un traitement général des traverses a présent. La raison 
que ce traitement est trouvé partout dans la plupart des pays euro- 
péens, s’explique par la rareté relative et le prix conséquemment 
élevé du bois dans ces pays. 


Les discussions des taux de petite vitesse arrivaient 4 la réso- 
lution que les tarifs devraient étre basés sur des principes com- 
merciaux, prenant en considération les conditions spéciales qui in- 
fluencent la valeur commerciale des services rendus; sous la ré- 
serve qu’il faut débiter les taux de fret sans distinction arbitraire 
A tous les expéditeurs de la méme facon sous toutes les conditions. 
La stipulation des tarifs devrait avoir, autant que possible, toute 
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again after it is put aboard the train; but he does see it, and the 
station porter gets it on a cab for him without the slightest incon- 
venience or delay, for an honorarium of threepence. What the Eng- 
lish visitor to this country does not realize is the fact that every 
kind of personal service, including, in this case, not only the porter 
but also the cab man, must be paid for on a scale about five times as 
high as that prevalent in England, when required temporarily. The 
english system depends on the existence of an extremely large class 
of people who are willing to work faithfully for extremely small com- 
pensation, and that difference alone is perhaps the fundamental one 
which makes the American system so different; but if the foreign 
delegates remain longer in the country and familiarize themselves 
with the system here, they will be able to make it apply quite 
smoothly to their own needs. An Englishman travels with one or 
two gladstone bags, a hat box and a blanket roll; he does not handle 
these at all himself, but he pays quite a little sum to have them all 
taken care of for him, from first to last. An American sends his 


trunk on ahead, allowing an extra day for its delivery, and supple- 
ments it with a handbag, which contains his immediate needs. If 
he belongs to the street car class of travelers instead of the car- 
riage class, as he probably does, he can make his journey from start 
to finish quite as cheaply and comfortably in America as he can in 


England. The chief trouble with baggage falls upon the American or 
the Englishman who tries to apply home methods and processes of 
reason in a country foreign to him. 


The International Railway Congress “recognizes” automatic 
block signaling as “a suitable means” of protecting train and switch- 
ing movements, if the apparatus is properly designed and installed. 
To Americans this will seem the extreme of conservatism; but ex- 
treme conservatism is what everybody expects from the Congress. 
Compared, however, with the position of the British Board of Trade, 
the Congress may be classed as bold, if not reckless, as the Board 
of Trade has approved automatic signals only after imposing all 
sorts of conditions, and manifesting extreme reluctance. Perhaps, 
however, the “if” in the conclusion—‘if properly designed and in- 
stalled”—is sufficient to make the whole satisfactory to the Board, 
and so to make all serene. The Congress “notes much improve- 
ment” since the last Congress. As a general statement, this is true; 
but we are not sure that the best automatic signals of to-day are any 
safer than were the best in 1900. If Europeans have postponed this 
approval until 1905, so as to make sure of the safety of the auto- 
matic principle, it looks as though they had lost five years. The 
Congress “is not prepared to recommend” the general abandonment 
of manual block signaling. On this proposition the vote in 
any large body of railroad officers could probably be made nearly 
unanimous—by a little urging. And yet, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is quite steadily changing its main line block signals from manual 
to automatic; and as the Pennsylvania is an important road we may 
perhaps find the next Congress (1910) ready to take another for- 
ward step. Surely the automatic block system has other advantages 
than mere saving in the number of signalmen; and these advantages 
must, in the nature of things, receive increasing recognition. 


The discussion on tie preservation brought out many interest- 
ing facts, but no useful conclusions, except so far as local practice 
in half a dozen different localities was officially approved. It re- 
quires only a very simple calculation to show that tie preservation is 
not profitable for most American roads at the present time. The cost 
of a treated tie divided by the number of years it will last, does not 
yet show an appreciable economy over the cost of an untreated tie 
spread over a somewhat smaller number of years. In some parts of 
the Southwest this ratio does not hold, and tie treating has pro- 
gressed rapidly in the past few years; but in spite of the enormous 
amount of timber used in maintaining the line (Mr. Pinchot esti- 
mated that at least 110,000,000 ties a year were required in this 
country, equaling one-fifth of the entire timber production) the 
forest woods are still cheap enough to leave the balance of the ar- 
gument slightly against general tie treatment at present. The rea- 
son that this treatment is so commonly found in most European 
countries is attributable to the relative scarcity and consequent high 
price of timber in those countries. 


The discussion on slow freight rates brought out the resolution 
that tariffs should be based on commercial principles, taking into ac- 
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Vélasticité nécessaire pour permettre le développement du trafic et 
pour produire les résultats les plus grands au public et aux che- 
mins de fer eux-mémes. Cette résolution représente une générali- 
sation plus heureuse de résultats de discussions qu’il n’était vrai de 
la plupart de la besogne du congrés. Les services actuels de petite 
vitesse contemplés différaient largement de nature et de taux; mais 
on tombait d’accord qu’on ne pat pas stipuler des taux d’aprés les 
milles faits, comme proposés par quelques avocats de contréle gou- 
vernemental, ou d’aprés la méthode illusoire de se baser sur les 
frais du service rendu; tandis que l’élasticité et flexibilité furent de 
la plus grande importance, pourvu seulement qu’elles ne tombaient 
pas en différenciation. Cette conclusion est d’une conception saine 
et large par excellence, autant plus qu’elle est obtenue par une as- 
semblée représentant des chemins de fer opérés sous tous les genres 
de contréle d’état ou de controle privé. Elle est sincérement recom- 
mandée au comité du sénat du commerce fédéral. 


Les discours et discussions de la question d’expédier le trafic 
par des automobiles, avec ou sans des chariots attachés, étaient 
une marque intéressante d’une ligne nouvelle de transportation. 
Les conclusions atteintes par la section ont exprimé la foi que 1’em- 
ploi de ces voitures aura probablement un avenir réel et effec- 
tuera certainement un changement dans l’opération d’un grand 
nombre de lignes, mais que la période d’opération actuelle n’a que 
commencé et qu’il est conséquemment trop tét pour discerner des 
résultats définitifs et économiques en faveur d’un certain type de 
moteur ou d’un systéme donné d’opération. 


Que Monsieur Dunne, Maire de la ville de Chicago, se propose 
de faire quelque chose et de le faire de suite est évident des an- 
nonces, publiées récemment, demandant des offres pour la construc- 
tion, l’équipement et l’opération — ce dernier a l’option de celui qui 
fait l’offre— d’un systéme de tramways municipaux dans la ville 
de Chicago. L’annonce dit que le systéme sera installé d’abord sur 
une route désignée le long de certaines rues qui sont également 
indiquées. Des extensions seront également 4 construire dans cer- 
taines rues auxquelles les droits de ceux qui les occupent main- 
tenant ont déja expiré, et si le conseil municipal le veut, dans n’im- 
porte quelle autre partie de la ville dans des rues, ot les droits de 
ceux qui les occupent actuellement ont déj& expiré ou expireront 
avant la fin de l’année 1906. Si celui qui fait l’offre le désire, les 
offres peuvent étre faits sous la condition que le systéme sera loué 
A celui qui fait l’offre aussit6t que la construction sera achevée. 
Dans ce cas, un droit de tant pour cent des recettes brutes ou le 
montant en espéces, et la période des années, qui ne doit pas ex- 
ceder vingt ans, seront 4 stipuler dans le contrat et 4 proposer dans 
Voffre. Tout cela donne l’impression que toutes les difficultés, s’op- 
posant A une opération municipale, soient abolies 4 Chicago. Cepen- 
dant, le dernier paragraphe de l’annonce admet que la possession des 
rues mentionnées ne sera pas cédée par la ville avant la décision du 
procés d’injonction, actuellement pendant a la « Circuit Court» des 
Etats-Unis, au sujet de la date d’expiration des droits des occupants 
actuels de ces rues. Les Compagnies réclament encore deux années 
de franchise & ces rues. En outre, Maire Dunne lui-méme dit que 
tout le projet dépend de l’approuvement d’un vote populaire avant 
que la ville soit & méme de prendre en régie les lignes. En vue de 
ces faits il parait que pour le moment tout le résultat effectif de 
la soumission pour la ville sera, qu’elle obtiendra quelques chiffres 
au sujet des coats de constructions pour de nouvelles lignes estimés 
par des entrepreneurs. Ceci peut étre utile, ou il ne le peut pas, 
pour la détermination de la valeur des lignes en existence. 


LE DEBAT DE LA REGULATION DES TAUX. 


L’événement le pius intéressant du banquet donné aux délégués 
du Congrés International des Chemins de fer par 1l’Association 
Américaine des Chemins de fer a l’hétel « New-Willard » & Washing- 
ton le 9 Mai, fut le débat impromptu entre Monsieur Taft, secré- 
taire de la guerre, et Monsieur Fish, le président de 1’Association, 
au sujet de la question de la régulation fédérale des taux. A l’ab- 
sence du président Roosevelt, le secrétaire, Monsieur Taft, est la 
téte du gouvernement et il parla évidemment en cette qualité. II 
était le premier 4 dire qu’il est un adversaire immuable de la 
possession des chemins de fer par l'état, disant qu’il est d’avis 
qu’aucune autre résolution pourrait étre aussi pernicieuse pour le 
pays que celle-la, tout en ajoutant que les compagnies des chemins 
de fer ne peuvent pas étre dirigées comme des affaires privées. I] 
donnait un succinct amusant de V’histoire du croissement des voies 
ferrées, commencant par le promoteur qui fut accueilli 4a bras 
ouverts par les communités, qui avaient besoin de chemins de fer 
jusqu’A ce que ces lignes furent construites. Alors le contréle 
direct quittait les intéréts locaux, on demandait des taux plus bas 
et les hostilités commencaient aussitét que les petites lignes furent 
absorbées dans des systémes plus larges. Monsieur Taft disait 
que ce point de vue est inévitable et qu’il a beaucoup de fonda- 
tion. I] admettait que la tache de régler les taux est grande, mais 
déniait carrément qu’il la croyait trop grande pour ne pas étre 
Il disait que la difficulté est 4 présent 





résolue par la commission. 
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count the special conditions which bear upon the commercial value 
of the services rendered, with the reservation that rates shall be 
charged without arbitrary discriminations to all shippers alike un- 
der all conditions. The making of rates should, as far as possible, 
have all the elasticity necessary to permit the development of the 
traffic and to produce the greatest results to the public and to the 
railroads themselves. This resolution constitutes a more successful 
generalization of results of discussion than has been true of most of 
the work of the Congress. The actual slow freight services con- 
sidered differed very greatly in their nature and in the rates ac 
companying them; but the section was agreed that rates could not 
be made on mileage, as some advocates of Federal control have 
argued they should be, nor yet on anything as illusory as the cost 
of service rendered; while elasticity, or flexibility, was of the 
highest importance, provided only it did not result in discrimination. 
This conclusion is eminently sound and broad-minded, reached as it 
was by a body of men representing railroads operated under all de- 
grees of state control as well as those under private control. It is 
heartily recommended to the Senate Committee on interstate com- 
merce. 


The papers and the discussion on the question of traffic con- 
veyed by automobile cars, with or without trailers, constituted an in- 
teresting landmark in a very new branch of transportation. The 
conclusions reached by the section expressed the belief that the use 
of these cars appears to have a real future, and will certainly ef- 
fect a change in the state of operation in the case of a great number 
of lines; but that the period of actual operation has only just be 
gun, so that it is still too early to discern definite economic results 
in favor of a given type of motor or of a given system of working. 





That Mayor Dunne, of Chicago, believes in doing something and 
doing it right away is evident from the advertisements recently pub- 
lished asking for bids for the construction, equipment and, at the 
option of the bidder, operation of a system of municipal street rail- 
ways within the city of Chicago. The advertisement says that the 
system will first be installed upon a designated route along cer- 
tain indicated streets. Extensions are also to be built over cer- 
tain streets upon which the rights of the present occupants are de- 
clared to have already expired, and, at the pleasure of the City 
Council, into any and every part of the city upon streets upon 
which the rights of the present occupants have either already ex- 
pired or will expire before the end of 1906. If desired by the bid- 
der, bids may be submitted upon the basis that the system when 
completed shall be leased to the bidder, in which case the percent- 
age of the gross receipts or the amount of cash and the term of 
years, not to exceed twenty, to be provided for in the lease shall 
be submitted in the bid. All this sounds as though the path to 
municipal ownership in Chicago were clear. However, the last sec- 
tion of the advertisement admits that possession of the streets 
mentioned will not be given by the city until the injunction suit 
now pending in the United States Circuit Court involving the date 
when the rights of the present occupants of those streets expire, 
shall have been decided. The companies claim that their fran- 
chises on these streets have two years more to run. More than 
this. as Mayor Dunne himself says, the whole scheme must receive 
the approval of a popular vote before the city can take over the 
lines. In view of these facts, it looks as though the only immediate 
practical result of the call for bids will be that the city may obtain 
some figures as to the cost of building new lines as estimated by 
contractors. These may or may not be really useful in determin- 
ing the value of the existing lines. 


THE DEBATE ON RATE REGULATION. 





The most interesting feature of the banquet given the delegates 
to the International Railway Congress by the American Railway As- 
sociation at the New Willard Hotel in Washington, May 9, was 
the extemporaneous debate between Secretary Taft and President 
Fish on the question of Federal rate regulation. In the absence of 
President Roosevelt on his Western trip, Secretary Taft was the head 
of the Government, and he was clearly speaking in that capacity. 
He first of all expressed himself perfectly definitely as being un- 
alterably opposed to Government ownership, and said that he be- 
lieved that no solution could be so detrimental to the country as that 
one, but he said that railroads could not be run like a private busi- 
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que la commission ne peut rien faire en plus de ce qui n’était pas 
possible avant sous la loi commune, qu’il fallait prendre recours aux 
cours pour forcer une décision de la commission et que le grand 
délai causé de cette facon était un grand tort a l’expéditeur. Pré- 
sident Fish, qui était le maitre de toasts de ce banquet demandait 
d’étre permis de répondre au secrétaire en qualité de personne 
privée et de président de chemin de fer. Il disait que les lois 
actuelles sont suffisantes en tout détail pour éviter des infractions, 
des rabais et d’autres abus dont on se plaint. En outre, il disait 
que le reméde proposé ne correspond pas aux maux; que les 
taux eux-mémes ne sont pas hauts, mais bas, et qu’ils sont tenus 
bas par le commerce libre, qui est la caractéristique du croisse- 
ment du pays. Il croyait qu'il est de la plus grande importance 
de ne pas avoir des restrictions dans le développement naturel des 
demandes et offres et il ajoutait que les conditions commerciales 
exigeaient que les taux des chemins de fer soient trés flexibles. 

Ces deux courts discours sont fort intéressants, premiérement 
parce qu’ils viennent des chefs des deux champs opposés, et deuxié- 
mement parce qu’ils font ressortir les points saillants sans les faux 
raisonnements qui ont caractérisé les discussions précédentes. 
Monsieur Taft disait, vous ne pouvez pas opérer un chemin de 
fer de la méme facon qu’une compagnie privée parce que c’est une 
institution tout a fait différente, et il faut trouver un moyen 
déviter les délais de la loi qui travaille toujours en faveur de la 
compagnie de chemin de fer et contre l’expéditeur. Président Fish 
disait, nous avons assez de lois maintenant pour régler la ques- 
tion; si vous en faites de plus, vous détruirez la flexibilité, dont on 
a besoin pour stipuler les taux, ce qui est le fondement du dé- 
veloppement et de la prospérité de Amérique; en outre, la loi que 
vous proposez, n’atteint pas le but voulu. 

C’est a peine une exagération de dire que ces peu de points 
représentent tout le contenu de ces deux cas en ce qui concerne les 
arguments théorétiques. Aucun des orateurs faisait allusion aux 
difficultés pratiques, qui seraient 4 surmonter par une commission 
stipulant des taux, excepté la remarque du secrétaire de la guerre, 
disant qu’il ne croyait pas que les difficultés fussent trop grandes 
pour une commission. Président Fish aurait pu citer—vsi cela 
avait été son intention—l’opinion de l’avocat-général, exprimée 
récemment qu’il est hors de la juridiction d’une cour Ge faire des 
taux pour l’avenir; conséquemment que la cour ne croit pas a 
Vutilité de la loi « Esch-Townsend » et des autres qu’on a pro- 
posées. Aucun des orateurs mentionnait l’affirmation récente des 
fonctionnaires de chemins de fer qui avouaient franchement qu’il 
sera aussi facile d’éluder les nouvelles lois que les lois existantes, 
peu importe de quelle facon elles seront tournées. Ils discutaient 
la question tous les deux d’un point de vue philosophique, regar- 
dant la situation dans sa relation a la droiture et leurs arguments 
s’appuyaient sur la vérité. Le tort du délai de la loi est réel et 
existe sans doute, et il faut trouver des moyens de l’évitet; mais 
le reméde pour ce délai ne doit pas ruiner la flexibilité des taux, 
qui sont un grand bien pour le fabricant américain. Un délégué 
d’une place continentale, suffisamment prés de l’Allemagne pour 
observer et comprendre les affaires des chemins de fer allemands 
aussi bien que celles de son pays, donnait une illustration concréte 
des dommages résultant de la perte de la flexibilité des taux, en 
commentant le discours de Monsieur Taft. I1 disait que les grandes 
usines de Krupp a Essen ont été barrées de certains territoires con- 
currenciers ot elles étaient les maitresses dans le temps des cor- 
porations privées de chemin de fer avant la consolidation par 
l’état. Pour pouvoir faire la concurrence & leurs rivales, il leur faut 
des taux aussi flexibles et sensibles que le marché lui-méme. Mais 
sous les circonstances actuelles le temps nécessaire pour obtenir 
des concessions par le ministre des chemins de fer rendaient im- 
possibles les expéditions pour lutter avantageusement contre la con- 
currence en question. 

Le probléme qui confronte notre législature est en dernier 
lieu: Comment faut-il éviter les longs délais de la loi sans infliger 
les maux plus graves de taux inflexibles? 


LA VOIE DE L’AVENIR. 


Quand le bois pour les traverses sera épuisé, ou le cout des tra- 
verses en bois deviendra trop élevé pour permettre leur emploi, quel 
genre de support les chemins de fer employeront-ils alors pour 
substituter le systéme des traverses en bois? 

Cette question est de discussion trés populaire 4 juger de la 
fréquence avec laquelle elle est mentionnée, aussi bien dans la 
presse quotidienne que dans les journaux techniques. Cette question 
est pourtant pas encore ni trés importante ni pressante pour une 
réponse immédiate. Le bois pour les traverses est encore loin d’étre 
épuisé, et le cofit n’atteindra pas un prix prohibitif dans une géné- 
ration. Cette opinion prend en considération que beaucoup de bois 
qu’on n’emploie pas maintenant pour des traverses sera préparé 
pour ce but par des traitements préservatifs; quand l’approvisionne- 
ment du bois sera épuisé dans notre pays, nous importerons des 
traverses des pays oi il y a encore de ces bois en abondance. En 
outre, jusqu’a ce que le cotit des traverses en bois sera plus que le 
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ness. He gave an amusing summary of the history of railroad 
growth, starting with the promoter who was welcomed with open 
arms by the communities that wanted railroads until these roads. 
were actually built. Then the direct control passed away from the 
local interest. There was a demand for lower rates, and hostility 
began to be acutely manifested when the small road was absorbed 
in a larger system. Secretary Taft said that this point of view was. 
inevitable, and that it had much foundation. He admitted that the 
task of regulating rates was a great one, but flatly refused to be- 
lieve that it was too great to be handled by the Commission. He 
said that the trouble at the present time was that the Commission 
could do nothing which was not possible before under the common 
law; that recourse had to be taken to the courts to enforce a decision 
of the Commission, and that the great delay which this caused was a 
serious wrong to the shipper. President Fish, who was toastmaster 
of the banquet, begged leave to reply to the Secretary of War in the 
capacity of a private individual and a railroad president. He held 
that the present laws were ample in every particular to prevent dis- 
crimination, rebates and the other abuses complained of. He said 
that the suggested remedy did not fit the evils complained of; that 
rates were not high in themselves, but were low, and were kept low 
by the free trading which was characteristic of the growth of the 
country. He believed it was of the highest importance that there 
should be no restrictions to the working out of the natural law of 
supply and demand, and said that commercial conditions required 
that railroad rates be highly flexible. 


These two brief addresses are of great interest, first of all, be- 
cause they come from the respective leaders of the opposing camps, 
and, second, because in short space they bring out the really salient 
points at issue without recourse to the fallacies of argument that 
have characterized so much of the discussion heretofore. Secretary 
Taft said, you cannot run a railroad like a private company because 
it is a different kind of an institution from a private company, and 
you must find some way of curing the law’s delay, which works 
every time in favor of the railroad and against the shipper. Presi- 
dent Fish said, we have enough laws now to cover the question. If 
you make any more you will destroy the flexibility in rate making 
which is the foundation of American development and prosperity; 
moreover, the law you propose is not aimed at the mark you want 
to hit. 


It is not much of an exaggeration to say that these few points. 
represent the whole strength of the respective cases, so far as theo- 
retical arguments are concerned. The practical difficulties which 
would confront a rate making commission were not touched upon by 
either speaker except in the broad statement of the Secretary of 
War that he did not believe these difficulties were too great for a 
commission to overcome. President Fish, had he so desired, might 
have quoted the recent opinion of the Attorney General to the effect 
that it was outside the province of a court to make rates for the 
future; hence that the court looked to in the Esch-Townsend bill 
and the other suggested bills would not work. Neither speaker 
referred to the recent testimony by railroad officers who stated 
frankly that a new law would be just as easy to beat, for purposes. 
of discrimination, as the existing law, no matter how it were drawn. 
They were both discussing the question from a philosophical stand- 
point, viewing the situation in its relation to equity, and both of 
their arguments rested on truth. The evil of the law’s delay is. 
real and undoubted, and some way has got to be found to meet it; 
but the cure for the law’s delay must not destroy the flexibility of 
rates, which is so great an asset to the American manufacturer. A 
delegate to the Congress from a continental point sufficiently close 
to Germany so that he had watched and comprehended German rail- 
road affairs as he had those of his own country, gave a concrete il- 
lustration of the harm resulting from loss of rate flexibility, in 
commenting on Secretary Taft’s speech. He said that the great 
Krupp works at Essen had practically been shut out of certain com- 
petitive territory of which they were masters in the days when they 
had private railroad corporations to deal with instead of a state 
consolidation. To compete with their rivals they had to have a 
rate that was as flexible and as sensitive as was the market itself. 
But under existing circumstances the time required to obtain con- 
cessions through the railroad ministry simply amounted to an ab- 
solute prohibition of shipments to meet the competition in question. 

The problem before our lawmakers, in the last analysis, be- 
comes resolved into just this: How can the evil of the law’s delay 
be cured without inflicting the greater evil of an inflexible rate 


system? 
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double de ce qu’il est & présent, aucune autre forme de support 
pour les rails, inventée jusqu’ici, ne peut étre produite assez bon 
marché pour supplanter le bois. Mais quand ce temps sera venu, 
que faire alors? La discusson de cette question est intéressante, 
méme si elle n’est pas profitable 4 présent. Il se peut, naturelle- 
ment, que le systéme actuel des traverses en bois sera abandonné 
& l’avenir sans considérer l’approvisionnement ou le coat du bois, 
mais parce gue le poids plus lourd du matériel roulant et la plus 
grande vitesse des trains nécessiteront un support plus fort et 
plus raide des rails; mais cela n’est pas bien vraisemblable. De l’autre 
cété, la possibilité de substituer nos locomotives trés lourdes par 
une force motrice électrique d’unités multiples permettra l’emploi 
d’une voie pas beaucoup plus forte—si plus forte du tout — que 
celles que nos lignes artérielles ont maintenant. 

N’importe quelle cause nécessitera finalement l’abandonnement 
des traverses, le successeur sera probablement un support continu. 
Les arguments pour et contre le principe d’un support continu des 
rails sont familiers 4 tout homme pratique des chemins de fer et 
il est inutile de les répéter ici. Il parait qu’on admet généralement 
que, si une forme de support continu et longitudinal puisse étre 
inventée, dont le cofit se compare favorablement avec le systéme 
actuel des traverses, elle sera accueillie vite et volontiers. Le 
temps peut venir oi la considération de ce coat cera moins impor- 
tante et oi la différence dans le prix cofitant peut étre compensée 
par des économies dans l’entretien de la voie et de 1l’équipement. 
Quand ce temps sera venu, la question d’un syst@éme de voie perma- 
nente avec supports continus recevra toute attention. En atten- 
dant, nous pouvons laisser jouer notre imagination quant 4 la 
forme qu’une telle construction adoptera probablement. I] y a des 
raisons substantielles de construction et d’6conomie pour croire que 
cette voie de l’avenir sera supportée par une combinaison quel- 
‘conque de béton et d’acier. I] semble que le béton est le meilleur 
matériel pour offrir une surface de support permanent, tandis que 
pour donner la puissance et raideur rien n’équivaut 4 des sections 
d’acier laminé. Quelle que soit la combinaison, la blocaille d’em- 
pierrement entre la structure et le sol sera sans doute retenue. Sa 
capacité supérieure d’effectuer le desséchement, de distribuer le 
poids et de donner un certain degré d’élasticité 4 la voie, la feront 
un élément indispensable & l’avenir, telle qu’elle est maintenant. 

Si une conjecture de cette voie de l’avenir peut étre osée, elle 
pourrait étre comme suit: On construira un systéme continu de sup- 
ports longitudinaux. Sur des petits remparts de ballast, suffisam- 
ment larges et profonds, s’appuyera au-dessous de chaque rail une 
poutre de béton assez large pour offrir une bonne surface de sup- 
port et d’une profondeur de 12 4 16 pouces (30.48 a 40.64 cm). Elle 
peut ou elle ne peut pas étre renforcée par de l’acier. Sur ce béton 
sera mis une poutre en I de section spéciale pas moins haute que 10 
pouces (25.4 cm) et pas moins lourde que 50 lbs. par pied (74.4 kilos 
par métre). La semelle sera assez large pour donner un support 
suffisant sur le béton ot cette largeur sera faite par une plaque 
rivée 4 la semelle et la téte sera assez large pour supporter le rail 
et ses attaches. Elle sera fixée au béton par des boulons 4a ancre. 
Les deux supports — au-dessous de chaque rail —seront bien atta- 
chés par des contre-fiches avec assez de raideur vertical pour les 
‘tenir d’aplomb. Le rail aura une section tout a fait différente, 
étant donné sa fonction différente. I] sera une bande ou barre d’un 
métal spécial de premiére qualité ayant une section qui permettra 
l’attachement sir 4 la poutre en I. On peut s’imaginer qu’ils auront 
les formes des sections actuelles sans la tige et avec une semelle 
plus étroite. Le poids pour le service le plus lourd n’excédera pas 
50 lbs. par yard (24.8 kilos par métre). La fonction de ces rails 
sera de guider les roues et de supporter l’usure par les rebords des 
roues et sur la surface de roulement. La section légére permettra 
que ces rails seront faits soigneusement, et la qualité spéciale les 
feront trés durables. Quand usés ils pourront étre remplacés sans 
déranger d’autres parties de la structure et 4 des frais comparative- 
ment petits. Le fondement d’une telle voie sera ordinairement au- 
dessous de la ligne de gelée et sa stabilité et son caractére perma- 
nent éviteront que la voie soit dérangée, soit en ligne ou soit en 
surface. Des soulévements de la voie par les changements de la 
température devraient étre évités. Mais des ajustements seront né- 
cessaires de temps 4 autre et ce probléme sera difficile 4 résoudre. 
Des crics & crochets trés forts enfoncés au-dessous de la poutre en 
béton léveraient la structure sans beaucoup de difficulté, et des 
trous pour les boulons 4 ancre dans la semelle de la poutre en I, 
ou de sa plaque, permettraient un ajustement latéral. I] y aura cer- 
tainement beaucoup de détails 4 achever avant que le systéme at- 
teigne un haut degré de perfection, mais ces détails ne semblent pas 
étre difficiles, et certainement pas impossibles. Inutile de les dis- 
cuter ici. 

Une telle structure de voie devrait étre meilleure en beaucoup 
de détails que celles que nous employons maintenant. Si une fois 
construite, elle devrait étre aussi permanente que le béton et l’acier 
dont elle est faite et exceptant le rail méme nous pouvons nous 
attendre & une durée de vie de 25 ou 30 ans. La durabilité des rails 
est une question du poids et quand usés des rails nouveaux pour- 
ront étre substitués avec facilité et économie, et la perte de métal 
sera comparativement petite. Les avantages d’un support continu 
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THE TRACK OF THE FUTURE. 


When the supply of timber for cross-ties becomes exhausted, 
or the cost of good wooden ties becomes too great to warrant their 
use, what form of track support will the railroads adopt as a substi- 
tute for wooden cross-tie system? 

This question, in some form, is a popular one for discussion if 
we may judge from the frequency with which we see it referred to, 
both in the daily press and in the technical journals. It is, how- 
ever, not yet an important question nor one pressing for immediate 
answer. Timber for cross-ties is not yet nearly exhausted, nor is 
the cost of wooden ties likely to reach, for-a generation to come, 
a figure that will make their use prohibitive. This statement takes 
into consideration the fact that much timber not now used for 
cross-ties may be made available for the purpose by preservative 
treatment, and that when our supply at home is exhausted we may 
import ties from countries whose timber supply shall be still un- 
impaired; also that until the cost of wooden cross-ties shall become 
more than double what it now is, no other form of rail support yet 
devised can be produced cheaply enough to supplant our old friend 
and stand-by. But when that time does come, then what? The 
discussion of the question is interesting, if not now profitable. It 
is, of course, possible that the present wooden cross-tie system may 
be abandoned in the future regardless of the supply er cost of timber 
because increased weight of rolling stock and higher train speeds 
make necessary some stronger and more rigid rail support; but this 
is hardly likely. On the other hand, there is the possibility that the 
substitution of multiple unit electrical motive power for trains may 
do away with our enormously heavy steam locomotives and permit of 
the use of a track structure not much if any heavier and stronger 
than is now used on trunk lines, should not be ignored. 

Whatever cause may lead to the final abandonment of the cross- 
tie system, its successor will probably be some form of continuous 
support. The arguments for and against the principle of continu- 
cus rail support are familiar to the practical railroad man and need 
not be even reviewed here. It seems to be generally conceded that if 
some satisfactory form of longitudinal continuous support could be 
devised, the cost of which would compare favorably with the cross- 
tie system, it would meet with a prompt and hearty reception. The 
time may come when this cost consideration may become of less 
relative importance, and when difference in first cost may be offset 
by economies in the cost of maintaining track and equipment, due to 
better permanent way. When that time arrives the question of a 
continuous support permanent track system will doubtless receive 
attention. In the meantime, we may indulge our imaginations as 
to the form such a construction is likely to take. There seem to 
be substantial engineering and economic reasons for believing that 
this track of the future will have for its support some combination 
of steel and concrete. Fot supplying permanent bearing surface on 
the roadbed, concrete seems to be the most promising material, 
while for supplying the strength and rigidity of the beam element, 
nothing is likely to rival rolled steel sections. Whatever the com- 
bination may be, the ballast course intermediate between the struc- 
ture proper and the earth roadbed will doubtless be retained. Its 
superior capability to promote drainage, to distribute load and to 
supply a certain degree of elasticity to the track are likely to make 
it an indispensable element in the future as it is now. 

If a guess at this track of the future were to be hazarded, it 
would probably be as follows: It will be a longitudinal continuous 
bearing system. Upon strips of ballast sufficiently wide and deep 
will rest, under each rail, a concrete beam wide enough to supply, 
ample bearing area, and twelve to sixteen inches deep. It may or 
may not be steel-reinforced. Upon this concrete will be placed a 
rolled steel I beam of special section not less than ten inches deep, 

and weighing not less than 50 lbs. per foot. Its bottom flange will be 
wide enough to supply sufficient bearing upon the concrete, or such 
width will be secured by a plate riveted to it, and its top flange 
will be wide enough to carry the special rail and its fastenings. It 
will be secured to the concrete by anchor bolts. The two beams— 
one under each rail—will be securely connected by tie-struts having 
sufficient vertical stiffness to hold the beams securely upright. The 
rail will differ radically from the present section, because its func- 
tion will be different. Substantially, it will be a strip or bar of 
high grade or special metal having a section that will permit secure 
fastening to the I beam. It may be conceived as the present rail 
section with the web eliminated, and the foot greatly reduced in 
width. It need not weigh, for the heaviest service, more than 50 
lbs. per yard. Its office will be to guide the wheels, and to take the 
wear of wheel flange and tread. Its light section will permit it to 
be properly worked in manufacture, and its special quality will make 
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seraient assurés et si la ligne et surface de la voie sont une fois 
parfaites, il n’y aura que peu d’ajustement ou de réparations. Les 
frais de réparation seraient donc réduits 4 un minimum méme sous 
les conditions les plus sévéres de services. D’autres mérites qui 
sont bien clairs ne seront pas discutés ici. 

En considérant en dernier lieu les cotits de construction — ce 
que les compagnies des chemins de fer considéreront le premier — 
une évaluation approximative indique que les cofits seraient larges, 
tellement larges de rendre la construction impossible. [1 sera pro- 
bablement dans le voisinage de $25,000 (frs. 100,000) par mille 
(1609 m) de voie simple. Les fonctionnaires des chemins de fer 
diront: « Absurde! Le projet ne vaut pas une minute de considéra- 
tion! » Certainement il ne vaut pas la peine de considérer a pré- 
sent. Méme s’il soit possible de montrer qu’il est plus économique 
dans une longue durée que notre systéme actuel, il ne sera proba- 
blement pas possible d’obtenir le capital requis pour l’installation. La 
valeur de la considération est maintenant seulement de démontrer 
qu’il est encore imaginaire de discuter des projets de construire des 
voies permanentes pour remplacer le systéme actuel des traverses. 
La construction décriie n’est pas trop bonne et il est fort douteux, 
si un systéme de voies permanentes, qui sera assez bon, peut étre 
construit qui cofitera beaucoup moins que le chiffre nommé ci-haut. 

Le résumé est donc que nous devons pour le présent borner 
notre attention 4 améliorer autant que possible le systéme actuel 
de la construction des voies ferrées et de conserver le bois pour les 
traverses. Si, en attendant une traverse peut étre faite d’acier ou 
de béton qui sera supérieure aux traverses en bois et aussi écono- 
mique, trés bien; mais a présent ce projet parait étre aussi ima- 
ginaire que celui que nous venons de considérer. 


LA CAMPAGNE ELECTRIQUE DE LA “ NEW HAVEN.” 


La rapide campagne électrique du président Mellen dans le 
sud de Nouvelle-Angleterre, développée sur une ligne de combat s’é- 
tendant depuis les Berkshires jusqu’é bien prés de Boston, vient de 
se heurter 4 un premier revers, qui pourrait bien prendre les pro- 
portions d’un échec absolu. L’avis exprimé par l’avocat général 
du Massachusetts que la compagnie du New Haven ne peut pas ac- 
quérir des voies ferrées électriques dans cet état a été suivi d’une 
révolution dans la législature de l'état réclamant, dans l’ordre fis- 
cal, une enquéte sur l’ensemble des procédés de la « New-Haven » et 
sur les résultats particuliers de ces procédés dans l’acquisition des 
tramways urbains du Massachusetts. L’opinion émise par l’avocat 
général n’est pas décisive; elle «suspend» simplement la question 
et doit s’attendre 4 étre attaquée dans les tribunaux; le litige sera 
probablement de longue durée. Quant 4 l’enquéte, la politique de 
la « New-Haven,» ses actes, inspirés par cette politique, et les ré- 
sultats de la procédure fiscale, soit qu’ils se rapportent directement 
& la corporation des voies 4 vapeur ou a la grande compagnie déten- 
trice de ses valeurs, sont des faits si connus déja que toute tenta- 
tive de dissimulation de la part du président Mellen serait inutile 
et mal inspirée. L’attitude de résistance de l’état du Massachusetts 
met, toutefois, deux questions en un relief-marqué. Nous avons, de 
temps en temps, fait allusion 4 l’une de ces questions. C’est, pour 
l’exposer en peu de mots, le contraste frappant entre un état qui 
domine les lignes ferrées et un autre état, Connecticut, qui est do- 
miiné par les lignes ferrées. Nous faisons de nouveau mention de 
ce phénoméne dans le but simplement de l’éclairer par un nouvel 
exemple, mais nous n’insistons pas. Le second point se rapporte aux 
proportions énormes acquises par la campagne électrique de M. 
Mellen et & quelques-uns de ses résultats financiers, présents et 
futures. 

En partant de ce point — qui doit étre regardé comme un fait 
tant que les tribunaux n’en auront pas décidé autrement — que la 
compagnie des chemins de fer 4 vapeur « New-Haven » posséde le 
réseau de lignes urbaines de Springfield, le total des valeurs élec- 
triques entre ses mains peut étre justement considéré comme vaste. 
Le procédé d’absorption récente a été si rapide — avec une certaine 
absence dans le caractére des dépenses et de la capitalisation — 
qu’il est difficile de serrer les chiffres de bien prés. Mais, en chif- 
fres ronds, et en comptant les obligations assumées, les nouvelles 
valeurs de toutes sortes émises ou 4 émettre, les versements effec- 
tués au comptant pour achat d’actions, 1’« expérimentations » — 
trés onéreuse dans le cas de deux lignes 4 vapeur transformées en 
lignes électriques — et les commissions, on peut évaluer au moins a 
$30,000,000 (frs. 150,000,000) la somme placée dans les affaires élec- 
triques par la corporation « New-Haven»; ce placement embrasse 
vingt a trente lignes urbaines, primitivement indépendantes, et 
prés de 700 milles (1,126 km) de lignes 4 voie unique en exploita- 
tion. Si l’on a recours 4 d’autres comparaisons pour rechercher 
le montant du capital placé par la compagnie dans ses entreprises 
électriques, on trouve que ce montant représente douze fois la va- 
leur du capital-actions de la « New-York & New-Haven» corpora- 
tion primitive, dix fois environ la longueur de ses lignes primi- 
tives et plus d’un sixiéme de la longueur totale actuelle des voies 
a vapeur du réseau « New-Haven» complet. Le placement forme 
les 37 pour cent environ des actions de la « New-Haven » Corpora- 
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it very durable. When worn out it may be renewed without disturb- 
ing any other part of the track structure, and at relatively small ex- 
pense. The foundation of such a track structure will be below the 
ordinary frost line and its stability and permanent character will 
largely prevent the track, when once in place, from shifting in 
line or surface. Track heaving by frost and the usual shimming 
should be entirely avoided. But adjustment will occasionally be neces- 
sary and the problem of how such adjustment may be made when re- 
quired, will occur to the trackman as a very difficult one. More 
powerful track jacks, taking hold under the concrete beam, would 
raise the structure without serious difficulty, and slotted anchor bolt 
holes in the flange of the I beam or its foot plate would permit of 
lateral adjustment. There would necessarily be many details to 
work out before the system reached a high degree of excellence, but 
these details ought not be very aifficult, and certainly not impossible. 
They need not be taken up here. 

Such a track structure should be superior to that now in use in 
many particulars. When once properly put in place it should be 
as permanent as the steel and concrete of which it is made, and, ex- 
cluding the rail proper, we might reasonably expect a life of twenty- 
five or thirty years. The durability of the rail would be a function 
of the tonnage, and when worn out, new rails could be substituted 
with great facility and economy, and the waste of metal in the 
wornout rail would be comparatively small. The advantages of con- 
tinuous support would be secured, and the track when once put in 
perfect line and surface should remain so with little adjustment or 
repair for a long time. The cost of track repairs should, therefore, 
be greatly reduced under even the heaviest tonnage. Other merits 
and demerits which will readily occur need not be here discussed. 

Taking up lastly the cost of construction—the consideration which 
the railroad will usually place first—a rough estimate at present 
prices indicates that the cost would be large—so large as to make it 
prohibitory now. It would probably be in the neighborhood of $25,- 
000 per mile of single track. Of course the present railroad man 
will exclaim, “Preposterous! The project is not worth a moment’s 
consideration!” Certainly it is not worth a moment’s consideration 
at this time. Even if it might be shown to be more economical in 
the long run than our present system, it might not be possible to se 
cure the capital required for its installation. The value of its con- 
sideration now lies wholly in showing how chimerical it is at the 
present time to discuss systems of permanent track construction de- 
signed to take the place of our present cross-tie system. The con- 
struction here outlined is not ideally too good, and it is very doubt- 
ful if any system of permanent track construction that will be good 
enough, can be devised that will cost much less than the figures 
stated. 

The lesson conveyed is that for the present, we should confine 
our attention to improving in every practicable way the present well 
tried system of track construction, and to conserving the timber 
supply for ties. If, in the meantime, a cross-tie can be designed 
and made of steel or concrete that will be superior to and equally 
as economical as the wooden tie, well and good; but at the present. 
time this appears to be almost as chimerical a project as that we 
have considered. 








THE NEW HAVEN’S ELECTRIC CAMPAIGN. 


President Mellen’s rapid electric campaign in Southern New 
England with a battle front reaching from the Berkshires well-nigh 
to Boston has for the first time encountered a reverse which may 
or may not grow into a full check. An opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, holding that the New Haven Company cannot 
acquire electric railways in that state, has been followed by a revo- 
jution in the state legislature, which, in effect, calis, in a fiscal 
sense, for an investigation of the New Haven’s whole electric policy 
as well as the special results of that policy in its acquisition of 
Massachusetts street railways. The Attorney General’s opinion is 
not conclusive, it merely “hangs up” the question involved, and 
must, obviously, await litigation in the courts likely to be long; 
and, as to any investigation, the New Haven’s policy, the steps in it, 
and the fiscal preceedings, and results, whether they concern imme- 
diately the steam corporation or its great holding company are al- 
ready facts so open that any idea of concealment on the part of 
President Mellen \ duld be as ineffective as unwise. The resistive 
attitude of the Sta.\e of Massachusetts throws, however, two sub- 
jects into clear relie.. One is a subject to which from time to time 
we have heretofore a luded, and which may be stated briefly as the 
striking contrast bet-veen a state which controls the railroad lines 
and a sister state, Connecticut, which the railroad lines control. 
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tion, en calculant sur la valeur de ces actions au pair, qui a été dans 
la plupart des cas la valeur d’émission. 

Quels sont les résultats matériels fournis jusqu’Aé présent par 
cette grande tentative d’exploitation électrique? Avant d’essayer de 
répondre a cette importante question, il faut se rappeler que l’ac- 
quisition des réseaux de Hartford, de Springfield et de Berkshire 
est encore trop récente pour devenir une source de rapport. A 
part cela, on peut constater que, pendant les neuf derniers mois de 
V’année fiscale, les bénéfices nets, exclusifs des frais d’exploitation, 
ont couvert toutes les dépenses réguliéres de la « Consolidated Rail- 
way Company » — qui est la compagnie dépositaire — et laissé un ex- 
cédent d’environ $240,000 (frs. 1,200,000) & valoir sur les $350,000 
(frs. 1,750,000), charge annuelle sur l’achat des titres émis directe- 
ment par la compagnie 4 vapeur. L’hiver dernier fut une saison 
morte, et les frais d’exploitation furent élevés, tandis que les trois 
derniers mois de l’années sont des mois « ouverts» avec de larges 
recettes naturelles provenant des voies électriques. On peut donc 
justement conclure que, pendant la premiére année compléte d’ex- 
ploitation électrique étendue, la grande tentative électrique de la 
« New-Haven » Corporation aura abouti 4 une balance & peu prés 
exacte du doit et de l’avoir; elle aura payé ses frais, avec un re- 
liquat de quelques dollars 4 l’actif. Et il ne faut pas oublier que 
ce résultat comprend l’appoint des anciennes lignes « Worcestey & 
Connecticut Eastern,» qui, avant la fusion, rapportaient, tous frais 
déduits, $80,000 (frs. 400,000) par an. C’est un aboutissement cer- 
tainement suggestif et d’une haute valeur pour mesurer les résui- 
tats de début de l’exploitation du premier grand réseau de voies 
électriques, achetées progressivement par une compagnie de che- 
mins de fer 4 vapeur. Cette impression sera probablement con- 
firmée, d’ici un an, par les recettes des réseaux de Hartford, Spring- 
field et Berkshire, lesquels, collectivement, possédent des condi- 
tions pour étre une source de profits, actueNement et dans l’avenir. 
Si le réseau électrique de 700 milles (1,126 km) se suffit mainte- 
nant a lui-méme, quelles sont ses perspectives et ses promesses? 
C’est (1°) l’accroissement naturel des opérations électriques, par- 
ticuliérement dans les grands centres de population; (2°) l’exploita- 
tion économique et centralisée, mise en relief particuliérement dans 
les cas ot l’exploitation des lignes 4 vapeur et des lignes électri- 
ques paralléles peut étre conduite harmonieusement sous un seul 
propriétaire; (3°) l’affaiblissement des contestations législatives de 
la vapeur et de l’électricité; (4°) la défaite des lignes paralléles 
rivales; et (5°), dans le lointain, l’adaptation plus facile de l’inter- 
change de la circulation, que M. Mellen a si abondamment prophé- 
tisée. Le cé6té négatif de la perspective présente, tout prés ou bien 
loin de nous, les restrictions législatives et les exigences populaires 
—que ne va pas manquer de provoquer le développement des mo- 
nopoles des chemins de fer—et la question, 4 laquelle il n’a pas 
encore été répondu, de l’effet adverse qu’aurait sur les recettes 
électriques une période prolongée de dépression industrielle et fi- 
nanciére. Du premier mentionné, l’attitude du Massachusetts offre 
déja un symptéme. 

Il y a une remarque finale 4 faire sur une branche du sujet. 
Nous avons, il y a deux ans a peu prés, signalé le fait que, dans la 
marche des événements concernant les chemins de fer et l’entente 
croissante de la vapeur et de l’électricité, la politique de séparation 
des deux forces motrices poursuivie par le Massachusetts devait 
provoquer quelques conflits aigus. On ne nous contestera pas sans 
doute maintenant que les récents événements 4 la Chambre de 1’é- 
tat 4 Boston confirment notre opinion. 


CHARGEURS MECANIQUES POUR LOCOMOTIVES. 





La question des chargeurs mécaniques pour locomotives est com- 
parativement nouvelle; il n’est pas bien probable conséquemment 
qu’une considération sérieuse a été donné 4 un autre type que celui 
qui imitera l’action du chauffeur en jetant de la houille dans la boite 
a feu. Pourtant, dans son discours sur locomotives de grande 
puissance, fait au Congrés International des Chemins de fer, Mon- 
sieur J. E. Muhlfeld propose une méthode différente — celle de char- 
ger du fond. Il dit que chargeurs imitant le chargement a la main 
faillissent 4 accomplir les résultats désirés quant au travail néces- 
saire pour manipuler la houille, (étant nécessaire que le chauffeur 
la jette & la pelle du tender sur la trémie du chargeur) quant a la 
meilleure combustion et l’empéchement de la fumée. Le chargement 
de la houille du fond donne de meilleurs résultats en ce qui con- 
cerne la combustion, ou que la houille nouvelle est continuellement 
introduite au dessous de la ligne du feu et la gazéification est effec- 
tuée pendant qu’elle monte, le gaz devenant libre et brailant en- 
tiérement; la relation mécanique du chargeur au tender pourrait 
également étre arrangée de facon que le travail de la manipulation 
de la houille soit réduit 4 un minimum. 

La remarque faite au commencement que probablement pas 
plus qu’un seul type de chargeur a été considéré sérieusement jus- 
qu’a présent, devrait excepter Monsieur Muhlfeld, vu qu’on sait de- 
puis longtemps qu’il est un avocat du systéme détaillé dans son 
discours. Il y a quelques années qu’il développait en effet le dessin 
d’une locomotive qui avait, comme nouveauté, le chargeur du fond. 
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This we merely mention again in the light of a new illustration, 
and do not amplify. The second point is the magnitude which the 
Mellen electric campaign has reached, and some of its fiscal results, 
present and prospective. 

Assuming what must be regarded as a fact, until the courts rule 
otherwise, that the New Haven steam corporation has the Spring- 
field street railway system, its total electric holdings may fairly be 
described as vast. So swift has been the recent process of absorp- 
tion—along with some indefiniteness in expenditure and in capitali- 
zation—that one cannot keep very close pace with the figures. But 
in round numbers, counting underlying bonds assumed, new security 
of all kinds issued or soon to come, cash paid for stocks, “experi- 
mentation’—in the case of two electrified steam lines very expen- 
sive—and commissions, the electric investments of the New Haven 
Corporation reach at a very moderate estimate $30,000,000, compris- 
ing between twenty and thirty street railway lines originally inde- 
pendent, and nearly 700 operated single track miles. Tested by some 
other comparisons the invested capital now in the company’s elec- 
trics represents twelve times the amount of capital stock of the 
original New York & New Haven Corporation; about ten times its 
original mileage; and more than one-sixth of the present total 
steam track mileage of the whole New Haven system. The invest- 
ment stands at about 37 per cent. of the outstanding stock of the 
New Haven Corporation, taking that stock at the par value at which 
most of it has been issued. 

How has this great electric venture thus far paid? In trying 
to answer this important query it must be remembered that the 
Hartford, the Springfield and the Berkshire systems have been too 
recently acquired to make returns. But for the rest it can be stated 
that for nine months of the current fiscal year net earnings above 
operating expenses have met all fixed charges of the Consolidated 
Railway Company—the holding corporation—and turned in about 
$240,000 besides toward the $350,000 annual charge on purchase 
honds directly issued by the steam company. The last winter was 
a hard one, with high operating expense, and the last three months 
of the year are “open” months with large natural electric receipts. 
The inference is fair, therefore, that for the first full year of ex- 
tensive electric operation the great electric venture of the New 
Haven Corporation will just about “wash” itself and be self-sup- 
porting with a few dollars besides. And it is to be recalled that 
this includes the digestion of the former Worcester & Connecticut 
Eastern lines which, before the merger were earning annually some 
$80,000 besides fixed charges. The return is certainly impressive 
and of high original value as measuring the results of the early 
operation of the first great system of electric roads in this country 
brought in progressively by a steam railroad corporation. It will 
probably be sustained after the returns are in a year hence of the 
Hartford, Springfield and Berkshire systems which, collectively, have 
high earning power, potential as well as present. If the 700-mile 
electric system is self-supporting now, what are its prospects and 
vantages? These are (1) the natural increase of electric business, 
especially at large centers of population; (2) economical and cen- 
tarlized operation emphasized particularly in those cases where the 
eperation of steam roads and parallel electrics can be harmonized 
under one ownership; (3) reduction to low terms of legislative con- 
tests of steam and electricity; (4) the thwarting of rival electric 
parallels; and (5) in the remote view that easier adaptation of in- 
terchanged traffic as to which President Mellen has already so abun- 
dantly prophesied. On the negative side of the outlook, near or far 
away, are the legislative restrictions and the popular exaction, which 
the greater railroad monopolies are pretty sure to invite, and the 
yet unanswered question, what adverse effect on electric earnings 
are to attend a prolonged period of industrial and financial depres- 
sion. As to the first of these Massachusetts is already giving us 
some forecasts. 

There is a final comment on one branch of the subject. Nearly 
two years ago we called attention to the fact that, in the march of 
railroad events and the waxing harmonies of steam and electricity, 
the Massachusetts policy of keeping the two motive powers apart 
must have some sharp conflicts. That recent events in the State 
House at Boston sustain our opinion will hardly be disputed now. 


MECHANICAL LOCOMOTIVE STOKING,. 





The question of mechanical stokers for locomotives is relatively 
of such newness that it is not probable that serious consideration 
has been given to any type other than one that will, in effect, coun- 
terfeit the action of the fireman in throwing coal into the firebox. 
However, in his International Railway Congress paper on Locomo- 
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En théorie, cette idée est attractive. Les fourneaux qui donnent les 
meilleurs résultats avec des houilles contenant beaucoup de matiére 
volatile sont ceux construits suivants le principe de produire de 
gaz, dont deux types stationnaires sont les fourneaux de vent forcé 
sous la grille et le fourneau 4 chargement du fond. Quant aux loco- 
motives d’autres avantages de cette méthode, que ceux mentionnés, 
seraient qu’on évite ‘a perte du combustible solide par les barreaux 
de grille et aussi par les tubes et la cheminée, qu’on empéche des 
ouvertures au feu et conséquemment l’entrée de l’air froid, qu’on 
obtient un feu qui se nettoie par lui-méme par suite du mouvement 
montant continuel qui force les cendres et scories dans une direc- 
tion déterminée d’avance sur une plaque, d’oi elles peuvent étre 
enlevées, et qu’on élimine la grille 4 barres mobiles. Du point de 
vue pratique la proposition ne semble pas contenir des difficultés 
insurmontables. On a détaillé dans les discussions au sujet des 
chargeurs mécaniques pour locomotives la grande difficulté d’in- 
troduire ou d’expérimenter avec un chargeur qui demandera un 
changement radical de ia chaudiére ou de sa boite a feu. Que ceci 
augmente la difficulté de développer un chargeur de ce genre est 
sans doute vrai, quoique, si l’inventeur est dans l’emploi d’une com- 
pagnie de chemin de fer—et les chances sont grandes que tel est 
le cas —cet obstacle sera minime. Mais une autre difficulté sera 
moins vite surmontée. En jugeant d’exemples de la pratique sta- 
tionnaire il semble inévitable que le mécanisme soit construit de 
facon qu’il n’y ait plus moyen de nettoyer la boite 4 feu si l’appareil 
est dérangé en route et le chargement a la main est devenu néces- 
saire, et conséquemment des retards et probablement une locomotive 
morte seront le résultat. Des défauts de ce genre sont les plus 
sérieux; il sera donc nécessaire de les éviter avant tout. 

Il semble opportun de mentionner que ces chargeurs de 1leco- 
motives ne devraient pas étre appelés automatiques mais méca- 
niques. Pour exiger le mot automatique il serait nécessaire que l’ap- 
pareil régle les charges de houilles en proportion aux changements 
de la pression de vapeur. Quoique cela puisse étre faisable, il ne 
sera pas désirable pour plusieurs raisons qui seront faciles 4 com- 
prendre pour ceux qui sont au courant des exigences du service des 
locomotives. 


ACCESSOIRES ELECTRIQUES DES DISTRIBUTIONS 
DE SURETE. 


Une barre a délateur servira comme une barre fermante (comme 
on l’a appelé en Angleterre) dans la plupart des cas ot elle est mue 
& la main, quoique, comme on le sait, des insuccés de fermer contre 
les efforts d’un aiguilleur, qui ne raisonne pas, soient possibles; mais 
que son action est généralement satisfaisante est largement di au 
fait que dans la plupart des cas oti l’on s’efforce d’opérer un levier 
attaché 4 une barre a délateur pendant le passage d’un train, les 
coups des roues frappant la barre se font sentir au levier, c’est a 
dire, la présence du train est délacée (délatée) et l’effort est de 
suite abandonné. Mais si les aiguilles sont opérées 4 force motrice 
la barre ne servira que comme fermeture ou préventif et n’est plus 
un délateur. Malheureusement elle ne réussit pas autant en accom- 
plissant ce service. Et, en effet, que devons-nous sentir au sujet de 
la raison d’employer, ou de le faire possible d’employer, continuelle- 
ment pendant le passage d’un train une force suffisante d’opérer 
une aiguille et alors d’étre dépendant de constructions mécaniques, 
fonctionnant en connection avec les roues d’un train pour résister a 
cette force et pour tenir l’aiguille stationnaire? 

Le fait que les barres a délateur dans les aiguilles 4 forces mo- 
trices ne sont pas toujours digne de confiance a mené a des épreuves 
assez couteuses de fermetures électriques pour empécher le mouve- 
ment des leviers pendant le passage d’un train sur l’aiguille res. 
pective. Ces fermetures électriques ne sont du tout nouvelles, elles 
furent essayées en combinaison avec quelques des premiéres cons- 
tructions a4 l’enclenchement par serrures opérées par force motrice. 
Mais par suite de défauts dans l’isolation de la voie et dans d’autres 
accessoires — malgré qu’ils fussent les meilleurs qu’on pouvait ob- 
tenir 4 ce temps — et par suite d’autres difficultés l'emploi de cette 
fermeture électrique ne devint pas étendu. Sa maniére de fonc- 
tionner 4 nos jours, a, pourtant, développé le fait qu’elle est plus 
qu’une substitution pour les barres 4 délateur et qu’elle demande 
d’autres conditions. 

Laissant 4 part la question de certitude, les raisons pour l’emploi 
des barres 4 délateur sont bien limitées. Leur but est d’empécher 
le changement de l’aiguille pendant qu’un train passe 1a-dessus. 
Elles n’empéchent pas de mettre les aiguilles d’une voie croisée 
a normal, quand une locomotive ou un wagon est entre elles; elles 
n’évitent également pas un changement des aiguilles qui permettra 
un certain mouvement, avant que le train, qui vient de passer l’ai- 
guille ne l’ait quitté entiérement. Mais des fermetures électriques, 
contrélées par des circuits de voie, qui peuvent étre étendus facile- 
ment pour n’importe quelle longueur, accomplissent cette intention 
et méme d’avantage. Ces fermetures sont de véritables « délateurs » 
aussi bien que des serrures. L’aiguilleur peut avec le sentiment 
de siireté essayer le levier, pour déterminer si le train a quitté l’ai- 
guille; dans la pratique la fermeture électrique sert comme épreuve 
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tives of Great Power, Mr. J. E. Muhlfeld proposes a different method 
—that of underfeed stoking. He says that stokers imitating hand 
firing fail to accomplish the results desired as to labor required to 
handle the coal (it being necessary for the fireman to shovel it 
from the tender to the stoker hopper), better combustion, and the 
prevention of large quantities of smoke; underfeeding the fuel 
would give a more desirable performance from the combustion 
standpoint, as the fresh coal is continually introduced below the 
fire line, and is brought to the coking stage as it rises, the gases be- 
ing liberated and fully burned meanwhile; also, the mechanical re- 
lation of the stoker to the tender could be made such that the labor 
of handling the fuel would be minimized. 

The remark at the outset, that probably only one type of stoker 
had thus far been seriously considered, should except Mr. Muhlfeld, 
as he has long been known to be an advocate of the method outlined 
in his paper; in fact, some years ago he developed a design of loco- 
motive, one of whose novel features was the application of an under- 
feed type of stoker to the firebox. Theoretically, the idea is attrac- 
tive. Furnaces which give the best results with coals containing 
much volatile matter are those constructed on the gas producer 
principle, two types of which in stationary practice are the down- 
draft and the under-fed. In locomotive practice other advantages of 
the latter method than the ones already mentioned, would be evoid- 
ance of waste of solid fuel through the grate bars and also through 
the tubes and stack; avoidance of holes in the fire and the conse- 
quent admission of cold air; a practically self-cleaning fire, due to 
the continual upward motion of the fuel forcing the ashes and clink- 
ers in some predetermined direction on a dead-plate for subsequent 
removal; elimination of rocking grates. From the practical stand- 
point the proposition does not appear to present insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. In discussions of the subject of mechanical stokers for lo- 
comotives, the great difficulty of introducing or experimenting with 
a stoker that would require a radical change in the boiler or its 
fire-box has been pointed out. That this would add to the difficulty 
of developing a stoker of this type is undoubtedly true, although if 
the inventor happened to be in the employ of a railroad and the 
chances are that he would be, this obstacle would probably dwindle 
to unimportance. But one feature comes to mind which might in- 
crease greatly the difficulty of adapting such a type of stoker to 
locomotive service. Judging by examples in stationary practice, it 
would seem that the design must unavoidably be such that in case 
the stoker became inoperative on the road, and hand firing had to 
be resorted to, there would be no effective way of keeping the fire 
clean, so that delays and possibly a dead engine would result. As 
failures of this sort gain for a device the hostility of railroad em- 
ployees more quickly than almost any other one thing, this con- 
tingency would need to be properly guarded against at the outset. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to allude to the misuse of 
“automatic,” as applied to locomotive stokers, “mechanical” being 
the term which should be used. To be automatic would require 
that the device must be controlled by, and would regulate the supply 
of fuel in response to fluctuations in the steam pressure. Although 
this might be feasible, it would not be desirable for many reasons 
that will readily occur to anyone acquainted with the requirements 
of locomotive service. 





ELECTRICALADJUNCTS OF INTERLOCKING PLANTS. 


A detector bar will act as a locking bar (as it has been called 
in England) in most cases when it is moved by hand power, al- 
though, as is well-known, failures to hold against the efforts of an 
unreasoning leverman are possible; but the generally successful per- 
formance of its function is due largely to the fact that, in the great 
majority of cases when movement of a lever connected with a detec- 
tor bar is attempted while a train is passing, the shocks of the 
wheels striking the bar are felt at the lever—that is, the presence 
of the train is detected—and the attempt is at once given up. In 
connection with power-operated switches, however, the bar is in- 
tended to act solely as a lock or preventive and is no longer a de- 
tector. Unhappily it is not so successful in performing this serv- 
ice. And, indeed, how must we feel as to the reasonableness of 
applying, or making it possible to apply, continuously during the 
passage of a train, an ample force to move a switch, and then de- 
pending upon mechanical means, acting in conjunction with the 
moving wheels of the train, to resist this force and hold the switch 
stationary? 

The fact that detector bars on power-operated switches cannot 
always be relied upon has led in the last few years to rather ex- 
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plusieurs fois plus souvent par jour que le délateur par an. La dé- 
couverte de quelques imperfections et la nécessité de répondre a 
certaines éventualités imprévues, ont établies deux points définitifs: 
premiérement que la fermeture électrique devrait étre aussi compléte 
que possible, si elle est installée et deuxiémement qu’elle doit étre 
tenue en trés bonne condition par des épreuves réguliéres et une 
prompte attention a de petites réparations. 

Comme exemples des conditions développées dans la pratique, 
il soit mentionné que la possibilité de mettre un signal A « arrét » 
et de maneuvrer une aiguille au moment ot un wagon ou une loco- 
motive est aussi préte que la premiére paire des roues peut attraper 
Vaiguille, devrait étre évitée par la fermeture électrique, quoiqu’une 
telle protection n’est pas donnée par les barres a délateur, si elles 
sont 4 une certaine distance des points de l’aiguille, comme cela 
est trés souvent le cas. Il est done d’importance que le circuit de 
la voie par lequel une aiguille est fermée s’étende A une certaine dis- 
tance au dela des points de facon que la fermeture s’effectuera avant 
que les roues n’atteignent l’aiguille. Proprement toutes les aiguilles 
d’une voie principale devraient étre fermées aussit6t qu’un train 
passe le signal principal, de maniére qu’une aiguille 4 quelque dis- 
tance du signal ne puisse pas étre changée aprés que le signal, est 
a «arrét» derriére un train et avant que le train ait atteint l’ai- 
guille. En outre, il n’est guére praticable d’avoir le circuit de voie 
dans les rails de la voie croisée de fagcon que chaque manque de 
connections se découvre par lui-méme en ouvrant le relais et en 
fermant le levier. Généralement il faut accoupler les voies croi- 
sées comme branches de la voie principale; un manque de con- 
nection fermera alors le relais et mettra les aiguilles au normal, 
si un véhicule est sur ces rails. 

Des connections suffisantes entre les rails croisantes et la voie 
principale sont conséquemment de trés grande importance. 

On peut bien dire, que les fermetures électriques faillissent 
a fonctionner occasionnellement, que, si les aiguilleurs dépendent 
par habitude des fermetures, il est bien probable qu’ils manceuvre- 
ront une aiguille, si un train passe la-dessus au cas qu’une fermeture 
est dérangée, que plus de circonspection est nécessaire pour tenir les 
fermetures électriques en bonne condition que pour les barres a déla- 
teur, et que conséquemment les résultats des barres sont meilleurs. 
L’entretien propre des fermetures électriques est pourtant une 
question de discipline, et une fraction du travail et des autres dé- 
penses nécessaires pour maintenir les barres dans une condition 
passable devrait tenir les fermetures électriques dans une con- 
dition parfaite. Les conditions sont exactement les mémes que celles 
des signaux-bloqueurs automatiques, 4 l’exception qu’on peut voir 
ce dernier et il sera vite découvert s’il ne se met pas Aa «arrét » 
quand un train est dans le block, tandis qu’une faillite similaire 
d’une fermeture électrique ne peut probablement pas étre suspectée 
avant qu’un accident n’arrive,‘si elle n’est pas découverte par une 
épreuve. Mais un point important est qve, tandis qu’il est une im- 
possibilité d’éprouver les barres 4 délateur fréquemment pour dé- 
terminer leur efficacité pendant le passage d’un train, des épreuves 
journaliéres des fermetures électriques peuvent se faire avec facilité 
et sareté et l’exigence principale d’un fonctionnement sfir est que 
les réparateurs soient tenus 4 faire ces 6épreuves et A faire prompte- 
ment des réparations nécessairs. 

Il y a done des raisons abondantes pour la conclusion que, 
si les circuits de voie sont faits soigneusement et un bon entretien 
est assuré, les fermetures électriques sont beaucoup plus sires et 
plus satisfaisantes sous chaque point de vue que les barres a déla- 
teur ou les aiguilles 4 force motrice. 

Mais la question des aiguilles opérées 4 force humaine est égale- 
ment importante. Pendant qu’avec les distributions ordinaires de 
sireté avec leurs fermetures des points et leurs barres 4 délateur 
le mouvement d’une aiguille sous un train est empéché, il reste 
toujours la possibilité qu’un signal puisse étre mis a «arrét» si le 
train est trop prét pour étre arrété avant de passer le signal et de 
faire de tels arrangements dans la positon des aiguilles ou d’autres 
signaux, avant que le train n’arrive de prét que de jeter quelque 
chose de la voie. De fermer les leviers par l’électricité pour répondre 
a cette exigence, ce qu’on a fait souvent a des croisements inclinés 
de voies employées par différentes compagnies, n’est pas employé 
généralement dans les distributions de sireté 4 d’autres points. La 
conviction que cette possibilité d’accidents doit étre éliminée a cau- 
sé la décision d’une compagnie d’employer des fermetures électriques 
pour toutes les installations importantes d’enclenchements qu’elle 
construira. Ce genre de fermeture électrique qui prend effet quand 
un train s’approche (appelé quelquefois fermeture d’approche) 
est naturellement différente de celle considérée ci-haut, qui fonc- 
tionne quand un train passe sur les aiguilles. 

Pour éviter autant que possible des fermetures inutiles des 
leviers, et de réduire de cette facon l’emploi des appareils spéciaux 
a déclenchement, les fermetures sur la voie de la compagnie en 
question sont contrélées par des circuits de voie s’étendant a une 
distance considérable derriére le signal. La fermeture méme est 


attachée au levier du signal principal, et est arrangée de facon qu’elle 
empéche le loquet de tomber quand le levier est en position normale 
et évite conséquemment, par cette fermeture mécanique, le mou- 
vement des leviers contraires. 


Son circuit passe par des points de 
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tensive trials of electric locking to prevent the movement of the 
switch levers themselves when trains are passing over the switches. 
Such electric locking is not by any means new; it was tried on 
some very early power interlocking plants. But, on account of the 
imperfections of track insulations and other appliances—though 
they were the best then obtainable—and by reason of other difficul- 
ties, its use was not extended. Its practical working at the pres- 
ent time has developed the fact that it is more than a substitute for 
detector bars and has to meet quite different conditions. 

Leaving out of account the question of reliability, the ground 
covered by detector bars is very limited; practically they are in- 
tended to prevent the throwing of a switch while a train is actually 
on the switch rails. They do not prevent the switches of a cross- 
over from being thrown normal when an engine or car is between 
them; nor do they prevent a switch from being thrown to permit 
a certain movement, before a train which has just passed over that 
switch is beyond the fouling point. But electric locks, controlled 
by track circuits which are easily extended to any length, are ex- 


pected to do these things and more. Such locks are true 
“detectors” as well as locks; and as a leverman can, with 
a feeling of security, try a lever to find out whether a 


train is clear of the switch, it happens in practice that the electric 
locking is put to the test many more times in a day than the detec- 
tor bars would be in years. As a result a few weak spots, and the 
need of covering certain contingencies not at first taken into ac- 
count, have been brought to light, and two definite points have been 
established; first, that the electric locking should be as complete 
as possible if it is put in at all, and, second, that, by regular test- 
ing and prompt attention to small repairs, it should be rigorously 
maintained in reliable working condition. 

As examples of the conditions developed in practice it may be 
pointed out that the possibility of a signal being put to “stop” and 
a switch thrown at the moment when a car or engine is so close 
that the first pair of wheels will catch the points half way over, 
should be guarded against by electric locking, although no such pro- 
tection is given by detector bars when, as is often the case, they 
are placed back of the points. Hence it is important that the track 
circuit by which a given switch is locked extend a reasonable dis- 
tance beyond the points, so that the lock will take effect before the 
wheels reach the switch. Properly all the switches in a main run- 
ning route should be locked as soon as a train passes the home sig- 
nal, so that a switch at some distance from the signal cannot be 
changed after the signal has been put at stop behind a train and be- 
fore the train has reached the switch. Again, it is hardly prac- 
ticable to have the current of the track circuit actually flow through 
the rails of a crossover so that any failure of the connections will 
discover itself by causing the relay to open and keep the lever 
locked. The crossover rails must usually be connected as branches 
of the main rails; a failure of the connection will then cause the 
relay to close and allow the switches to be set normal when a vehicle 
is on those particular rails. Therefore good bonding of crossover 
rails and ample connections from them to the main track rails are 
vitally important. 

It may well be argued that failures of the electric locks to take 
effect must occur occasionally: that if levermen are to depend habit- 
ually on the locks they are very likely to throw a switch under * 
train when a lock fails; that even more careful maintenance is 
necessary to keep electric locks working reliably than is required 
by detector bars; and that on the whole, therefore, better results 
might be had with the bars. Proper maintenance of electric lock- 
ing is, however, largely a matter of discipline; for a fraction of the 
labor and other expense necessary to keep detector bars in even 
presentable condition should maintain electric locking in perfect 
order. The conditions are exactly the same as those under which 
automatic block signals work, except that the automatic signal can 
be seen and a failure to go to “stop” when a train is in the block 
is likely to be quickly discovered, while a similar failure of an 
electric lock may not be suspected until an accident occurs unless 
it is discovered by test. But a vital point is that, while it is a prac- 
tical impossibility to make frequent tests of detector bars to deter- 
mine whether they will hold safely while a train is passing, daily 
tests of electric locking can be made with ease and safety; and the 
chief requisite for reliable working is that the repairmen be strict- 
ly held to the duty of making such tests and of promptly attend- 
ing to the repairs found to be necessary. 

There is therefore abundant ground for the conclusion that, if 
the track circuits are carefully laid out, and good maintenance is 
assured, electric locking is much safer and more satisfactory from 
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contact d’un indicateur électrique, qui, de son tour, est contr6lé par 
des relais de voie et sert & donner a l’aiguilleur des indications vi- 
sibles de l’approche d’un train. De cette maniére la fermeture élec- 
trique ne fonctionne pas, si le train n’est pas dans une certaine 
distance et le signal est mis pour lui. 

La ou des signaux-bloqueurs automatiques sont en emploi, l’in- 
dicateur est controlé par des relais au premier et deuxiéme signal 
derriére le signal principal 4 enclenchement. Conséquemment un 
train est signalé quand il est 4 un point, ot il y a encore assez de 
temps pour mettre le signal principal et les autres signaux pour lui 
et quand le signal est mis la fermeture prend effet pendant que le 
signal de grande distance est encore visible au machiniste. Ce der- 
nier arrangement évite la possibilité de changer les signaux quand 
le train est trop prés du signal de grande distance pour le machi- 
niste de voir son changement, mais avant que la fermeture fonc- 
tionne, une possibilité qui existerait, si la fermeture fait contrélée 
par le circuit de voie s’étendant seulement du signal principal au 
signal de grande distance. . 

A des installations ot les signaux sont retournés automatique- 
ment a la position normale le circuit de voie en avant du signal prin- 
cipal déclenche la fermeture de maniére qu’un train avancant vers 
les circuits fermant la voie, avant l’éloignement d’un train précé- 
dant, ne fera pas la fermeture fonctionner et forcera un recours & 
l’appareil de déclenchement, au cas qu’il soit nécessaire de changer 
la position des aiguilles. De la méme maniére, si une locomotive 
laisse une partie du train derriére le signal principal et avance pour 
ranger, la fermeture est déclenchée automatiquement, de facon 
qu’une aiguille puisse étre mise pour laisser la locomotive aller dans 
une autre voie, ou si la locomotive traverse, les aiguilles peuvent 
étre mises en position normale pour permettre des mouvements 
sur les voies voisinantes. I] n’aura donc guére une occasion de dé- 
clencher les fermetures 4 la main, sauf s’il est nécessaire de changer 
la route d’un train qui a déja entré dans les circuits fermants par 
suite du signal que la route est libre. Pour ce but un appareil de dé- 
clenchement 4 action lente est installé, quoique dans quelques cas, 
lingénieur de signaux propose de l’omettre vu qu’il est employé 
rarement. Si le déclenchement est nécessaire la locomotive peut 
étre dirigée sur le circuit déclenchant la voie. 

S’il s’agit de croisements opposants, un appareil a déclenche- 
ment d’urgence est installé et cacheté contre emploi inautorisé 
pour le cas qu’un train surpasse un signal et occupe une voie tra- 
versante qui a été réservée pour un autre train, venant de la voie 
voisinante, la fermeture électrique occasionnée par ce train ne le 
rendra alors pas impossible de mettre le croisement au normal et 
d’éviter une collison. 

On comprenait trés bien dans le temps du premier développe- 
ment des appareils 4 enclenchement que les fermetures ordinaires 
ne donneront pas une garantie absolue qu’une aiguille soit dans 
une position correspondante 4 celle du levier, mais qu’elles puis- 
sent aussi bien fermer dans une fausse position, si la connection 


avec l’aiguille est cassée. R. C. Rapier fait mention de cette 
défectuosité dans son discours classique sur les signaux sta- 
tionnaires des chemins de fer qu’il a fait dans _ 1’Institution 
des Ingénieurs-Civils (Anglais) le 31 Mars 1874, et il décrit 


en méme temps une construction, dessinée par lui-méme, qui em- 
ploie trois positions du levier et moyennant un plongeur, ayant trois 
différentes formes en différentes parties de sa longueur, pour ou- 
vrir l’aiguille si le levier était au centre ou de la fermer normal 
ou retourné si le levier était mi a la position correspondante. La 
fermeture de Turner, une invention américaine de date récente, fait 
le méme usage des trois positions du leviers. 

Que ces appareils ne sont pas en usage général est sans doute 
da au tait qu’ils ont au moins deux qualités peu désirables. Le rap- 
port du levier est réduit 4 la moitié et il est impossible de fermer 
deux ou plusieurs aiguilles indépendantes avec le méme levier. 

ll est vrai qu’une examination soigneuse a l’effet que des dis- 
connections accidentelles sont rares, néanmoins ils arrivent occa- 
sionnellement. Dans un cas, par exemple, une aiguille était dans 
la fausse position parce que la ligne de tube fut cassée pendant la 
nuit par une chaine trainant d’un train passant, et l’on ne le décou- 
vrit pas avant qu’un train ne fit allé sur la fausse voie jusqu’a 
la prochaine station a signaux. Dans quelques autres cas les ré- 
sultats ont été désastreux. 

Il sera probablement nécessaire de se _ servir 
également dans ces cas, si les enclenchements sont 4a nous garder 
contre chaque accident qu’on peut raisonnablement prévoir. Dans 
de petites installations, naturellement, des fermetures a piton offri- 
ront généralement une parfaite protection. Mais dans de grands 
établissements il est & peine praticable de manceuvrer une telle 
quantité de fermetures 4 piton, qui serait nécessaire pour régler les 
mouvements de toutes les aiguilles dépendantes du signal principal. 
Des circuits électriques, et exactement les mémes que ceux em- 
ployés pour l’enclenchement a force motrice ainsi que des serrures 
au loquets des leviers des aiguilles résoudront le probléme beaucoup 
plus simplement et 4a meilleur marché que cela est possible par des 
accessoires mécaniques. 

Des accessoires électriques en combinaison 


de l’électricité 


avec des enclen- 
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every point of view than detector bars, on power-operated switches. 

But the question of manually operated switches is also im- 
portant. While, at the ordinary interlocking plant, with its facing 
point locks and detector bars, the throwing of a switch under a train 
is prevented, the possibility remains that a signal may be put to 
“stop” when a train is too near to be stopped before passing the 
signal, and such changes made in the positions of the switches or 
other signals, before the train reaches them, as to throw something 
off the track. Electrically locking the levers, to meet this contin- 
gency, which has been used largely at grade crossings of roads oper- 
ated by different companies, has not been so generally applied to 
interlocking plants at other points. The conviction that this pos- 
sible cause of accident ought to be eliminated has, however, led to 
the decision on one road to use electric locking in all future import- 
ant installations of interlocking. This kind of electric locking, tak- 
ing effect when a train is approaching (and sometimes called “ap- 
proach locking”), is, of course, distinct from that first considered 
which is effective while a train is passing over the switches. 

To prevent, as much as possible, unnecessary locking up of the 
levers and so to reduce to a minimum the use of the special releas- 
ing devices, the locks, as arranged on the road referred to, are con- 
trolled by track circuits extending to a point at a considerable dis- 
tance in the rear of the distant signal. The lock itself is applied 
to the home signal lever. It is arranged to lock the latch against 
dropping when the lever is in the normal position and so, through 
the mechanical locking, prevents the movement of any conflicting 
lever. Its circuit passes through contact points on an electric indi- 
cator which, in turn, is controlled by the track relays, and serves 
to give to the operator visual indication of the approach of a train. 
Thus the electric lock does not take effect unless a train is within 
a certain distance and the signal is cleared for it. 

Where automatic block signals are in use the indicator is con- 
trolled by the relays at the first and second signals in the rear of 
the interlocking home signal. Consequently a train is announced 
when it is at such a point that there is reasonable time to clear the 
home and distant signals for it, and, if the signal has been cleared, 
the lock takes effect while the distant signal is still within the 
view of the engineman. This latter feature guards against the 
possibility that the signals might be changed when the train was 
too near the distant signal for the engineman to see it move, but 
before the lock had taken effect, a possibility that would exist if 
the lock were controlled by the track circuit extending from the 
home to the distant signal only. 

At piants where the signals are automatically returned fo nor- 
mal position the track circuit in advance of the home signal re- 
leases the lock so that a train coming on to the locking track cir- 
cuits before a preceding train has passed off will not keep the lock 
applied and compel a resort to the releasing device if it is necessary 
to change the positions of the switches. In the same way, if an en- 
gine leaves part of its train back of the home signal and runs ahead 
to do switching, the lock is automatically released so that a switch 
can be thrown for the engine to back into a siding; or, if the engine 
crosses Gver at a facing point crossover, the switches can be re- 
turned to normal position to permit movements on the adjoining 
track. Thus there wili hardly be any occasion to release the locks 
ky hand except when it is found necessary to change the route for 
a train that has already entered the locking circuits with the signal 
for a certain route clear. For this purpose a slow-acting releasing 
device is provided; although in some cases the signal engineer pro- 
poses to omit it as it is believed that it will seldom be needed. 
When releasing is necessary, the engine can be run over the re- 
leasing track circuit. 

Where facing crossovers are concerned, an emergency quick re- 
leasing device, sealed against unauthorized use, is put in; so that, 
in the event of a train over-running a signal and fouling a cross- 
over which has been reversed for another approaching train to 
cross from the adjoining track, the electric locking effected by the 
latter train will not make it impossible to throw the crossover nor- 
mal and prevent a collision. 

That the ordinary facing point lock will not insure that a switch 
is in the position corresponding to that of its lever but may equally 
well lock it in the wrong position if the connection to the switch 
breaks, was well understood early in the development of inter- 
locking. R. C. Rapier, in his classical paper “On the Fixed Signals 
of Railways,” presented at a meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (British), March 31, 1874, mentions this defect and de- 
scribes a device of his own designed to use three positions of the 
lock lever and, by means of a lock plunger having different shapes 
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chements mécaniques ont été un fantOme au passé, mais avec l’in- 
troduction extensive des signaux-bloqueurs automatiques et l’em- 
ploi considérable des « fermetures d’approche,» sans penser a l’aug- 
mentation rapide des enclenchements 4 force motrice, la difficulté 
d’assurer le propre entretien a des accessoires électriques addition- 
nels, a des stations a4 enclenchement mécanique, devrait étre trés 
minime. 

En effet, 4 nos jours une large installation 4 enclenchement, 
méme si elle est située 4 quelque distance des signaux électriques, 
devrait commander l’attention d’un réparateur intelligent et ca- 


pable pour maintenir les fermetures électriques 4 indication en 
bonne condition. 


Rotondes Américaines et leur Opération. 





PAR W. E. DUNHAM, 
Ingénieur-Mécanicien, « Chicago & Northwestern.» 

Des plans modéles des rotondes et de leurs facilités auxiliaires 
sont presque inconnus dans ce pays. Chaque rotonde a ses condi- 
tions locales et ses entourages particuliers de sorte qu’il faut con- 
sidérer en détail sa construction et son plan, l’installation compléte 
étant ordinairement ce que l’ingénuité et la prévoyance peuvent dé- 
velopper de mieux pour le cas spécial. 

Il y a naturellement des principes généraux qui guident l]’ingé- 
nieur en faisant les plans pour une rotonde. En premier lieu vient 
la question de la situation en relation aux dépéts de voyageurs ou a 
marchandises. Le terrain est choisi, autant que possible, prés des 
dépots, et les voies en connection sont arrangées de maniére a évi- 
ter, autant que peut se faire, les petits délais dus a l’accumulation 
des wagons par le personnel des manceuvres ou au droit de parcours 
des trains sur les voies principales. Il y a des voies d’entrée et de 
sortie, les premiéres passant naturellement au-dessus des fosses a 
scories et les derniéres étant pourvues de ce qu’on appelle une fosse 
des cendres, une petite fosse pour enlever du récipient le fraisi que 
s’y est accumulé aprés que la machine a été chauffée dans la rotonde. 
Les chutes a charbon, la tour au sable, le réservoir d’eau ou « pen- 
stock » et la fosse 4 machefer devraient étre sur la voie d’entrée 
et aussi prés que possible de la rotonde. On doit aussi faire une 
provision d’espace pour magasinage sur la voie d’entrée, afin d’évi- 
ter un blocus dans les cas ou les locomotives rentrent trop vite 
pour étre soignées. Des voies de traversée entre les voies d’entrée 
et de sortie sont également arrangés de maniére 4 ce qu’une locomo- 
tive individuelle puisse étre soignée en préférence aux autres sans 
déranger le systéme générale. 

Un dépét terminal 4 Clinton, Iowa,* est destiné a la réception 
des locomotives de deux divisions, chaque division ayant une rotonde 
séparée. Les locomotives viennent aux rotondes en passant sur 
une voie d’une direction 4 deux autres voies, ou directement aux 
derniéres de la direction opposée. Aprés réception de leur charbon 
de la chute, ils prennent du sable et de l’eau avant de repasser au- 
dessus des fosses &4 machefer @ leurs rotondes respectives. Les deux 
voies de sortie convergent également et ont une telle connection avec 
les autres voies pour qu’une locomotive puisse prendre l’une ou 
l'autre des quatres voies pour passer dans une direction ou con- 
tinuer le long du « lead » pour marcher dans l’autre direction. Tan- 
dis que le plan soit fait pour seulement deux rotondes il est facile 
de adapter 4 un plus grand nombre. Cette méme idée générale est 
suivie dans le plan des rotondes de la ligne « Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie » 4 McKee’s Rocks. Dans ce cas, cependant, la ligne des deux 
rotondes est dans une position rectangulaire aux voies, aux lieu de 
paralléle, comme @ Clinton. 

Un plan d’une seule rotonde, of une seconde ne sera pas pro- 
bablement nécessaire, est 4 Collinwood, Ohio.* Cette rotunde a une 
provision plus ample de fosses 4 machefer, ainsi que de voies d’en- 
trée et de sortie que l’un ou l’autre des plans précédents. Les be- 
soins spéciaux du service anticipé ont guidé l’ingénieur dans ce dé- 
tail, qui d’abord semblait trop libéral dans ses provisions. La 
plupart des rotondes a cependant maintenant deux voies d’entrée 
et deux de sortie. 

Les chutes 4 charbon sont généralement entiérement de bois; 
ayant des petites poches individuelles ou de grandes poches de ma- 
gasinage, suivant les besoins de la ligne. Le dernier type est quel- 
quefois pourvu d’appareils automatiques de pesage qui compensent 
plus ou moins quelques-uns des points a redire dans ce type de 
chute. Un exempie du type 4 petite poche est la chute récemment 
construite par la «Chicago Great Western» 4 Oelweis, Iowa, qui 
consiste de 280 pieds (85 métres) de tréteau au niveau et 696 pieds 
6 pouces (212 métres) d’inclinaison, en tout 976 pieds 6 pouces (297 
métres). Il y a 14 poches en tout, dont sept sur chaque cété. La 
chute est destinée pour l’emploi de wagons avec. fonds a trémie, qui 
montent la rampe a l’aide de locomotives 4 mancuvrer. Les ra- 
diers extérieurs sont d’acier laminé et sont contrebalancés. Les 
portes sont de trés forte construction, de sorte que quand libérées, 
elles tomberont et arréteront le courant de charbon a n’importe 
quel point désiré. 

Le magasin de sable est situé au bout extréme de la chute, 





* Voir RAILROAD GAZETTE, 27 Juin 1902, page 489. 
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in different parts of its length, to have the switch unlocked when 
the lever was on the center and lock it normal or reversed when 
the lever was moved to the corresponding position only. Turner’s 
lock, a much more recent American invention, uses the three posi- 
tions of the lock lever in practically the same way. 

That such devices have not come into general use is undoubtedly 
due to their having at least two undesirable features; the lever- 
age of the lock lever is reduced one-half, as all the work must be 
done in half the throw of the lever; and it is impossible to lock 
two or more independent switches with the same lever. 

It is true that careful inspection, especially where rod or “pipe” 
lines are not boxed, makes the accidental disconnection of a switch 
a rare occurrence. Nevertheless it happens occasionally. In one 
case for example a switch stayed in the wrong position because the 
pipe line had been broken, at night, by a chain dragging from a 
passing train; and the damage was not discovered till a train had 
run on the wrong track to the next block station. In some other 
cases the results have been disastrous. 

Here again it seems likely that electricity must be made use of 
if interlocking is to guard against every contingency that can 
reasonably be foreseen. In small plants, of course, mechanical 
bolt locks can generally be made to provide full protection. But 
at large plants it is hardly practicable to operate such a number of 
bolt locks as would be necessary to check the movements of all 
switches affected by the high signals. Electric indication circuits 
exactly like those used in power interlockings, operating locks act- 
ing on the latches of the switch levers, would solve the problem 
much more simply and cheaply than there is any reasonable proba- 
bility of its being solved by a mechanical device. 

Electrical devices in connection with mechanical interlocking 
have been a bugbear in the past but, with the extensive introduc- 
tion of automatic block signals and the considerable use of electric 
“approach” locking to prevent change of routes after trains have 
accepted clear signals—to say nothing of the rapid increase in the 
number of power interlockings—the difficulty of securing proper 
maintenance of any desired additional electrical devices at mechan- 
ical interlockings ought to be very slight. Indeed, at the present 
day, a large interlocking plant, even though situated at a distance 
from any electric signal installation, ought to command the atten- 
tion of a repairman sufficiently intelligent and capable to keep elec- 
tric indication locks and approach locking in good working order. 


American Roundhouses and Their Operation. 





BY W. E. DUNHAM. 
Mechanical Engineer, Chicago & North-Western Ry. 

Typical plans of roundhouses and their usual auxiliary facili- 
ties are practically unknown in this country. Each and every round- 
house has its local conditions and surroundings so peculiar to 
itself that its construction and plan must be considered in de- 
tail, the finished installation being usually the best that ingenuity 
and foresight can develop for the particular case. 

There are, naturally, general principles which guide the engi- 
neer in laying down the plans for a roundhouse. First of all, is 
the matter of location in relation to the passenger or freight yards. 
Ground is selected as near as possible to the yards, and the con- 
necting tracks are arranged so as to avoid as far as possible the 
petty delays due to blocking by the switching crews in the yards or 
the right-of-way of trains on the main lines. Both incoming and 
outgoing tracks are provided, the former, of course, passing over the 
cinder pits, the latter being provided with what is called an ash- 
pan pit. This is a small pit for cleaning from the ash-pan what- 
ever cinders, etc., have collected there after the engine was fired up 
in the house. The coal chutes, sand tower, water tank or penstock, 
and clinker pit should be on the incoming track, and as close to 
the roundhouse as possible. Storage room should also be provided 
on the incoming track for the purpose of avoiding a blockade in 
case the engines come in faster than they can be taken care of. Cross- 
overs from the incoming to the outgoing track are also arranged so 
that an individual engine can be attended to quickly in preference to 
the others without disturbing the general system of handling the 
engine. 

A plan of terminal at Clinton, Ia.,* is laid down so as to care 
for the engines of two divisions, a separate house being provided 
for the use of each division. The engines come to the houses over a 
track from one direction to two others, or directly on to the latter 
from the opposite direction. After getting their coai from the chute 
they take sand and water in succession before passing back over the 


*See Railroad Gazette, June 27, 1902, page 489. 
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étant arrangé de maniére a permettre le transport du sable cru par 
des pelles du char dans une trémié inclinée, d’oi l’opérateur le 
laisse entrer dans les appareils de chauffage d’ot il tombe dans un 
réservoir, plus bas, étant alors soulevé par de l’air comprimé au 
caisson a sable sec situé au bout du tréteau. Du dernier le sable 
tombe a la boite a sable de la locomotive par un tuyau de 4 pouces 
(10 cm) avec une soupape de contréle. 

Une autre plan est celui beaucoup employé par la ligne « Chi- 
cago & Alton.» La houille, les cendres et le sable sont tous ma- 
niés dans la méme installation. Des grues d’eau sont situées de ma- 
niére A permettre la prise simultanée d’eau, et ainsi tout l’ouvrage 
extérieur sur la machine peut se faire a la fois et du méme lieu. 
Un seul homme peut soigner une telle installation. Les détails de 
l’installation consistent de grandes poches d’une capacité de 60 a 
100 tonnes de charbon, suspendues sur des balances. La quantité 
de charbon livré de ces poches est enregistrée autographiquement 
pour la gouverne de l’employé en charge et de l’ingénieur. Une 
grande poche de magasinage est aussi pourvue. Deux voies sont 
couvertes, une pour la réception du charbon et l’autre pour l’usage 
des locomotives. Le charbon est recu des chariots dans la trémie 
souterraine, et livré suivant désir aux poches de livraison ou au cais- 
son de magasinage. Le méme appareil de transmission transporte 
les cendres de la trémie 4a cendres au caisson de magasinage, d’ot 
elles sont livrées aux wagons. Le sable aprés séchage complet est 
monté jusqu’au caisson 4 sable sec, d’oti on le passe a la locomotive. 
Avec ces installations on emploie des petites machines 4 gasoline, 
de 15 a 20 force de cheveaux. 

On pourvoit souvent de petits édifices pour sécher le sable, mais 
dans toutes les constructions récentes il y a une disposition 4 com- 
biner l’appareil 4 sable avec la chute 4 charbon, comme dans la 
gare Chicago et Alton. Le sable est ordinairement séché au moyen 
d’un poéle de fonte lourde autour duquel le sable est tenu par une 
trémie convenable. Le sable humide ou cru entre cette trémie et 
le sable sec sort par des trous au fond. Aprés séchage, il est ta- 
misé, quand il est pour le caisson de magasinage. On emploie aussi 
souvent les sécheurs 4 vapeur, surtout quand une alimentation cons- 
tante de vapeur évacuée est disponible. Ces sécheurs consistent or- 
dinairement d’une trémie quelconque, traversée par un grand nom- 
bre de tuyaux, et tellement située que le sable est nécessairement sé- 
ché et roti avant de sortir. 

La méthode la plus générale de manier les cendres provenant 
des locomotives est par le moyen de la fosse 4 cendres & voie abais- 
sée. Cette méthode est considérée par beaucoup d’experts comme 
pouvant mieux satisfaire aux besoins généraux que n’importe quelle 
forme d’équipement plus élaboré, pourvu qu’on puisse donner a4 la 
fosse assez de longueur pour servir 4 la fois 4 un nombre suffisant 
de machines. Le degré d’abaissement et la profondeur de la fosse 
sont presque toujours contrélés par le probléme de canalisation. 
Tous les deux sont fixés au minimum, afin d’éviter la nécessité de 
faire monter excessivement les cendres. Figure 1 représente une 
fosse simple qui est le type de la ligne « Chicago & Northwestern.» 
Des monte-charges pneumatiques sont quelquefois employées pour 
élever les cendres des fosses et pour les déposer dans les wagons. 
On emploie également les grues électriques et l’on trouve a certains 
points un modéle spécial de monte-charge transporteur. Le dernier 
est arrangé d’une telle maniére en relation aux wagons transpor- 
tant le charbon et aux fosses, qu’il est capable avec son « dipper » 
a écaille, d’alimenter les machines directement avec du charbon 
des wagons, ainsi que d’enlever les cendres des fosses. Ces méthodes 
spéciales pour la disposition des cendres ne sont adoptées comme 
régle que lorsque l’espace disponible ne permet pas l’emploi d’une 
fosse abaissée convenable. Leurs détails sont aussi spécialement 
adaptés 4 l’installation individuelle. 

Depuis l’introduction de la locomotive moderne forte et longue, 
on fait rarement les plaques tournantes moins longues que 70 pieds 
(21 métres) et l’on installe ordinairement de la force motrice sous 
‘quelque forme. Il y a un choix entre |’électricité, l’air comprimé, la 
vapeur et la gasoline. Quand l’électricité est disponible 4 toute 
heure de la nuit ou du jour, on la choisit ordinairement par suite de 
sa simplicité et de son économie d’entretien. Cependant, Jorsqu’il 
s’agit d’un équipement indépendant, les machines 4 gasoline sont 
choisies. ia vapeur et l’air comprimé sont des moyens satisfai- 
sants mais extravagants, 4 moins que l’installation se fasse d’une 
maniére soignée et presque cofiteuse. Les cotits respectifs d’instal- 
ler un moteur électrique, une machine a gasoline, et une machine 
a vapeur sont environ $1,400 (frs. 7,000), $1,000 (frs. 5,000) et $1,200 
(frs. 6,000). 

Les rotondes mémes en Amérique ont presque autant de formes 
diverses de coupe en travers et de détails, qu’il y a d’hommes en 
charge de leur construction. 

La plupart des rotondes est construite avec des toits de bois 
et des murs de brique, de pierre, ou de béton. Le dernier est em- 
ployé sous la forme de blocs ou de construction solide. La profon- 
deur de chaque division pour les locomotives est rarement moins 
de 80 pieds (24 métres) et peut quelquefois dépasser ce chiffre. Les 
fosses ont 50 4 60 pieds (15 4 18 métres) de longueur avec un fond 
incliné dans chaque direction, pour s’accorder le mieux avec le plan 
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clinker pits to their respective houses. The two outgoing tracks also 
converge and are so connected to the other tracks that an engine can 
take any one of four tracks to pass in one direction or continue on 
down the lead if they are to go the other way. While the plan 
is arranged for but two houses, it is readily adapted to a greater 
number. This same general idea is followed in the layout of the 
roundhouses of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie at McKee’s Rocks. In 
this instance, however, the line of the two roundhouses is placed at 
right angles to the tracks instead of parallel, as at Clinton. 

A plan of a single roundhouse, where a second one will in all 
probability not be necessary, is at Collinwood, Ohio.* This house is 
more liberally supplied with clinker pits, and both incoming and 
outgoing tracks than either of the preceding plans. The particular 
demands of the service anticipated guided the engineer in this detail, 
which at first seemed to be excessive in its appointments. Most new 
roundhouses, however, now have two incoming and two outgoing 
tracks. 

Coal chutes are generally of wooden construction throughout. 
According to the reauirements of the railroad they are made with 
small individual pockets or large storage pockets. The latter type 
are provided sometimes with automatic weighing devices, which, in 
a measure, offset some of the objectionable features of this type of 
chute. An example of the small-pocket type is the chute recently 
erected by the Chicago Great Western at Oelwein, Iowa. It consists 
of 280 ft. of level trestle and 696 ft. 6 in. of incline, giving a total 
length of 976 ft. 6 in. There are 14 pockets in all, seven on each 
side. The chute is designed to use hopper-bottom cars, which are 
pushed up by switch engines. The outside aprons are pressed steel 
and counterbalanced. The gates are of very heavy construction, so 
that when released they will fall and stop the flow of coal at any 
desired point. 

The sand house is at the extreme end of the chute, and is so 
arranged that the green sand is shoveled from the car into an in- 
clined hopper from which it is let into the heaters by the operator. 
From the heaters it drops to a lower tank, and is then raised by air 
pressure to the dry-sand bin at the end of the trestle. From the 
latter it discharges by gravity to the engine sand-box through a 4-in. 
pipe and controlling valve. 

Another plan is that which has been used considerably by the 
Chicago & Alton. The coal, ashes and sand are all handled in the 
one plant. Water cranes are located so that water may also be 
taken at the same time, and all the outside work on the engine can 
be done at one time and at one place. One man can take care of 
such a plant as this. The details of the plant consist of large 
pockets capable of holding from 60 to 100 tons of coal, which are 
suspended on scales. Autographic records of the amount of coal 
delivered from these pockets are made for the attendant and the 
engineer. A large storage pocket is also provided. Two tracks are 
covered, one for the receipt of coal and the other for the use of the 
locomotives. The coal is received in the underground hopper from. 
the cars and delivered to the delivering pockets or storage bin as 
may be desired. The same conveyor takes the ashes from the ash 
hopper to the ash storage bin, from which they are delivered to 
cars. The sand, after being dried out, is elevated to the dry-sand bin, 
from which it is passed to the locomotive. Small gasolene engines of 
from 15 to 20 h.p. are used with these plants. 

For the drying of sand, small houses are often specially pro- 
vided, but a tendency is noticeable in all recent construction to com- 
bine the sand apparatus with the coal chute as in the Chicago & 
Alton stations. The general method of drying the sand is to use 
a stove of heavy cast-iron construction around which the sand is 
held by a suitable hopper. The wet or green sand is fed into this 
hopper, and the dry sand passes out of holes provided at the bot- 
tom. After drying, it is screened and is then ready for the storage 
bin. Steam driers are also extensively used, especially where some 
steady supply of exhaust steam is available. They usually consist 
of some sort of hopper through which a large number of pipes are 
passed, and so located that the sand cannot pass through without 
being thoroughly dried and roasted. 

The most generally used method for handling the ashes from 
locomotives is by means of the depressed track ash pit. It is 
thought by many to be more satisfactory for the general require- 
ments than any form of more elaborate equipment, provided it can 
be made long enough to handle a sufficient number of engines at 
one time. The amount of depression and the depth of the ash pit 
are almost invariably controlled by the problem of drainage. Both 
are made as low as possible so as to avoid any excessive lifting of 
the ashes. A single pit is shown by Fig. 1, which is the standard 
of the Chicago & Northwestern. Air hoists are used in some cases 
for raising the ashes from the pits and depositing them in the cars. 
Electric cranes also are used, and a special form of traveling hoist 
is found at some points. This latter is so arranged in its relation 
to the coal supply cars and the ash pits that it can with its clam-shell 
dipper coal up the engines directly from the cars as well as take 
the ashes out of the pits. These special forms of ash-handling de- 
vices are ordinarily adopted only when the space allowable will not 


*See Railroad Gazette, June 27, 1902, page 489. es ae 
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du systéme de canalisation. Le centre du fond de la fosse est cou- 
ronné, afin que l’ouvrier ait une place aussi séche que possible pour 
se tenir quand il est au-dessous de la machine. La profondeur des 
puits varie beaucoup; mais une juste moyenne serait 2 pieds 6 pouces 
(0.76 m) au bout bas et 3 pieds (0.92 m) au bout profond. On adopte 
maintenant presque universellement un systéme quelconque de 
chauffage a l’air chaud. Par suite de son assistance matérielle 
dans la ventilation de l’édifice, ce systéme a rencontré beaucoup de 
faveur. Les capotes 4 fumée sont de plusieurs variétés et matériaux. 
Jusqu’a présent on a employé généralement la fonte et le bois, le der- 
nier avec une peinture protectrice. Les capotes de bois ont tous des 
embouchures 4 cloche aux bouts inférieurs. Les capotes de fonte 
sont ordinairement ajustables, afin qu’elles puissent couvrir les che- 
minées étroitement. 

Les besoins généraux des rotondes furent admirablement dé- 
crits par M. Robert Quayle, Ingénieur de la Traction et du Méca- 
nisme de la ligne « Chicago & Northwestern » dans un compte rendu 
lu en Juin 1904 devant la « American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association » (Association Américaine des Chefs du Service de 
Locomotives) : 

« Dans la construction d’une rotonde on doit toujours arranger 
que les voies opposées correspondent, afin de pouvoir avec trés peu 
de difficulté pousser ou tirer une locomotive sans vapeur; ce tra- 
vail étant encore plus facilité en ayant un tambour et un manchon 
sur le moteur de la plaque tournante afin de pouvoir remorquer les 
machins avec un cable. 

« Quant a la rotonde proprement dite il nous faut considérer 
ce qu’il manque pour nous mettre 4 méme de soigner les machines 
pendant leur séjour. D’abord, la rotonde devrait étre assez longue 
pour qu’il y ait ample place en avant et en arriére pour circuler 
autour avec des wagons, etc.; assez grande pour y mettre toutes les 
machines, et de dimensions suffisantes pour donner assez d’espace 
a chaque cé6té des machines, afin de faciliter les travaux. Les rails 
devraient s’étendre au dela du devant de la fosse, de sorte que s’il 
y a nécessité, une machine peut étre poussée une petite distance 
en avant pour faire les réparations, et ainsi éviter la nécessité de 
faire une révolution en retour, ce qui nécessiterait de laisser les 
portes ouvertes, chose trés désagréable en hiver. 

La rotonde devrait étre désignée afin d’obtenir autant de lu- 
miére naturelle que possible dans le jour, les murs, portes et toit 
étant pleinement munis de fenétres; * * * le soir la lumiére élec- 
trique devrait étre fournie assez libéralement pour que les flambeaux 
et les lanternes ne soient pas nécessaires; des appareils d’exten- 
sion étant en usage ou les lampes ordinaires sont insuffisantes. La 
ventilation d’une rotonde est une question trés importante, et ne 
doit pas étre perdue de vue; des ventilateurs étant placés avec cette 
intention au toit entre chaque division. 

« Avec une rotonde de la dimension sous considération, * * * 
il faudrait un atelier situé 4 une distance commodément prés du 
lieu ot le travail le plus lourd est exécuté; * * * un ou deux grands 
et petits tours, un rabot, une fraiseuse, une presse 4 percer, une 
machine & tailler les boulons et une roue d’émeri devraient étre 
fournis, et ou l’atelier principal est 4 une grande distance, il se- 
rait bien de fournir un tour pour les roues motrices, une presse a 
roues, et d’autres outils nécessaires. Dans la rotonde, prés de l’ate- 
lier, une fosse pour recevoir une roue motrice, une avant-roue et 
une bogie doit étre placée, capable de recevoir les plus grandes 
roues ou bogies en usage. 

La rotonde du «Chicago & Western» a Clinton est arrangée 
avec le plus haut mur au cercle intérieur et un toit simple incliné. 
Le toit est de bois, trois colonnes en bois et une en fonte, servant 
a la supporter 4 chaque division. Au-dessus de chaque porte il y a 
une fenétre et de grandes fenétres sont aussi placées dans le mur 
extérieur. Les ventilateurs sont prés du mur intérieur et sont 
pourvus au-dessus de chaque autre division. La rotonde est pour- 
vue de conduits pour l’eau, pour l’air comprimé et pour la vapeur 
ainsi que les appareils nécessaires pour vider la vapeur et l’eau des 
locomotives. Le chauffage est du systéme «fan blast» installé 
par la Compagnie Sturtevant; le conduit principal étant 84 pouces 
x 60 pouces (2.12 1.52 m) au point de connection avec l’éven- 
tail, et ayant des embranchements qui passent dans chaque direc- 
tion autour de la rotonde avec une diminution graduelle jusqu’a ce 
qu’il soit réduit aux deux débouchés pour les fosses exactement vis- 
a-vis de l’éventail. Les conduits et les gargouilles verticales sont 
tous de fer galvanisé. 

A la rotonde de Collinwood il y a un arrangement en duplicata 
des voies et des fosses 4 cendres pour le travail extérieur, qui per- 
met la réception du charbon, du sable, et de l’eau, de l’un ou l’autre 
cété de la chute. I] y a également deux voies de sortie. Il y a des 
fosses 4 cendres capables de recevoir sur chaque deux locomotives 
qui entrent et aussi de courtes fosses sur chaque ligne de sortie. 
Au dessus de chaque paire de fosses 4 cendres il y a un monte- 
charge pneumatique, chaque monte-charge recevant les cendres 
d’une longue et d’une courte fosse. Une espéce de seau en forme 
d’écaille est employé pour la réception des cendres de la machine. 
Ce seau est fait tomber sur un wagon spécial qui peut étre poussé 
sur des voies dans les fosses au point désiré. Le monte-charge léve 
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permit the use of a suitable depressed pit. Their details also are 
specially adapted to the individual plant. 

With the advent of the modern heavy and long locomotive the 
turntables are seldom made less than 70 ft. long. Some sort of 
power drive is usually installed. The choice rests between elec- 
tricity, compressed air, steam and gasolene. When electricity is 
available at all hours of the night or day it is generally selected on 
account of its simplicity and low maintenance. The gasolene en- 
gines, however, are the favorite, when an independent equipment is 
necessary. Compressed air and steam are satisfactory but wasteful 
devices unless the installation is carefully and almost expensively 
made. The costs of installing an electric motor, a gasolene engine 
and a steam engine are about $1,400, $1,000 and $1,200, respectively. 

The roundhouse itself in America has almost as many different 
forms of cross-section and details as there are men in charge of their 
construction. 

Most houses are of wooden roof construction with the walls of 
brick, stone or concrete. The last is used in the form of blocks or 
solid construction. The depth of stall is seldom less than 80 ft., 
and many even exceed this figure. Pits are from 50 to 60 ft. long, 
with the bottom sloping in either direction as best suits the layout of 
the drainage system. The center of the pit floor is crowned so that 
the workman can have as dry a place as possible to stand on when 
under the engine. The depth of the pits varies considerably, but 
a fair average is 2 ft. 6 in. at the shallow end and 3 ft. at the deep 
end. Some form of hot-blast system of heating is now almost uni- 
versally adopted. On account of its assisting materially in the 
ventilation of the building, it has met with great favor. Smoke- 
jacks are of several varieties and materials. Up to the present time 
cast iron and wood, the latter with protecting paint, have been gen- 
erally used. The wooden jacks are all bell-mouthed at the lower 
ends; the cast-iron jacks are usually adjustable so that they fit 
down tight over the engine stack. 

The general requirements of roundhouses were admirably stated 
by Mr. Robert Quayle, Supt. M. P. and Mchy. of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, in a paper before the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association in June, 1904, as follows: 

“In the building of a roundhouse it should always be arranged 
for opposite tracks to match, so that when necessary to push in or 
pull out a dead engine it can be done with very little trouble; this 
work can still further be facilitated by having a drum and clutch on 
the turntable motor, so that engines can be hauled in or out with a 
cable. 

“For the engine house proper we must consider what is neces- 
sary to put us in a position to care for the engines during the time 
they are in it. First of all, the house should be long enough so 
that there is ample room ahead and back of it to get around with 
trucks, wagons, etc., large enough so that all engines can be housed, 
and of sufficient size to give plenty of room each side of engines, 
which will be the means of facilitating work that is being done on 
them. The rails should extend beyond the front end of the pit, so 
that if necessary an engine can be moved ahead a short distance 
to make repairs, and thus often save moving it back nearly a revo- 
lution, which would mean leaving the doors open, a very undesirable 
thing in winter. 

“The roundhouse duanie be designed to get as much natural 
light by day as possible, walls, doors and roof being plentifully pro- 
vided with windows, at night electric light should be 
liberally provided so that torches and lanterns would be unnecessary, 
extension lights being used where the ordinary lamp is insufficient. 
The ventilation of a roundhouse is a very important matter, and 
must not be lost sight of, ventilators being located at the roof be- 
tween each stall for this purpose. 

“With a roundhouse of the size under consideration, 

a machine shop located conveniently to where the heaviest work is 
done must be provided, one or two large and small 
lathes, a planer, shaper, drill press, bolt cutter and emery wheel 
should be provided, and where the main shop is a long distance 
away it will be advisable to furnish a driving-wheel lathe, wheel 
press, and such other tools as may be considered necessary. In the 
roundhouse, close io machine, the shop, a driving wheel, an en- 
gine truck wheel, and an engine truck drop-pit should be locataed, 
each one capable of taking care of the largest wheels or trucks in 
ies Galen ee 

In the Clinton roundhouse of the Chicago & Northwestern 
the house is arranged with the higher wall at the inner circle and 3 
plain sloping roof. The roof construction is of wood, three wooden 
and one cast-iron column being used to support it at each stall. 
Over each door a window is provided and large windows are also 
located in the outer wall. The ventilators are near the inner wall 
and are provided over every other stall. The house is provided with 
pipes for water, compressed air and steam, besides the connections 
necessary for blowing off the steam and water for the locomotives. 
The heating is done by a fan-blast system installed by the Sturtevant 
Company. The main conduit is 84 in. by 60 in., as it connects to the 
fan. This branches and passes each way around the house, gradually 
diminishing until it is reduced to the two outlets for the pits dia- 
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le seau au-dessus d'un wagon a cendres et le renverse. La plaque 
tournante de 72 pieds (22 m) est opérée mécaniquement. La ro- 
tonde a 80 pieds (24 m) entre les murs intérieurs et extérieurs, 
étant chauffée par le systéme a éventail « Sturtevant.» Prés de 
l’extérieur du cercle de la rotonde il y a un tuyau de ventilateur de 
1% pouces (3.81 cm) avec des débouchés de *4 pouce (1.9 cm), si- 
tués & une distance commode du devant de la locomotive. En suite 
vient un tuyau d’eau de 4 pouces (10.16 cm) avee des embranche- 
ments de 215 pouces (6.85 cm) entre chaque deuxiéme fosse. I] y 
a alors un tuyau videur de 5 pouces (12.70 cm) au-dessus des 
domes des locomotives avec une connection de 214 pouces (6.35 cm) 
pour chaque fosse. Ce tuyau conduit 4 un réservoir souterrain ov 
la vapeur vidée de la machine est employée pour chauffer l’eau de 
lavage et celle pour remplir les chaudiéres. Ensuite vient une 
ligne de lavage a 4 pouces (10.16 cm) avec des connections de 2% 
pouces (6.35 cm) entre des fosses alternantes. Prés du cercle inté- 
rieur il y a un tuyau a air de 14% pouces (3.17 cm) avec débouchés 
de 1% pouce (1.27 cm) entre des divisions alternantes. 

Dans la rotonde de la ligne « Pittsburg & Lake Erie » 4 McKees 
Rocks, l’appui du toit est une armature profonde sans pieux. On 
emploie pour le chauffage le systéme a éventail. Le ventilateur, 
libéralement muni d’ouvertures, est situé a la rive extérieure du 
cercle. Les tuyaux de 4 pouces (10.16 cm) a vider et pour l’eau 
chaude, étaient posés d’abord dans un conduit prés du mur exté- 
rieur, tandis que les tuyaux de 114 pouces (3.81 cm) & vapeur et a 
air sont portées sur les armatures du toit. 

Tout de méme depuis l’installation de ce systéme de conduits, 
un changement a été fait dans l’arrangement du systéme pour le 
changement de l’eau dans les chaudiéres. A l’égard de cette ins- 
tallation,* Mr. Raymer, Ingénieur en chef adjoint, disait dans un 
rapport lu devant le « Western Railway Club»: « L’installation a 
€té opéré avec réussite depuis Novembre, 1903, et par elle l’eau 
sale est enlevée des chaudiéres de locomotives, la chaleur est épar- 
gnée, et sert pour chauffer l’eau pour remplissage 4 nouveau et la 
chaudiére est remplie avec de l’eau ayant une température d’en- 
viron 300 deg. F. (149 C.), Vopération entiére nécessitant de 20 a 
35 minutes, selon les dimensions de la chaudiére. * * * Ce chan- 
gement d’eau se fait sans permettre l’échappement de la vapeur 
dans l’atmosphére, et aussi sans décharger l’eau sur le plancher de 
la rotonde ou dans les fosses. 

Le tuyau a vider attaché au robinet 4 vider conduit l’eau et la 
vapeur des chaudiéres au réservoir a vider, lequel réservoir est fer- 
mé et muni d’un tuyau pour conduire la vapeur au condenseur, et 
si en excés, 4 l’atmosphére. Il y aura done une pression atmos- 
phérique dans le réservoir 4 vider; conséquemment l’eau et la va- 
peur surchauffées qui sont vidées des chaudiéres tomberont immé- 
diatement 4 une température de 212 deg. (100 C.) sur leur arrivée 
au réservoir 4 vider, et toute la chaleur au-dessus de ce montant 
passera, sous forme de vapeur, 4 travers un tuyau au condenseur. 
Un puits chaud est situé prés, et plus bas que le condenseur; il est 
tenu plein d’eau pure de l’alimentation par le moyen de la soupape 
a flotter. Cette eau d’alimentation pour le puits chaud passe par 
un serpentin dans le réservoir a vider, enlevant ainsi une quantité 
considérable de chaleur de l’eau sale qui y est restée, et réduisant 
sa température a moins de 212 deg. F. (100 C.). Une pompe centri- 
fugale pompe l’eau du puits chaud et la circule a travers le conden- 
seur, et de retour au puits chaud, condensant ainsi la vapeur et 
transférant la chaleur a l’eau dans le puits chaud. L’eau de con- 
densation circule aussi du condenseur au puits chaud ou au con- 
duit, tel qu’on le désire. Une pompe & eau chaude est placée plus 
bas que le niveau de l’eau chaude et en pompe l’eau et la force par 
un tuyau a la soupape d’eau chaude dans le « manifold,» et par un 
tuyau &@ travers un serpentin chauffé 4 vapeur vive a la soupape 
surchauffée dans le «manifold.» Cette pompe est placé pour une 
pression continuelle de 125 Ibs. (8.78 kilos par em carré) et est 
controlé par un régulateur de la pression de vapeur. Une pompe 
d’épreuve est le typ2 normal a pression de vapeur contrélée, facile- 
ment ajustée aux pressions voulues, jusqu’A 300 lbs. par pouce carrée 
(21.09 kilos par cm carré). 

La rotonde du «New York Central» & Renssalaer est remar- 
quable en ce qu’elle a été complétée dans l’espace trés court de 60 
jours, avec ses facilités accessoires. Ceci comprend tout, excepté 
l’appareil pour le charbon qui a été complétée plus tard. Il y a deux 
voies d’entrée et deux de sortie. La plaque tournante de 70 pieds 
(21 m) obtient sa force motrice d’un moteur A gazoline. La ro- 
tonde, a l’intérieur, est de 77 pieds 214 pouces (23.54 m); les murs 
étant de briques et le toit et ses supports de bois. Le systéme de 
chauffage 4 l’éventail est employé, le détail de l’arrangement et 
des conduits étant démontré dans le dessin. La fosse 4 tombée tra- 
verse trois divisions et est placée 4 un angle droit avec celle du 
milieu. Un monte-charge pneumatique est en usage pour faire sor- 
tir les roues de la fosse. Trois 16 c.p. lumiéres transmises sont 
placées entre chaque divison. I] y a aussi une boite 4 tompon a un 
des pieux pour une lampe portative. 

La nouvelle rotonde de la ligne « Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul» & Galewood, Ill., a été construite sur un terrain rempli et 
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metrically opposite the fan. The ducts and down-spouts are all of 


galvanized iron. 

At the Collinwood roundhouse there is a duplicate arrangement 
of tracks and ash pits for the outside work which permits of taking 
coal, sand and water from either side of the chute. There are also 
two outgoing tracks. There are ash pits capable of holding two 
engines on each ingoing and also short pits on each outgoing track. 
Over each pair of ash pits there is a pneumatic hoist, each hoist 
taking care of the ashes from a long and a short pit. A sort of 
clam-shell bucket is used to receive the ashes from the engine. 
This bucket is dropped on a special truck which can be run on 
tracks in the pits to any desired point. The bucket is lifted over 
an ash car and dumped by the hoist. The 72-ft. turntable is power 
driven. The house is 80 ft. between inside and outside walls. It is 
heated by the Sturtevant fan system. Near the outside of the circle 
of the house is a 114-in. blower pipe with *4-in. outlets dropped con- 
veniently to the front end of the engine. A 4-in. water pipe with a 
214-in. branches between every other pit comes next. Then there is 
a 5-in. blow-off pipe over the domes of the engines with a 2%-in. 
connection for each pit. This pipe leads to an underground reser- 
voir, where the steam blow-off from the engines is used to heat the 
washout and boiler filling water. Next is a 4-in. washout line with 
21%4-in. connections between alternate pits. Near the inner circle is 
a 1%4-in. air pipe with 4-in. outlets between alternate stalls. 

In the roundhouse of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie at Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks, the roof support is a deep truss with no posts. The fan 
system is used for heating. The ventilator, which is liberally sup- 
plied with openings, is located at the outer edge of the circle. The 
4-in. blow-off and hot water pipes were originally laid in a duct 
near the outer wall while the 114-in. steam and air pipes are car- 
ried on the roof trusses. However, since installing this piping sys- 
tem, a change has been made in the boiler water-changing arrange- 
ments. Regarding this plant,* Mr. Raymer, assistant chief engi- 
neer, in a paper read before the Western Railway Club, said: 
“The plant has been in successful operation since November, 1903, 
and by it the foul water is removed from locomotive boilers, the 
heat is saved, and used in heating water for refilling and the boiler 
is refilled with water having a temperature of about 300 deg. F., the 
whole operation requiring from 20 to 35 minutes, depending on the 
size of the boiler. This water change is made without 
allowing any steam to escape into the atmosphere, and also without 
discharging any water on the floor of the roundhouse or into the 
pits. 

“The blow-off pipe attached to blow-off cock conveys water and 
steam from the boilers to blow-off tank, which tank is closed and 
furnished with a pipe to convey steam to condenser, and if in excess 
to the atmosphere. There will, therefore, be atmospheric pressure 
in the blow-off tank T; consequently, the superheated water and 
steam blown from the boilers will immediately on arrival at blow- 
off tank drop to a temperature of 212 deg., and all heat above that 
amount will pass, in the form of steam, through a pipe to con- 
denser. A hot-well is located near, and below the condenser; it is 
kept full of pure water from the supply by means of a float valve. 
This supply water for the hot-well flows through a coil in the 
blow-off tank, thereby extracting considerable heat from the foul 
water left therein, reducing its temperature below 212 deg. A cen- 
trifugal pump draws water from the hot-well and circulates it 
through the condenser, and back to the hot-well, thereby condens- 
ing the steam and transferring the heat to the water in the hot- 
well. The water of condensation also flows from the condenser to 
the hot-well or to the sewer, as may be desired. A hot-water pump 
is located below the hot water level, and draws water from it 
and forces it by pipe to the hot water valve in the manifold, and 
by a pipe through a live-steam heated coil to the superheated valve 
in the manifold. This pump is set for a constant pressure of 
125 lbs. and is controlled by a steam pressure regulator. A test 
pump is the usual steam pressure regulated type easily adjusted for 
the pressures wanted, up to 300 lbs. per sq. in. 

The New York Central roundhouse at Rensselaer is a remark- 
able one in that, with its attendant facilities, it was completed 
within the remarkably short time of 60 days. This includes all 
but the coaling station, which was completed later. There are two 
incoming and two outgoing tracks. The 70-ft. turntable has a 
gasolene motor drive. The house is 77 ft. 2%4 in. inside dimensions, 
the walls are brick and the roof and its supports of wood. The 
fan system of heating is employed, the detail of the arrangement 
and the ducts being shown in the drawing. The drop pit extends 
across three stails and is located at right angles to the middle one. 
A pneumatic hoist is used to pick the wheels out of the pit. Three 
16 ¢.p. drop lights are placed between each stall. There is also a 
plug box at one of the posts for a portable lamp. 

The new roundhouse of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at 
Galewood, Ill., was built on filled ground, and as a consequence called 
for special details in its construction, which were different from 
most houses. The outer wall is made of reinforced concrete up to 
the window sill line. Piles are used under the foundation, and 
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en conséquence, nécessitait pour sa construction des détails spé- 
ciaux qui différaient de ceux de la plupart des rotondes. Le mur 
extérieur est de béton armé jusqu’a la ligne de la sabliére des fe- 
nétres. Des piles sont placées sous la fondation, et ot les charges 
sont concentrées on a groupé ces piles. Le toit est du type a 
«hanche » double, supporté sur des pieux en bois et couvert de 
toiture d’asphalte. Les travées de comble de 32 pieds (9.75 m) 
sont supportées par de doubles poutres de bois, 6 12 pouces 
(15 & 30 cm) appuyées par des tiges en fer. Le ventilateur s’étend 
par tout l’alentour de la rotonde, les capotes 4 fumée le percant. 
Deux claire-voies sont logés au-dessus de chaque division et il y a 
des fenétres au-dessus de la porte. Les fosses sont de béton, quel- 
ques-unes étant renforcées de revétements de brique, tel qu’on le 
voit dans le dessin. Les rails sont affixés dans des coussinets de 
fonte qui sont posés dans du ciment sur le dessus du cété des fesses. 
Plusieurs fosses spéciales sont fournies, équippées d’élévateurs hy- 
drauliques 4 cylindre pour laisser tomber une bogie de locomotive 
A quatre roues, et pour enlever des roues motrices et les avant-roues 
de machines et de tenders. Les tuyaux sont posés dans un conduit 
qui rejoint les fosses dans le cercle extérieur. Ce conduit est re- 
couvert de planches en bois et contient les tuyaux 4 vapeur, eau et 
air. On emploie le systéme de chauffage 4 «fan blast » Sturtevant. 
Le tuyau a air chaud est au-dessus et descend 4a chaque deuxiéme 
pieu. Deux ouvertures 4 registres sont placées dans chaque fosse. 

La nouvelle rotonde 4 Oelwein, Iowa, de la ligne « Chicago 
‘Great Western » aura 60 divisions quand le cercle sera complété. A 
présent on n’a construit que 40 divisions. Les murs sont de briques 
sur une fondation de béton; le toit est de bois supporté par des 
pieux de bois et par des pilastres sur le mur extérieur. Une cou- 
verture d’asphalte et de graviers a été employé. La courbe du toit 
est bien munie de fenétres et l’espace de 2 pieds (61 cm) au-dessus 
des portes est aussi vitré. Les fosses sont de béton et les rails sont 
affixés 4 un «stringer» de 1212 pouces (30 30 cm) enfoncé 
dans le béton. Des fosses de tombée pour les avant-roues et les roues 
motrices sont pourvues, dont chacune passe au-dessous de deux di- 
visions. Les tuyaux sont posés dans un conduit de bois, justement 
au-dedans du mur extérieur. Le systéme de chauffage 4 air chaud 
est employé, le conduit principal étant situé entre les bouts des 
fosses et le mur intérieur. Des embranchements conduisent d’ici 
entre chaque fosse, avec deux débouchés @ chaque fosse. 

A Grand Rapids, Mich., la ligne « Pére Marquette » a récemment 
construit une rotonde rectangulaire 4 24 divisions qui s’accorde bien 
avec le plan général des ateliers. 

Sans égard aux facilités pourvues aux rotondes, les résultats 
obtenables du maniement rapide et du tournage des machines dé- 
pendent plut6t de l’organisation du personnel que d’autre chose. 
Un bon préposé de rotonde doit nécessairement étre un bon organi- 
sateur et le succés de l’opération de l’installation, dont il a charge, 
dépendra de sa capacité dans cette direction. La forme d’organi- 
sation usuelle est de donner au préposé le contréle complet de toutes 
les facilités terminales pour manier les machines, a4 l’exception, peut- 
étre, des appareils pour élever le charbon et des chutes pour le char- 
bon. Ceux-ci sont parfois maniés par le département d’opération. 
Aux grandes installations, of les devoirs le nécessitent, le pré- 
posé a un aide qui dirige les ouvriers et distribue l’ouvrage entre 
eux, voyant aussi 4 ce que le travail soit bien fait. I] est aussi or- 
dinaire d’avoir un sous-préposé en charge des expéditeurs des loco- 
motives, des employés aux fosses, nettoyeurs, etc., qui est tenu res- 
ponsable pour sa partie spéciale de l’ouvrage, et par qui tous les 
ordres sont donnés. Le préposé lui-méme est ainsi soulagé de tous 
les détails et peut s’appliquer aux devoirs généraux tels que la dis- 
tribution des machines et du personnel, examen des cassures, la pré- 
paration des rapports au chef du service des locomotives et au sur- 
intendant, etc. 

Les locomotives sont ordinairement laissées par les mécaniciens 
sur les voies d’entrée d’oti elles sont prises par le «hostler» et son 
aide aux chutes pour charbon, au « penstock,» au dép6t de sable et 
aux fosses avant de passer a la table tournante et ensuite A la ro- 
tonde. Avant de quitter la machine, le mécanicien l’examine et fait un 
rapport de l’ouvrage nécessaire. I] fait aussi un rapport sur la condi- 
tion des soupapes « pop,» des injecteurs, de la pompe pneumatique et 
des freins. I] dépose ce rapport dans une boite 4 laquelle seul le 
preposé ou son aide ont accés. Le préposé se sert de ces rapports 
comme base pour la distribution de l’ouvrage parmi le personnel. 
Le mécanicien inscrit alors dans le livre fourni pour ce but, son nom, 
le nom de son chauffeur, le numéro de la machine, le numéro du 
train et le temps de son arrivée. Dans certains cas il fait aussi un 
rapport du temps qu’il a été en fonction et du temps de repos requis 
par les régles de la compagnie. 

Aprés que la locomotive est dans la rotonde, un inspecteur l’exa- 
mine encore et fait rapport de la condition des diverses parties. Son 
rapport et celui du mécanicien doivent s’accorder, surtout en ce qui 
concerne le mécanicien. Un chaudronnier entre aussi dans le foyer 
et fait toutes les réparations nécessaires avant que la machine 
sorte de nouveau. Le devant est ouvert et examiné 4 chaque voyage 
dans certaines localités, et non si souvent dans d’autres. Toutefois 
cette inspection est, cependant, réguliére. Les chaudiéres, qui doi- 
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where loads are concentrated these piles are grouped. The roof 
is of the double hip type, is supported on wooden posts and is 
covered with asphalt roofing. The 32-ft. spans of the roof are sup- 
ported by double 6-in. by 12-in. wooden beams, trussed by iron 
rods. The ventilator extends the entire circle of the house, the 
smoke-jacks running up through it. Two skylights are located over 
each stall, and the space over the door is fitted with windows. The 
pits are of concrete, some of which are reinforced by brick facing, 
as shown in the drawings. The rails are secured in cast iron 
chairs, which are laid in cement on the top of the pit sides. Sev- 
eral special pits are provided, equipped with hydraulic cylinder 
lifts for dropping a four-wheeled engine truck, and for removing 
driving wheels and engine and tender truck wheels. The pipes 
are laid in a duct joining, the pits in the outer circle. This duct 
is covered with wooden planking and contains the steam, water and 
air pipes. The Sturtevant fan blast system of heating is used. The 
hot air pipe is overhead and leads down every second post. Two 
openings with dampers are provided in each pit. 

The new roundhouse at Oelwein, Iowa, of the Chicago Great 
Western will be a 60-stall house when the circle is completed. At 
present only 40 stalls are built. The walls are brick on concrete 
foundations; the roof is of wood, supported on wooden posts and 
pilasters on the outer wall. Asphalt and gravel covering is used. 
The knee in the roof is well supplied with windows, and the 2-ft. 
space over the doors is also glazed. The pits are of concrete, and 
the rails are fastened to a 12-in. by 12-in. wooden stringer em- 
bedded in the concrete. Drop-pits for truck and driving wheels are 
provided, each of which runs under two stalls. The piping is laid 
in a wooden conduit just inside the outer wall. The hot-blast sys- 
tem of heating is used, the main duct being located between the 
ends of the pits and the inner wall. Branches lead from this be- 
tween each pit, with two outlets to each pit. 

At Grand Rapids, Mich., the Pere Marquette has recently built 
a rectangular engine house of 24 stalls, which fits in well with the 
general layout of the shops. 

Regardless of the facilities provided at roundhouses, the results 
to be obtained in quick handling and turning of engines depends 
more upon the organization of the help than upon any other one 
thing. A good roundhouse foreman must, of a necessity, be a good 
organizer, and upon his ability in this line will depend his suc- 
cessful operation of the plant in his charge. The usual form of or- 
ganization is to give the foreman complete control of all the terminal 
facilities for handling the engines with the possible exception of the 
coal heavers and the coal chutes. These are at times handled by 
the operating department. At large plants, where the duties require 
it, the foreman has an assistant who handles the mechanics and 
distributes the work amongst them, seeing also that the work is 
properly done. It is also the usual practice to have a sub-foreman 
in charge of the engine despatchers, ash-pit men, wipers, etc., who 
is held responsible for his particular part of the work, and through 
whom all orders are made. The foreman himself is thus relieved 
of all detail work, and can apply his labors to some general duties 
such as assignment of engines and crews, investigation of breakages, 
making reports to the master mechanic and superintendent, etc. 

Engines are ordinarily left by the enginemen on the incoming 
track, from which they are taken by the hostler and his helper to 
the coal chute, penstock, sand-house and ash-pit before passing to 
the turntable and thence to the roundhouse. Before leaving the en- 
gine the engineman inspects it and makes out a report of the work 
needed. He also reports the condition of the pop valves, injectors, 
air pump and brakes. This report is deposited by him in a box 
to which the foreman or his assistant only have access. These re- 
ports are used by the foreman as the basis for distributing the 
work amongst his help. He then registers in the book provided for 
that purpose his name, his fireman’s name, the engine number, the 
train number and the time of arrival. In some cases he also reports 
the time that he has been on duty and the amount of rest time that 
he must take according to the rules of the company. 

After the engine is in the house an inspector also looks it over 
and reports the condition of the various parts. His report and that 
of the engineman’s should coincide, as regards the machinery espe- 
cially. A boilermaker also goes into the fire-box and makes all 
the needed repairs before the engine goes out. The front-end is 
opened up and examined every trip in some localities, and not so 
often in others. This inspection is regular, however. Boilers that 
have to be washed out are also attended to. In some places a rec- 
ord of engines for washout is made on a board by the man in charge 
of that detail. The hostler or despatcher, by referring to this 
board, can place and prepare the engine so that this can be at- 
tended to without any confusion. 

When the engine is ready for service it usually has marks 
upon it, made by the various mechanics, showing that the fire-box, 
the front-end, the machinery, etc., are all right. Often this marking 
is done on a board provided for that purpose, to which the call boy 
and the foreman refer when they are called upon by the train des- 
patcher for engines. 

In calling enginemen, the customary practice is to require their 
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vent étre nettoyées sont aussi soignées. Dans certains endroits, 
un registre de machines 4 étre lavées est tenu sur une planche par 
l’homme en charge de ce détail. Le «hostler» ou l’expéditeur de 
locomotives, en s’en rapportant 4 cette planche, peut placer et pré- 
parer la machine de maniére & ne causer aucune confusion. 

Quand Ja locomotive est préte pour le service elle porte ordi- 
nairement des marques des différents ouvriers, indiquant que le 
foyer, le devant, le mécanisme, etc., sont en bon état. Souvent ces 
marques sont faites sur une planche destinée 4 ce propos, 4 laquelle 
le garcon qui fait l’appel et le préposé se rapportent quand ils re- 
coivent de |’expéditeur des trains des demandes pour des machines. 

En appelant des mécaniciens, il est ordinaire d’exiger leur signa- 
ture dans le livre du garcon d’appel. Ceci, bien entendu, est pour 
les hommes extra et pour les employés du service de marchandises. 
Le personnel des trains 4 voyageurs n’est pas appelé 4 moins que 
leur train soit bien en retard, dans quel cas ils sont notifiés de 
l’heure ot ils sont voulus. En plus de la signature dans le livre 
d’appel, les hommes sont quelquefois obligés de remplir le registre 
de sortie qui est presque un duplicat du registre d’entrée. Dans 
quelques instances, le registre est arrangé de maniére 4 avoir une 
page pour les registres « d’entrée » et la page opposée pour les « sor- 
ties. » 

I] n’y a pas de pratique normale pour la sortie des machines de 
la rotonde. Quelques lignes exigent que les mécaniciens fassent 
ceci; d’autres laissent cela entre les soins des expéditeurs des loco- 
motives. Dans l’un ou l’autre cas la machine recoit l’eau et le ré- 
cipient des cendres est nettoyé avant que la locomotive est attachée 
au train. 


Locomotives ‘‘Compound”’ a Quatre Cylindres en Amérique. 


PAR F. J. COLE, 
Ingénieur-Mécanicien de la « American Locomotive Company,» 
Schenectady, New York. 

La demande de force pour remorquer les trains lourds & grande 
vitesse est tellement urgente sur les chemins de fer américains 
qu’il faut tirer parti de toutes les améliorations dans la construction 
des locomotives qui aideront 4 produire un effort supérieur de 
traction et de l’6conomie du combustible, avec moins de dommage 
a la couche de la blocaille d’empierrement. Les conditions qui exis- 
tent aujourd’hui nécessitent l’accélération rapide des trains lourds et 
demandent que la locomotive soutienne une puissance élevée a des 
vitesses modérées et grandes. Un des traits caractéristiques d’une 
locomotive 4 expansion simple, et par conséquence, une de ses limi- 
tations, est la baisse de la pression moyenne effective suivant l’aug- 
mentation de la vitesse. Une courbe typicale démontrant ce trait 
se trouve dans le fig. 1. 

a ligne solide A-B montre la pression moyenne effective pour 
une locomotive 4 expansion simple et la ligne pointillée A-D est celle 
a laquelle on pourra s’attendre d’une machine « compound » 4 quatre 
eylindres. L’avantage en remplissant la courbe suivant l’augmenta- 
tion de la vitesse a une grande valeur pratique en haussant sensible- 
ment le cheval-vapeur. Sous ce rapport une telle machine posséde 
quelques-uns des traits caractéristiques d’un moteur électrique. Des 
essais dans ce pays et a l’étranger confirment cette assertion et prou- 


Mean Effective Pressure — Percent. 


Piston Speed in Feet per Minute. 


Fig. 1.—-Mean Effective Pressure of a Simple and a Four-Cylinder 
Compound Locomotive. 


vent que ces locomotives développent pour un poids donné une plus 
grande puissance que les types ordinaires 4 expansion simple. 

Il sera peut-étre intéressant de considérer quelques-unes des 
conditions existant actuellement sur les chemins de fer américains 
et qui ont permis l’introduction de ce modéle de locomotive 4 Il’atten- 
tion favorable des hommes de cette profession. Depuis bien des an- 
nées les trains de voyageurs et en effet la plupart des trains 4 mar- 
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signature in the call-boy’s book. This refers, of course, to extra men 
and freight men. Passenger men are not called unless their trains 
are unusually late, in which case they are notified as to what time 
they are wanted. Besides signing the call book the men are some- 
times. required to fill in the oufgoing register, which is almost a du- 
plicate of the incoming register. In some instances the register is so 
arranged that one page is for the “in” records and the opposite page 
for the “out.” 

There is no standard practice as to taking engines out of the 
house. Some roads require the engineman to do this; others have 
the despatchers do it. In either case the engine receives water and 
has the ash-pan cleaned before going out to the train. 


Four-Cylinder Compound Locomotives in America. 


BY F. J. COLE. 
Mechanical Engineer of the American Locomotive Co.,Schenectady, N. Y. 
On American railroads the demand for power to haul heavy, 
fast trains is now so urgent that every advantage must be taken of 
improvements in locomotive construction which will assist in greater 
tractive power, fuel economy and less injury to the road bed. The 
conditions existing to-day necessitate the rapid acceleration of heavy 
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Fig. 2..-The Shaw Four-cylinder Locomotive, 1881. 


trains, and require the locomotive to sustain great horse power at 
moderate and high speeds. One of the characteristics of a single- 
expansion locomotive and therefore one of its limitations, is the 
rapid drop of the mean effective pressure as the speed increases. A 
typical curve illustrating this feature is shown in Fig. 1. 

The full line A. B. shows the M.E.P. for a single expansion en- 
gine, and the dotted line A. D. is that which may be expected of a 
four-cylinder compound. The advantage in filling out the curve as 
the speed increases is of much practical value in largely increasing 
the horse power. In this respect four-cylinder compounds have some 
of the characteristics of an electric motor. Tests made at home and 
abroad confirm this assertion, and prove that these engines develop 
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Fig. 3.—Cylinders of Shaw’ s Locomotive, 1881. 


greater horse power for a given weight than the ordinary single ex- 
panding types. 

It may be interesting to consider some of the conditions existing 
on American railroads at the present time which have rendered it 
possible to introduce this form of engine to the favorable notice of 
railroad men. For many years the passenger trains, and indeed, 
most of the freight trains in this country, were hauled by 
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chandises furent remorqués par la locomotive a 8 roues ou « Améri- 
caine.» Jusqu’éa il y a huit ou dix ans, ce type de locomotive fut 
plus généralement employé que tout autre. En 1873 la locomotive la 
plus lourde sur le chemin de fer « Chicago et North Western » fut une 
machine &@ huit roues pesant 70,000 lbs (31,752 kilos) et en 1881 la 
locomotive normale 4 voyageurs de la Compagnie «Pennsylvania» fut 
une machine de classe A &@ huit roues, pesant 81,000 lbs. (36,741 ki- 
los). Selon que la demande pour la force devint plus urgente et que 
les voitures augmentérent en poids, ces locomotives furent construi- 
tes d’un poids et d’une force supérieurs, jusqu’a ce qu’elles aient at- 
teint un poids d’environ 130,000 lbs. (58,967 kilos). Ceci détermine 
praticalenient leurs limitations, causées par l’insuffisance dé la sur- 
face de la grille et de la surface de chauffe, ainsi que par le poids 
excessif sur l’avant train et sur les roues motrices. Tandis qu’il y 
a quelques-unes de ces locomotives en service pesant de 140,000 a 
142,000 lbs. (63,503 & 64,411 kilos) elles forment l’exception au lieu 
d’étre normales. 

Le type Atlantique de locomotive fut introduit vers l’année 1895. 
Celui-ci est pratiquement une machine a huit roues avec arriére- 
roues trainant, sauf que la distance entre les roues motrices de de- 
vant et le centre des arriére-roues est beaucoup moindre. Depuis ce 
temps, on a largement employé ce type de locomotive dans le service 
de voyageurs et l’on en a construit un nombre trés considérable, pe- 





Fig. 4.—Arrangement of Cylinders 


sant de 150,000 4 190,000 lbs (68,039 4 86,183 kilos). Effectivement, 
leurs limitations de poids sur les roues motrices sont atteintes au 
poids d’environ 104,000 lbs (47,174 kilos) et il y a peu de lignes oa 
la voie est assez forte et bien ballastée pour résister 4 une machine 
avec un poids beaucoup plus fort sur les roues motrices. Avec des 
locomotives Atlantiques « compound » balancées, 4 quatre cylindres, 
on peut facilement mettre des poids sur les roues motrices de 110,000 
& 116,000 lbs (49,895 4 52,617 kilos). 

Ceci est dai a l’absence de grandes quantités de poids non-balan- 





Fig. 5.—Arrangement of Cylinders in Strong’s Balanced Compound, 1891. 


cés dans les roues motrices; de sorte que l’action destructive sur les 
voies a de grandes vitesses n’est pas augmentées par les plus grandes 
charges des roues. 
Les avantages de ces machines 4 quatre cylindres sont en bref: 
(a) Le balancement des parties réciproquantes par de sembla- 
bles parties mouvantes horizontales. Les pistons 4 basse-pression et 
leurs appareils mouvant en avant pendant que les parties 4 haute- 
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eight-wheel or American type engines. Until eight or ten years ago 
this type of locomotive was used to a greater extent than any other. 
in 1873 the heaviest engine on the C. & N. W. was an eight-wheeler, 
weighing 70,000 lbs., and in 1881 the standard passenger engine of 
the Pennsylvania was an eight-wheel class A, weighing 81,000 Ibs. 
As demand for power was more urgent and cars increased in weight, 
these engines were made heavier and more powerful until they 
reached about 130,000 lbs. weight. This practically determines their 
limitations, which are caused by lack of grate area and heating sur- 
face, and by excess weight on the leading truck and drivers. While 
there are a few of these engines running which weigh from 140,000 
to 142,000 lbs., they are the exception rather than the rule. 

About 1895 the Atlantic type of engine was introduced. It is 
practically an eight-wheel engine with a trailing truck, except that the 
distance between the front drivers to center of truck is much less. 
Since then, this type of engine has been very largely used in passen- 
ger service, and large numbers have been built weighing from 
150,000 to 190,000 lbs. Practically, their limitations of weight on 
drivers is reached at about 194,000 lbs., and there are few railroads 
which have track sufficiently strong and well ballasted to stand an 
engine of much greater weight on drivers. With four-cylinder, bal- 
anced, Atlantic compounds, driving-wheel weights of 110,000 to 116,- 


000 lbs. can be easily used. This is owing to the absence of large 
amounts of unbalanced weights in the driving wheels, so that the 
destructive action on the track at high speeds is not increased by the 
greater wheel loads. 


in Cumming’s Balanced Locomotive. 


Briefly, the advantages of these four-cylinder engines are: 


(a) Balancing of reciprocating parts by similar horizontal 
moving parts. The low-pressure pistons and their attachments move 





Fig. 6.—Cylinder Arrangement of Strong’s 
Balanced Compound, 1892. 


forward while the high-pressure parts move backward, the recip- 
rocating parts thus balancing one another without the use of the cus- 
tomary unbalanced weights in the wheels. 


(b) The. increase of weight permissible on the driving wheels 
when considered dynamically. In the ordinary engine, at 60 miles 
per hour, with 78 in. diameter drivers, the increase or decrease at 
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pression rétrogradent; les parties réciproquantes se balancant mu- 
tuellement sans l’emploi des poids usuels non-balancés dans les 
roues. 

(b) L’augmentation permissible du poids sur les roues motrices, 
considérée du point de vue dynamique. Dans la machine ordinaire 
a la vitesse de 60 milles (90 km) par heure, avec un diamétre des 
roues motrices de 78 pouces (193 cm), augmentation ou la diminu- 
tion a chaque révolution des poids statiques sur le rail est d’environ 
23 pour cent. Ceci est causé par la force centrifugale des poids ex- 
tras employés pour balancer les parties réciproquantes. 

(c) Augmentation d’environ 25 4 33 pour cent en puissance sou- 
tenue a des vitesses moyennes et élevées sans changement notable 
dans les dimensions ou dans le style de la chaudiére. 

(d@) Economie dans l’emploi du combustible, de l’eau et de la va- 
peur. , 

(e) Sub-division de force sur deux essieux a quatre cylindres. 
Réduction des efforts de force sur les essieux moteurs, causée par le 
fait que seulement la moitié du moment rotatoire est transmise a 
travers chaque essieu. Les avantages de parties mouvantes légéres 
telles que les tétes de piston, les tiges principales, les tiges de piston, 
etc. La légéreté de ces parties en permet le maniement facile et 
puisqu’elles doivent transmettre seulement la moitié de la quantité 
usuelle de force, il est probable qu’il y aura une diminution sensi- 
ble dans la détérioration et dans les réparations. 

Depuis environ un an, un nombre suffisant de ces machines a 
été construit et essayé en Amérique pour en démontrer la supériorité 
pour le service lourd 4 grande vitesse de voyageurs. 

Une courte histoire de l’usage de locomotives balancées a quatre 
cylindres dans ce pays sera peut-étre intéressante. 

En 1881 H. F. Shaw fit convertir une locomotive ancienne Hink- 
ley 16 x 24 pouces (40 x 61 cm) de 37 tonnes (3314 tonnes métri- 
ques) dans une machine balancée 4 quatre cylindres (fig. 2 et 3). 
Aucun essieu coudé ne fut employé, mais on appliqua des chassis ex- 
térieurs; en usant un arrangement de manivelle retournante 4 I’ex- 
térieur des roues qui permit aux deux tiges de passer’ l’une I’autre. 
Cette machine ne fut pas «compound» et les quatre cylindres 
étaient tous semblables, 10144 x 24 pouces (261% x 61cm). Tan- 
dis qu’il n’y a pas de ressemblance entre cette machine et la lo- 
comotive moderne du type « compound » balancée 4 quatre cylindres, 
il est néanmoins intéressant de-remarquer que la question de l’effet 
non-balancé des parties réciproquantes fut méme alors considérée 
assez sérieuse pour justifier la construction d’une machine pour dé- 
montrer le principe. 

En 1877 Mr. A. M. Cumming a pris un brevet pour une locomotive 
(fig. 4) en employant un essieu coudé avec les quatre cylindres sim- 
ples, arrangés dans le méme plan tranverse, mais on n’a rien cons- 
truit suivant ce dessin. 

En 1891 Mr. Georges S. Strong prit un brevet pour une locomoti- 
ve «compound » a quatre cylindres, oi tous les cylindres sont-dans le 
méme plan tranverse; la haute pression étant a l’intérieur des chAs- 
sis et opérant sur l’essieu coudé; la basse pression a l’extérieur des 
tiges étant attachée 4 la méme paire de roues. Ces manivelles sont 
ajustées 4 180 dégrés a4 l’intérieur et a l’extérieur du chassis, en fai- 
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each revolution of the static weights on the rail is about 23 per cent. 
This is caused by the centrifugal force of the excess weighis used 
to balance the reciprocating parts. 


(c) Increase of from 25 per cent. to 33 per cent. in sustained 
horse power at moderate and high speeds without any material 
change in size or style of boiler. 

(d) Economy in use of fuel, water and steam. 

(e) Sub-division of power on two axles with four cylinders. 
Reduction of bending stresses en the driving axles due to the fact 
that only half of the turning moment is transmitted through each 
axle. Whe advantages of light moving parts, such as crossheads, 
main rods, piston rods, etc. The lightness of these parts permits 






















































































Fig. 7.General Arrangement of Bulla’s Four-Cylinder 
Locomotive, 1895. 


them to be easily handled, and as they have to transmit only half 
the usual amount of power the probability is that the wear and re- 
pairs will be largely decreased. 

In the last year or so a Sufficient number of these engines have 
been built and tested in America, to demonstrate their superiority 
for heavy high-speed passenger service. 

A brief history of four-cylinder, balanced engines in this country 
may be of interest: 

In 1881 H. F. Shaw had an old 16-in. x 24-in. Hinkley, 37-ton 
locomotive converted into a four-cylinder, balanced engine (Figs. 2 
and 3). No crank axle was used, but outside frames were applied, 
and a return crank arrangement used outside the wheels by means 
of which the two rods could pass each other. This engine was not a 
compound, and the four cylinders were ali alike, 10%4in. x 24-in. 




















Fig. 8.—Strong’s Balanced Compound Locomotive, 1896. 


sant ainsi une construction balancée. Un dessin de cette locomotive 
est montrée en fig. 5. 

En 1892 Strong prit un brevet pour l’arrangement de cylindres 
montré en fig. 6, ot les cylindres 4 haute et basse pression sont dans 
un seul ouvrage en fonte, et ol une soupape de piston contrGéle la 
distribution de vapeur dans les deux cylindres. 

En 1895 M. B. Bulla a obtenu un brevet pour une locomotive avec 
quatre cylindres 4 demie-manivelle, les manivelles étant ajustées a 
180 dégrés; la distribution de vapeur aux deux cylindres étant con- 
trélée par une seule soupape et la soupape étant opérée par le moyen 
de la distribution usuelle par coulisse « Stephenson » (fig. 7). Ap- 
paremment, cette locomotive ne fut jamais construite et l’idée d’un 
«compound » balancé fut évidemment regardée par l’inventeur com- 


Fig. 9.—Vauclain Four-Cylinder Balanced Compound for the 
Plant System, 1902. 


While this engine bears no resemblance to the modern engine of 
the four-cylinder, balanced, compound type, yet it is interesting to 
note that the question of the unbalanced effect of the reciprocating 
parts was considered serious enough even at that time to warrant 
building an engine to demonstrate the principle. 


In 1877 Mr. A. M. Cumming patented a locomotive (Fig. 4), using 
a crank axle with the four simple cylinders arranged in the same 
transverse plane, but the design was never built. 


In 1891 Mr. Geo. S. Strong patented a four-cylinder compound 
locomotive in which all the cylinders are in the same transverse 
plane, the high pressure being inside the frames and operating on 
the crank axle, the low pressure outside of the rods being connected 
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Fig. 10.—Cole Four-Cylinder Balanced Compound for the New York Central, 1904. 


me un point secondaire. Il attacha plus d’importance aux petites 
roues pour l’augmentation de la traction. 

En 1896 Mr. Georges S. Strong convertit 4 une locomotive « com- 
pound » balancée 4 quatre cylindres, une machine 4 expansion sim- 
ple qu’il avait fait construire 4 son intention en 1888 par Hinkley 
Locomotive Works (fig. 8). 

Cette machine eut un essieu coudé pour les roues motrices de de- 
vant; les tiges principales de haute et basse pression étant attachées 
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Fig. 11.—Outline of Cole Four-Cylinder Balanced Compound for 
the New York Central. 


aux avant-roues. Elle fut essayée sur le réseau du West Shore de la 
ligne « New York Central» en Octobre et Novembre 1899; les rap- 
ports sur les essais ayart été alors publiés sous la forme d’une bro- 
chure. Suivant les renseignements actuellement obtenables, il pa- 
raitrait que la machine Strong fut en effet la premiére locomotive 
du type « compound » balancé 4 quatre cylindres mise en service dans 
ce pays. Sa construction entraina l’emploi de l’essieu coudé; une des 


Fig. 12.—Application of Four-Cylinder Balanced Compound Arrangement to 


séries de pistons et de tiges fonctionnant dans la direction opposée 
a lautre et balancant les parties réciproquantes en mouvement. Ce- 
pendant, sa construction entraina tant de variations radicales de la 
coutume générale (telles que des foyers jumeaux ondulés, l’engrenage 
spécial des soupapes, des soupapes 4 gril, etc.) que ce modéle n’a pas 
évidemment rencontré assez de faveur pour justifier sa construction 
en nombre important par une compagnie quelconque de chemin de 
fer. D’ailleurs le dessin a évidemment rencontré des désavantages en 
étant modifié de celui d’une vieille machine; de sorte que beaucoup 
de parties furent moins satisfaisantes que si une nouvelle locomotive 
avait été construite a cette intention. 

En 1902 les Baldwin Locomotive Works ont construit une locomo- 





These cranks are set at 180 deg. inside 


to the same pair of wheels. 
Plan 


and outside the frame, thus making a balanced construction, 
of this locomotive is shown in Fig. 5. 


In 1892 Strong patented the arrangement of cylinders shown in 
Fig. 6, in which the high and low-pressure cylinders are in one cast- 
ing with one piston valve controlling the distribution of steam into 


both cylinders. 


In 1895 M. B. Bulla was granted a patent for a locomotive hav- 
ing four half-crank cylinders with cranks set at 180 deg., one valve 
controlling the distribution of steam to both cylinders, the valve 
being operated by the usual Stephenson link motion (Fig. 7). Ap- 
parently this locomotive was never built, and the idea of a balanced 
compound was evidently a secondary matter in the inventor’s mind. 
He deemed the small wheels for increasing traction of more impor- 
tance. 


In 1896 Mr. George S. Strong converted a single-expansion en- 
gine, which was built for him in 1888 by the Hinkley Locomotive 
Works, to a four-cylinder, balanced compound (Fig. 8). This engine 
had a crank axle for the forward drivers, both the high and low 
pressure main rods being connected to the forward pair of wheels. 
It was tested on the West Shore Division of the New York Central, 
October and November, 1899, and reports of the tests were published 
at that time in a pamphlet. From information obtainable at this 
time it would appear that the Strong engine was really the first of 
the four-cylinder, balanced compound type to run in this country. 
It involved in its construction the use of the crank axle with one set 
of pistons and rods working in an opposite direction to the other, and 
balancing the moving reciprocating parts. Its construction, however, 
included so many radical departures from general practice, such as 
twin corrugated fireboxes, special valve gear, gridiron valves, etc., 
that it did not apparently meet with enough favor to warrant any 











“Pacific”? (4-6-2) Type Locomotive. 


railroad company building them in large quantities. Furthermore, 
the design was evidently handicapped by being altered from an old 
engine, so it is probable a number of the parts were not as satis- 
factory as if a new engine had been constructed for this purpose. 


In 1902 the Baldwin Locomotive Works built a four-cylinder, bal- 
anced, ten-wheel engine for the Plant System (Fig. 9). In 1903 the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works built a four-cylinder, balanced Atlantic 
engine for the Santa Fe road. 

In April, 1904, the American Locomotive Company built a four- 


cylinder, balanced Atlantic engine for the New York Central 
(Fig. 10). This engine was exhibited at the World’s Fair, and is 
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tive balancée 4 dix roues et 4 quatre cylindres (fig. 9) pour le ré- 
seau Plant. En 1903 la méme usine a construit pour la ligne Santa 
Fe une locomotive « Atlantic» balancée, 4 quatre cylindres. Au 
mois d’Avril 1904, la « American Locomotive Company » a construit 
une machine semblable pour la ligne « New York Central » (fig. 10). 

Gette machine a été exposée a St. Louis et fait service actuelle- 
ment sur la ligne « New York Central.» Ses dimensions sont les sui- 


vantes:— 
Equivalents 
métriques. 
40 x 65x65 cm. 
200 cm. 
7 2.13 m. 
27 pieds 9 pouces 8.46 m. 
50,000 22,680 kilos 
110,000 49.895 
40,000 18,144 ee 
200,000 90,719 oi 
16.26 mét. 


Dimensions. 


Cylindres 15% X26 x 26 
Roues motrices 9 
Empattement, 


pouces 


roues motrices 
total 
avant train Ibs. 
roues motrices = 
25 “ arriéres-roues 
od “total 
Surface de chauffe, 


pieds 


Poids sur 


foyer pieds carrés carrés 
tubes en 
briques 
refrac- 
taires pieds carré s 
cS és ad tubes “ 
“ “ “ total 
Surface de la grille = = 


st. carrés 


On a fait des calculs trés soignés quant au contre-balancement et 
on a cherché dans les dessins & produire un minimum d’effet verti- 
cal sur la voie et d’oscillation. Pendant l’essai a St. Louis au mois 
de Novembre sur la ligne expérimentale de la ligne « Pennsy!vania,» 
on a développé pendant la durée continue de deux heures: 1630 de 
puissance indiquée en chevaux, 1470 chevaux-vapeur au dynamo- 
métre, et 9796 Ibs. (4443 kilos) d’effort de traction avec 50 pour cent 
de détente a la vitesse de 57 milles (92 km) par heure; 1641 de 
puissance indiquée en chevaux, 1476 chevaux-vapeur au dynamométre 
et 9896 lbs. (4489 kilos) d’effort de traction avec 55 pour cent de dé- 
tente, 4 la vitesse de 57 milles (92 km) par heure. On a en outre 
développé pendant 114 heure continue, 1369 de puissance indiquée en 
chevaux, 1189 chevaux-vapeur au dynamométre et 6788 lbs. (3079 ki- 
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now running on the New York Central. Its dimensions are as fol- 


lows: 


Cylinders, in. 

Drivers, in, 

Wheelbase, driving, ft. 

Wheelbase, total 

MUCIIHE OF ETAUNCIES, UG 6 a \<o.a.os0)-0:dnie @ 9010.59. 916 00-4. 8 aga ere 4 Ocese lee 5 
6 He AVON MIDs oor: dcisieters w o.ale teen on eicarerectesi secs sis teee renee 
™ OF | SOA RUSRS SONOS. 5s: t\'5-5)-6.20 0/0. <9 oR te ie co tere wes oa Nein wie woe wr se ales 40,000 


” total, lbs 
Hasting surface, firebox, sq. ft. 
ig firebox tubes, sq. ft 
- > tubes, sa. ft.. 4 eke. O ok ee eae ee ew hm 
total, sq.  epeaeeianeG pis A Kurmatr 
Sea eee in Sis wlaloree bia wants & a160ee beiai ahssh:4 4:01 600 ee 


“ “ 


Grate area, sa. ft. 


Very careful calculations were made of the counterbalancing, 
and it was designed so as to produce a minimum amount of vertical 
effect on the track and nosing of the locomotive. During the test 
at St. Louis, in November, on the Pennsylvania tésting plant 1,630 
indicated horse power, 1,470 dynamometer horse power and 9,796 Ibs. 
drawbar pull were developed continuously for two hours, with 50 
per cent. cut-off at 57 miles per hour; 1,641 indicated horse power, 
1,476 dynamometer ‘horse power and 9,896 Ibs. drawbar pull with 55 
per cent. cut-off at 57 miles per hour were developed continuously 
for two hours; 1,369 indicated horse power, 1,189 dynamometer 
horse power and 6,788 lbs. drawbar pull with 40 per cent cut-off at 
66 miles per hour were developed continuously for one hour and a 
half; and 1,336 indicated horse power, 1,045 dynamometer horse 
power and 5,224 lbs. drawbar pull with 40 per cent. cut-off at 75 
miles per hour were developed continuously for one hour. This lat- 
ter test was run without any evidence of heating and, if required, 
could have been readily sustained for a much longer period. 

Fig. 11 shows an outline arrangement of the engine, represent- 
ing particularly the cylinders, main rods and driving wheels. The 
































































































































Fig. 13.—Application of Four-Cylinder Balanced Compound Arrangement to ‘Prairie’? (2-6-2) Type Locomotive. 


jos) d’effort de traction avec 40 pour cent de détente 4 la vitesse de 
66 milles (106 km) par heure. Pendant une heure continue on a dé- 
veloppé 1336 de puissance indiquée en chevaux 1045 chevaux-vapeur 
au dynamométre 5224 Ibs. (2370 kilos) effort de traction, avec 40 
pour cent de détente 4 la vitesse de 75 milles (121 km) par heure. 
Cette derniére épreuve a été parcourue sans aucune évidence de sur- 
chauffure et on aurait pu au besoin la maintenir pendant un temps 
plus considérable. 

Fig. 11 montre un arrangement en contour de la machine repré- 
sentant spécialement les cylindres, les tiges principales et les roues 
motrices. Le but de mettre en avant les cylindres 4 haute pression est 
d’éviter une longueur inutile de la chaudiére et de l’empattement 
ainsi que d’obtenir une grande longueur de tiges principales 4 haute 
pression. Dans cette machine spéciale on n’a fait que peu de chan- 
gements au type régulier « Atlantic » de la ligne New York Central. 
Les tuyaux sont maintenus 4 16 pieds (4.88 m), la distance du 
centre des cylindres jusqu’aux roues motrices en avant ne dépasse 
que par 3 pouces (7.62 cm) dans la machine réguliére. Ce plan a 
été adopté dans le but d’obtenir l’espace mort nécessaire pour les 
cylindres 4 basse pression et pour les roues de l’avant train. Dans 
tout autre modeéle de machine « Atlantic » ayant des cylindres dans 
la méme surface tranverse, il faudrait allonger la chaudiére par 30 
pouces (76 cm) a 3 pieds (9114 em). 

Dans 1’été de 1904 les «Baldwin Locomotive Works» ont construit 
une locomotive « Atlantic » pour la Compagnie « Chicago Burlington- 
Quincy » ow les tiges a basse pression ont été jointes aux roues prin- 
cipales et les tiges 4 haute pression a l’essieu de devant ou coudé. 

En 1905 la méme usine a fourni a la ligne de New Haven une ma- 
chine baiancée 4 quatre cylindres et 4 dix roues. Dans cette machine 
les tiges de haute et basse pression sont toutes les deux jointes aux 
avant-roues avec l’essieu coudé. 

La « American Locomotive Company » a construit ou est en train 
de construire pour les lignes « New York Central,» « Erie,» « Penn- 


object in placing the high-pressure cylinders ahead is to avoid an 
unnecessary length of boiler and wheel base and to obtain a good 
length of high pressure main rods. In this particular engine but 
few changes were made over the regular New York Central Atlantic 
type engine. The flues are maintained at 16 ft., the distance from 
center of cylinders to forward drivers is only 3 in. more than the 
regular engine. This was in order to obtain the necessary clearance 
for the low-pressure cylinders and engine truck wheels. Any other 
design of Atlantic engine having cylinders in the same transverse 
plane necessitates lengthening the boiler from 30 in. to 3 ft. 

In the summer of 1904 the Baldwin Locomotive Works built an 
Atlantic engine for the C. B. & Q., in which the low-pressure rods 
were connected to the main wheels, and the high-pressure rods to 
the forward or crank axle. 

In 1905 the Baldwin Locomotive Works built a four-cylinder, bal- 
anced, ten-wheel engine for the New Haven. In this engine the high 
and low-pressure rods are both connected to the forward wheels with 
a crank axle. 

The American Locomotive Company has built or has under con- 
struction four-cylinder, balanced engines for the New York Central, 
Erie, Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania Lines West. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that in a very short space ot 
time engines of this description have come into quite common use 
in this country. The reports of the performance indicate that they 
have a large and increasing field of usefulness because of their 
superior qualities for tractive power, great horse power, economy in 
the use of fuel and steam and less destructive action on the tracks, 
so that it is probable that a large number will be built in the near 
future, and that their use may become quite general. 

With the exception of a few ten-wheelers, all the four- 
cylinder, balanced engines built in this country have been of the 
Atlantic type. The principle, however, is applicable to Pacific or 
4-6-2 type, consolidation or 2-8-0 type, twelve-wheelers or 4-8-0 type, 
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Fig. 14.—Application of Four-Cylinder Balanced Compound Arrangement to 12-Wheel (4-8-0) Type Locomotive. 


sylvania » et « Pennsylvania (Ouest) » des locomotives balancées a 
quatre cylindres. 

De ce qui précéde, on verra sous peu que des machines de ce type 
auront été tout 4 fait généralement adoptées dans ce pays. Les rap- 
ports de leur ouvrage montrent que leurs qualités supérieures quant 
a la force tractive, leur grande puissance indiquée en chevaux, leur 
économie dans l’emploi de combustible et de vapeur et leur action 
moins destructive sur les voies —leur assurent un champ étendu et 
d’utilité agrandissante; de sorte qu’il est trés probable qu’un grand 
nombre sera construit dans l’avenir prochain et que leur emploi puis- 
se devenir tout 4 fait général. 

A l’exception d’une ou deux a dix roues, toutes les locomotives ba- 


or as a matter of fact to almost any class or arrangement of wheels. 
The system adopted by the American Locomotive Company requires 
only a slight increase in wheel base or length of boiler. Owing to 
the limitations of space between the front drivers and cylinders on 
locomotives having two-wheel leading trucks three different methods 
of applying the balanced principle are available. 

(a) Locating the high-pressure cylinders ahead and increasing 
the distance between the front drivers and center of cylinders about 
24 in. 

(b) Inclining the high-pressure cylinders to clear the front 
driving axle. 
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Fig. 15.—Application of Four-Cylinder Balanced Compound Arrangement to ‘Pacific’? (4-6-2) Type Locomotive—Front Axie Cranked. 


lancées & quatre cylindres construites dans ce pays ont été du type 
« Atlantic.» Le principe peut cependant s’appliquer au type « Paci- 
fic» ou 4-6-2, au type consolidé ou 2-8-0, 4 des machines 4 douze 
roues ou 4-8-0; ou enfin 4 presque toute classe ou tout arrangement 
de roues. Le systéme adopté par la « American Locomotive Com- 
pany » entraine seulement une petite augmentation de l’empattement 
ou de la longueur de chaudiére. Par suite des limitations d’espace 
entre les roues motrices de devant et les cylindres sur les locomotives 
ayant des avant-trains 4 deux roues, il y a trois méthodes différentes 
pour l’application du principe balancé. 

(a) En mettant les cylindres 4 haute pression en avant et en 
augmentant la distance entre les roues motrices de devant et le cen- 
tre des cylindres par environ 24 pouces (61 cm). 


(c) Looping the high pressure main rods so as to encircle the 
front driving axle. 

The first and second of these arrangements are the most feasible. 
Making the main rod with a loop is a doubtful expedient which 
would probably be used only as a last resort. The following dia- 
grams show the application to locomotives of different classes: 

Fig. 12 is a Pacific, 4-6-2 type, in which the high-pressure cylin- 
ders are inside the frames and inclined so that the guides will clear 
the front axle. No increase has been made in the normal distance 
between center of cylinders and first driver so that the boiler and 
flues are maintained at their usual length. 


In Fig. 13 is shown the application to a Prairie passenger engine, 
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Fig. 16.—Application 


of Four-Cylinder Balanced Compound Arrangement to Ten-Wheel (4-6-0) Type Locomotive. 
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(b) En inclinant les cylindres a haute pression afin de franchir 
lVessieu moteur de devant. 

(c) En mettant en lacet les tiges principales 4 haute pression, 
de maniére 4 environner |’essieu moteur de devant. 

Le premier et le second de ces arrangements sont les plus prati- 
quables. I] serait un expédient douteux de faire tourner la tige prin- 
cipale et on ne l’essayerait que comme dernier ressort. Les diagram- 
mes suivants montrent l’application 4 des locomotives de classes di- 
verses. 

Fig. 12 est un type « Pacific » 4-6-2 oi les cylindres 4 haute pres- 
sion sont a l’intérieur des chassis et sont inclinés, afin que les guides 
puissent franchir l’essieu de devant. On n’a pas augmenté la distan- 
ce normale entre le centre des cylindres et la premiére roue motrice, 
de sorte que les longueurs normales de la chaudiére et des tuyaux 
sont maintenues. 

En fig. 18 on a démontré l’application & une machine « Prairie » 
pour train de voyageurs, type 2-6-2. La chaudiére et l’empattement 
sont allongés entre la roue motrice de devant et le centre des cy- 
lindres, environ 24 inches (61 cm) en excés de la distance normale 
demandée par les cylindres simples. L’avant-train & deux roues est 
constant avec des coussinets extérieurs, puisque le chassis et le che- 
vet oscillant seraient autrement des obstacles aux cylindres a haute 
pression. Avec l’avant-train 4 coussinets extérieurs, toute la distan- 
ce entre les roues est laissée libre pour les cylindres & haute pres- 
sion. 

Dans fig. 14 on montre l’application & des machines a douze 
gfoues; les roues motrices de devant étant pourvues de l’essieu coudé et 
les cylindres @ haute pression étant mises en avant de ceux a basse 
pression comme dans les dessins antérieurs. Ce type peut étre cons- 
truit avec la longueur normale de chaudiére et les tuyaux peuvent 
étre maintenus, mais il est tant soit peu avantageux de l’augmenter 
par environ 10 ou 12 pouces (25 ou 30 cm) afin de faire plus acces- 
sibles les tétes de piston 4 haute pression, ainsi que de permettre 
l’inspection de la garniture du cylindre a haute pression sans devoir 
enlever la tige de la téte de piston. 

Fig. 15 montre l’application 4 une machine « Pacific » type 4-6-2, 
avec un essieu coudé aux roues motrices de devant. Les cylindres a 
haute pression sont en avant de ceux a basse pression, et la chaudié- 
re ainsi que les tuyaux ont été maintenus dans les longueurs nor- 
males, mais il y aurait quelque avantage en l’augmentant par 10 ou 
12 pouces (25 a 30 cm) comme dans le cas de la machine a douze 
roues (fig. 14). 

Fig. 16 montre l’application & une machine a dix roues du type 
4-6-0 pour le service de voyageurs. Les cylindres 4 haute pression 
sont en avant de ceux & basse pression, quoique le méme argument 
ne s’applique que dans le cas des types « Pacific » et de celui & douze 
roues, quant a l’augmentation par 10 ou 12 inches (25 a 30 cm) de 
la distance indiquée entre les roues motrices de devant et. les cylin- 
dres. 
Le moment rotatoire de la locomotive balancée 4 quatre cylindres 
est plus uniforme que celui d’une machine simple d’effort sembla- 
ble de traction. Ceci est montré en fig. 17; les lignes solides étant 
le moment rotatoire de la « Compound » balancée et les lignes pointil- 
lées celui de la machine simple & deux cylindres de la méme puis- 
sance. Le moment rotatoire maximum est quand les deux manivel- 
les sont en avant du centre de la rue a un angle de 45 dégrés de I’ho- 
rizontale. Ceci est di 4 la différence en moment rotatoire causée 
par l’angularité de la tige principale quand en avant ou derriére le 
centre. Cette singularité est neutralisée par les deux tiges de la ma- 
chine 4 quatre cylindres. Tandis que l’une est 45 dégrés derriére le 
centre, l’autre est 45 dégrés en avant; de sorte que sous ce rapport 
il n’y a pas de variation. La détente plus longue qui donne une pres- 
sion plus uniforme du bouton de manivelle est un autre avantage de 
la machine « Compound.» En général, la détente serait le double de 
la longueur dans la machine simple. Tandis que cet avantage soit 
en partie neutralisée & une grande vitesse par l’accélération et la 
rétardation des parties réciproquantes, il résulte toujours un gain 
effectif dans l’uniformité de moment rotatoire de ce trait caracté- 
ristique. 

Les raffinements les plus extrémes ont été employés a 1’étranger 
dans le but d’économiser le combustible et la vapeur. Des mouve- 
ments indépendants de soupape pour chaque cylindre de haute pres- 
sion et basse pression arrangés de maniére & ce que la détente puisse 
étre changée indépendamment |’un de l’autre, sont généralement em- 
ployés. Des soupapes d’évacuation séparées et des tuyéres d’évacua- 
tion ajustables sont employées pour améliorer la force de démarrage 
et varier l’intensité du tirage. Tous ces appareils, tandis qu’ils pro- 
duisent, une machine plus efficiente, en augmentent la complication 
et 4 moius qu’ils ne soient maniés par des hommes qui sont a toute 
occasion & la piste des économies possibles dans le combustible, peu- 
vent entrainer des dépenses plus fortes pour les réparations, qui ex- 
céderont l’économie en question. D’ailleurs, les demandes du ser- 
vice des lignes américaines sont plus exigeantes et occupent une 
plus grande proportion qu’a l’étranger du temps d’un mécanicien; de 
sorte que l’on doit limiter au minimum le nombre de manches, de 
leviers et d’autres appareils mécaniques ayant besoin d’ajustement et 
de changement. Dans l’introduction de ce type de locomotive aux 
lignes américaines et dans le but de se conformer aux conditions 
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2-6-2 type. The boiler and wheel base are lengthened between the 
front driver and center of cylinders about 24 in. over the normal 
distance required for simple cylinders. The two-wheel leading truck 
is made with outside bearings, as the frame and swinging bolster 
would otherwise be in the way of the high pressure cylinders. With 
the outside bearing truck the entire distance between the wheels is 
left free for the high-pressure cylinders. 


In Fig. 14 is shown the application to twelve-wheel engines, the 
forward drivers being provided with crank axle and the high-pres- 
sure cylinders ahead of the low, as in previous designs. This design 
can be built with the normal length of boiler and flues maintained, 
but it is somewhat advantageous to increase this about 10 in. or 
12 in., on account of making the high-pressure crossheads more ac- 
cessible, and also permitting the high-pressure cylinder packing to 
be examined without removing the rod from the crosshead. 


Fig. 15 shows the application to a Pacific engine, 4-6-2 type, with 
a crank axle at the forward drivers. The high pressure cylinders 
are ahead of the low, and the boiler and flues have been maintained 
at their normal length, but it would be some advantage to increase 
this 10 in. or 12 in., as in the case of the twelve-wheeler (Fig. 14). 


Fig. 16 shows the application to a ten-wheel, 4-6-0 type, passenger 
engine. The high-pressure cylinders are ahead of the low, and the 
boiler and flues are maintained at their normal length, although the 
same argument will obtain in this case as in the Pacific and twelve- 
wheel, to increase by 10 in. or 12 in. this distance between the front 
drivers and cylinders. 


The turning moment of the four-cylinder, balanced locomotive 
is more uniform than a simple engine of similar tractive power. 
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17.—Turning Moment of Simple and Four-Cylinder Bal- 
anced Compound Locomotive. 


Fig. 


This is shown in Fig. 17, the solid lines being the turning moment 
of the balanced compound, and the dotted lines those of the two- 


cylinder simple engine of the same power. The greatest turning 
moment of the simple engine is when both cranks are forward of 
the center of the wheel at an angle of 45 deg. from the horizontal. 
This is due to the difference in turning moment caused by the angu- 
larity of the main rod when forward or back of the center. This 
peculiarity is neutralized by the two rods of the four-cylinder en- 
gine. While one is 45 deg. back of the center the other is 45 deg. 
ahead of the center, consequently there is no variation in this re- 
spect. The longer cut-off, which gives a more uniform crank-pin 
pressure, is another advantageous feature of the compound. Gener- 
ally speaking, the cut-off would be twice as long as in the simple 
engine. While this is neutralized in some degree at high speed by 
the acceleration and retardation of the reciprocating parts, there is 
still a substantial gain in uniformity of turning moment from this 
characteristic. 


Abroad, the utmost refinements have been used for the purpose 
of fuel and steam economy. Independent valve motions for each 
high and low pressure cylinder, arranged so that the cut-off can be 
changed independently of each other, are in general use. Separate 
exhaust valves and adjustable exhaust nozzles are used to improve 
the starting power and vary the intensity of the blast. All these ap- 
pliances, while they make a more efficient machine, increase its com- 
plication, and except where handled by men who are on the alert to 
save fuel on every occasion, may result in increased cost of repairs 
which will more than outweigh the saving of fuel. Furthermore, 
the demands of service cn American roads are more exacting and 
take up a larger proportion of a locomotive engineer’s time than 
abroad, and render it desirable to limit the number of handles, levers 
and other meciianical appliances requiring adjusting and alteration 
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actuelles, l’avis général est que la simplicité doit étre la tonique et 
que l’on doit omettre tout accessoire qui n’est pas indispensable au 
succés de l’opération de la locomotive; la seule exception étant dans 
des localités ot le prix du combustible justifierait le cofit extra et les 
frais d’entretien de tous les appareils employés dans cette intention 
4 l’étranger. Par ces motifs, les locomotives balancées construites 
dams ce pays n’ont généralement employé qu’un seul mouvement de 
soupape pour la distribution de la vapeur a l’un cété ou l’autre des 
cylindres 4 haute pression et a basse pression. On a fait le moins de 
changements possibles contre les machines simples de type sembla- 
ble, au dela de l’application de l’essieu coudé et de l’arrangement des 
cylindres; le mouvement ordinaire de soupape « Stephenson » avec 
excentrique indirect, étant employé. Il semble qu’une certaine éco- 
nomie de combustible est assurée avec des mouvements indépendam- 
ment ajustables de soupapes que l’on peut changer pour s’accorder 
avec les conditions mutables du service des chemins de fer. Mais il 
est question si nous sommes maintenant préts dans ce pays a sa- 
crifier nos idées de simplicité et d’application 4 la droiture des 
moyens pour arriver au but, et a adopter ces raffinements excessifs 
qui ont été perfectionnés 4 l’étranger et qui y sont employés avec 
succés. Et sauf pour des essais ou dans des cas exceptionnels, ou 
il puisse y avoir quelque demande pour ces complications supplé- 
mentaires, on peut dire avec sfireté que pendant quelque temps la 
plupart de ces locomotives seront construites avec un mouvement or- 
dinaire & soupape unique; les parties extras étant réduites au mini- 
mum. 


L’Electrification des Lignes Arterielles. 





PAR L. R. POMEROY. 

Du point de vue physique et mécanique la traction électrique 
peut répondre &@ tous les besoins et exigences du service des voies 
ferrées. Ainsi la question de remplacer la traction 4 vapeur par 
Vélectricité est un probléme entiérement commercial. Les princi- 
paux motifs jusqu’ici, qui ont justifié le remplacement de la traction 
a vapeur par lélectricité étaient une certaine densité de trafic, 
conjointe avec une fréquence d’unités. Jusqu’é tout derniérement ce- 
ci bornait le champ a4 quelques lignes seulement. Mais la marche con- 
tinuelle d’améliorations a agrandi la sphére jusqu’au point oi main- 
tenant beaucoup de lignes trouveront qu’une sérieuse considération 
de ce sujet leur sera avantageuse. 

A peine existe-t-il aujourd’hui une ligne 4 vapeur qui n’a de sec- 
tions ot le trafic local peut étre manié avec plus de profit par un 
service électrique léger et comparativement fréquent, que comme 
maintenant, avec de grands trains 4 vapeur, et en faisant ainsi, 
simplifier l’opération d’un lourd service directe. Les trains 4 vapeur 
et les trains électriques peuvent étre opérés sur les mémes voies 
sans étre un embarras ou au détriment de l’autre. En faisant ainsi, 
chaque service serait convenablement manié de maniére 4 rencontrer 
le mieux les conditions de chacun d’eux. Encore, sur les rampes de 
montagnes ot de lourdes locomotives 4 pousser sont maintenues, et 
pour l’opération sire de tunnels, l’électricité est 4 la fois profitable 
et convenable. Méme dans le cas ov le cotit serait aussi élevé qu’avec 
le service & vapeur les avantages qui en résulteraient en justi- 
fieraient l’usage. 

Dans l’ouvrage fort, 1’élément de limitation est la chaudiére, et 
le maximum d’adhésion ne peut étre utilisé qu’a des marches lentes. 
Par exemple une locomotive de 180,000 lbs. (81.646 kilos) sur les 
roues motrices a un effort de traction, 4 10 milles, (16 km.) par 
heure, d’a peu prés 40,000 Ibs. (18,1444 kilos) ou 4.541. A 30 milles 
(118 km) par heure, l’effort de traction devient 13,250 Ibs. (6010 
kilos) ou 30.2 42 1. Comme leffort de traction gouverne le poids 
remorqué, la locomotive électrique peut utiliser indéfiniment, une 
puissance proportionnée au maximum d’adhésion. L’effort sur la 
barre d’attelage est entiérement indépendant de la vitesse critique 
d’une locomotive 4 vapeur, telle que limitée par la chaudiére. Les 
ponts sur la ligne déterminent la grandeur, le poids et par consé- 
quent la force de la locomotive 4 vapeur, tandis qu’avec le service 
électrique le systéme a l’unité multiple rend possible le maniement 
dune charge maximum, avec une réduction des frais de travail, 
indépendemment des ponts légers et enléve la nécessité de les rem- 
placer avant l’expiration de leur durée naturelle. L’argent épargnée 
ainsi paierait en partie le coat de l’électrification. La méme chose 
s’applique relativement au programme étendu et cotiteux pour la 
réduction des rampes, tel que pourvu dans le budget de chaque an- 
née, 

Avec les locomotives 4 vapeur, la consommation de la houille, 
pendant la marche, de 5 lbs. (2.27 kilos) par cheval-vapeur-heure 
indiquée, signifie en réalité environ 7 lbs. (3.18 kilos) aux ronds 
des roues motrices, considérant le charbon employé pendant que la 
machine est en vapeur, et estimant que la capacité de la machine 
est 85 pour cent et ajoutant 20 pour cent pour couvrir la consomma- 
tion du charbon, quand non occupée au remorquage des trains, et 
pour compenser des pertes dues 4 la condensation dans les cylindres. 
Sous des conditions électriques, la consommation de charbon mon- 
tera a environ 4 lbs. (1.81 kilos) ou 5 lbs. (2.27 kilos) par cheval- 
vapeur-heure aux rails. L’écrivain apprend que l’usine de force du 
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toa minimum. In the introduction of this type of engine to Ameri- 
can roads and to suit the conditions of to-day it is the concensus of 
opinion that simplicity should be the keynote and all devices which 
are not absolutely necessary to the successful working of the loco- 
motive should be omitted, tne only exception being in localities 
where the price of fuel would warrant the extra cost and mainten- 
ance of all the attachments for fuel saving in use abroad. For these 
reasons the balanced locomotives built in this country have generally 
used only one valve motion to distribute the steam on either side to 
the high and low pressure cylinders. As few changes as possible 
have been made over simple engines of similar type other than the 
application of the crank axle and cylinder arrangement, the ordinary 
Stephenson valve motion with indirect rocker being used. There 
seems to be no doubt of some saving in fuel with independently ad- 
justable valve motions which can be changed to suit the varying 
conditions of railroad service. But it is a question whether we are 
veady, in this country, at the present time, to sacrifice our ideas of 
simplicity and directness of means to the end and adopt these ultra- 
refinements which have been perfected and are in successful use 
abroad. And except for purposes of test or unusual cases where there 
may be some demand for these additional complications, it is safe 
to say that for some time to come the greatest number of these loco- 
motives will be built with the ordinary single-valve motion, and with 
the extra parts reduced to a minimum. 


The Electrification of Trunk Lines. 





BY L. R. POMEROY. 

It is assumed, that from a physical and mechanical standpoint, 
electric traction can meet all the demands and requirements of rail- 
road service. Therefore, whether electricity will replace steam trac- 
tion or not is entirely a commercial problem. The governing fea- 
tures heretofore, to justify the substitution of electric for steam 
traction were a certain density of traffic coupled with frequency of 
units. Up to quite recently this narrowed the field to only a few 
roads. But the steady march of improvement has widened the field, 
until now a great many roads will find it to their advantage to 
carefully consider the subject. 


There is hardly a steam road in existence to-day which does not 
have divisions where distinctly local traffic can be handled more 
profitably by light, comparatively frequent electric service, than 
as now, with heavy steam trains, and by so doing simplify the opera- 
tion of the heavy through service. Both steam and electric trains 
can be operated over the same tracks without detriment or em- 
barrassment to either. In so doing each kind of service would be 
appropriately handled in a manner best suited to the conditions of 
each. Again, on mountain grades where heavy pusher engines are 
maintained, and for safe operation of tunnels, electricity is both 
profitable and suitable. Even if the cost of operation would prove 
to be as great as with steam service, the incidental advantages 
would justify the application. 


In heavy work the limiting feature of the steam locomotive is 
the boiler, and the maximum adhesion can be utilized only at 
slow speeds. For example, a locomotive with 180,000 lbs. on the 
drivers has a tractive force, at 10 miles per hour, of about 40,000 
Ibs., or, 4.5 to 1. At 30 miles per hour, the tractive force becomes 
13,250 Ibs., or 30.2 to-1. As tractive force governs the tonnage 
hauled the ability of the electric locomotive to utilize indefinitely, 
power proportioned to the maximum adhesion and produce a draw- 
bar pull entirely independent of the critical speed of a steam loco- 
motive, as limited by the boiler, is a marked feature. The bridges 
on the line determine the size, weight and consequently the power 
of the steam locomotive, while with electric service the multiple 
unit system makes it possible to handle maximum tonnage with a 
decreased labor charge independent of light bridges and does away 
with the necessity of their renewal before the natural period of life 
has expired. The money thus saved would in part pay the cost 
of electrification. The same thing is relatively true regarding the 
extensive and expensive grade reduction programme that is pro- 
vided in each year’s budget. 

With steam locomotives, a coal consumption, when running, of 
5 lbs. per indicated horse-power hour, really means about 7 Ibs. at 
the rims of the drivers, considering the coal consumed while the 
engine is under steam, and rating the efficiency of the engine at 
85 per cent., and adding 20 per cent. to account for coal consumed 
when not actually engaged in pulling trains, and compensating 
for the losses due to cylinder condensation. Under electric condi- 
tions the coal consumption will amount to between 4 and 5 Ibs. 
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« Interborough Street Railway,» avec facteur de charge de 40 pour 
cent, produit une puissance au taux de 4.7 mills (2.35 centimes) par 
k. w. heure, ou 3.5 mills (1.75 centimes) par cheval-vapeur-heure, 
et avec un facteur de charge de 55 pour cent, qui est habituel en hi- 
ver, le coft est au taux de 4.43 (2.21 centimes) et de 3.3 mills 
(1.65 centimes) respectivement. Ces coats comprennent toutes les 
dépenses et les réparations mais ne comprennent pas les frais fixes. 
La consommation de charbon est 2.9 lbs. (1.31 kilos) par k. w. heure 
ou 2.16 (0.98 kilos) par cheval-vapeur-heure. Mr. L. B. Stillwell 
est responsable pour l’assertion que le « Manhattan» produit de 
énergie au taux de 2.6 Ibs. (1.18 kilos) charbon par k. w. heure 
ou 3 lbs. (1.36 kilos) a la barre d’attelage. Un autre expert donne 
les chiffres suivants pour le cotit d’énergie du « Manhattan »: $0.005 
(2% centimes) par k. w. heure aux « bus-bars de la Station» et 
$0.0066 (3.3 centimes) aux patins ou $0.0089 (4.45 centimes) aux 
ronds des roues motrices ou capacité totale de 50 pour cent. 

On peut présumer que, quand on emploie du charbon de qualité 
moyenne, on peut compter environ $2.25 (12.65 franes) par tonne 
métrique pour charbon a locomotive sur le tender; que celui d’une 
qualité infGrieure peut servir dans l’usine de force, coftant, avec les 
facilités de maniement de charbon du temps présent, environ $1.50 
par tonne (8.27 francs par tonne métrique). A ce taux, la différence 
relative dans le prix du charbon au rail serait représenté par les 
chiffres suivantes: 

Usine de force électrique = 2.5 (charbon) 50% (Eff.) ~« 1.5 
Locomotive a vapeur x 2.25 
ou 50 pour cent en faveur de l’électricité. 

Tandis que la différence dans le cot ne devient peut-étre pas si 
grande, dans le travail ordinaire sur les lignes au niveau (bien que 
quelques-unes des locomotives les plus fortes & voyageurs dans le 
pays soient en usage sur ces lignes), sur les rampes de montagnes 
ou dans le service lourd a fret, ot la chaudiére de la locomotive a 
vapeur est forcée jusqu’a sa limite, et les chaudiéres sont désignées 
& cette intention spéciale, le résultat est cependant beaucoup plus 
favorable pour le systéme électrique, vu que sous ces conditions le 
coat du combustible devient une proportion plus grande des frais 
totaux d’opération. 

Le cofit d’une unité de puissance avec la locomotive 4 vapeur 
devient relativement plus élevé sous des exigences maximum que 
minimum de la part des chaudiéres, tandis qu’avec l’électricité le 
coat par unité est a un taux uniforme, quoique opérant sous des 
exigences extrémes ou faibles de puissance. C’est-A-dire: 

Exemple No. 1.— Une locomotive type « Consolidation » (2-8-0) 
avec 180,000 Ibs. (81,646 kilos) sur des roues motrices de 57 in. (145 
cm), 50 sq. ft. (4.65 métres carrés) de surface de grille, opérant sous 
des conditions maximum, sur une rampe de 1% pour cent, consu- 
merait 150 Ibs. (68.04 kilos) de charbon par heure par pied carré 
d’aire de grille, et laisserait évaporer de 12 Ibs. (5.44 kilos) & 15 Ibs. 
(6.80 kilos) d’eau par ft. (0.093 métre carré) de surface de 
chauffe. 

Sous ces conditions le cofit par 
comme suit: 


sq. 


1000 tonne-milles résulterait 


F x prix par tonne & R x 1000 
2000 & m.p.h. xX E x T. F. 
F=charbon par heure (150 Ibs. \ 50 sq. ft. de surface de grille) 
(Voir en haut les équivalents.) 
R= résistance & surmonter [Rampe % 20 * 6] 
80 pour cent capacité pour couvrir les pertes telles que net- 
toyage des foyers, temps oisif en vapeur, condensation 
dans les cylindres, ete. 
TF — effort de traction, dans ce cas, 180,000—4.5 = 40,000 
(Voir en haut les équivalents.) 
Remplacant ces valeurs, la formule devient: 


FF co 
b 


7500 x 2.85 « 36 « 1000 

2000 x 10 x =.80 & 40,000 
= $1.20 (fr. 6.00) par 1000 tonne-milles =fr. 4.27 
métriques-km. 


1000 tonnes 


Si l’on emploie des locomotives électriques pour le méme service 
le coat sur la méme base devient: 


R X watt heures par tonne-mille x 1000 sx prix par KW par heure 
1000 watts 


go. 3c 2 > 


1000 X $0.01 
1000 

$0.72 (fr. 3.60) par 1000 tonne-milles fr. 2,57 
métriques-km. 
Soit une économie de 48 cents (fr. 2.40) par 1000 tonne-milles (fr. 
1.70 par 1000 tonnes métriques-km) ou 40 pour cent d’avantage con- 
tre la vapeur. 

Dans le cas précédent le charbon est compté a $2.85 par tonne 
(fr. 15.70 par tonne métrique) le méme taux sur lequel est basé le 
prix par kw heure au rail. 

Exemple No. 2.— Une locomotive 4 grande vitesse de voyageurs 
du type «Atlantic» (4-4-2) avec les détails suivants: cylindres 21 


par 1000 tonnes 
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per h.p. hour at the rail. The writer is informed that the Metro- 
politan Street Railway power station, with a 40 per cent. load 
factor, is producing power at the rate of 4.7 mills per k.w. hour 
(or 3.5 mills per h.p. hour) and with a load factor of 55 per cent., 
which prevails in the winter time, the cost is at the rate of 4.43 
and 3.3 mills respectively. These ,costs cover all expenses and re- 
pairs but do not cover fixed charges. The coal consumption is 2.9 
Ibs. per k.w. hour, or 2.16 per h.p. hour. Mr. L. B. Stillwell is 
authority for the statement that the Interborough is producing 
power at the rate of 2.6 lbs. coal per k.w. hour, or 3 lbs. at the draw- 
bar. Another authority gives the foliowing figures for Manhattan 
cost of power: $0.005 per k.w. hour at station bus bars and $0.0066 
at the train shoes, or $0.0089 at the rims of the driving wheels, or 
a total efficiency of 50 per cent. 


It is fair to assume, that when average coal is used, we can 
count on about $2.25 per ton for locomotive coal on the tender; while 
a much cheaper grade can be used in the power house, costing, with 
modern coal handling facilities about $1.50 per ton. At this rate, 
the relative difference in cost of coal at the rail wouid be repre- 
sented by the following figures: 


2.5 Ibs.(coal)-+ 50% 
(ar 


Electric power station 
Steam locomotive..... 


Eff.) x $1.50 7.50 
~ 15.75 


or 50 per cent. in favor of the electricity. 

While perhaps the difference in cost does not become so great, 
in ordinary work on level lines, although some of the most power- 
ful passenger locomotives in the country are used on such lines, yet 
on mountain grades or in heavy freight service, where the boiler of 
the steam locomotive is forced to the limit, and the boilers are de- 
signed for this particular purpose, the showing is much more favor- 
able to the electric side, as under these conditions the cost for fuel 
becomes a larger proportion of the total operating expense. 


The cost of a unit of power with the steam locomotive becomes 
relatively higher under maximum than minimum boiler demands, 
while with electricity the cost per unit is at a uniform rate whether 
working under extreme or light power demands. For example: 


Case 1.—A consolidation (2-8-0) type locomotive with 180,000 
Ibs. on 57-in. drivers, 50 sq. ft. of grate surface, working under 
maximum conditions, on a 144 per cent. grade, would burn 150 Ibs. 
ot coal per hour per square foot of grate area, and evaporate from 
12 to 15 lbs. of water per square foot of heating surface. 


Under these conditions the cost per 1,000 ton-miles wouid figure 
out as follows: 


F X price per ton X R X 1,000 


2,000 x m.p.h. XEXT.F 

= coal per hour (150 Ibs. X 50 sq. ft. of grate surface). 

resistance to be overcome [ (Grade per cent. X 20) + 6]. 

80 per cent. efficiency to cover losses such as cleaning 
fires, idle time under steam, cylinder condensation, 
etc. 

Tractive force, in this case, 180,000 + 4.5 = 40,000. 


where F 
R 
E 


TS = 
Substituting these values the formula becomes: 


7,500 x $2.85 x 36 x 1,000 


- a 
2,000 x 10 x .80 x 40,000 — *!:?0 


If the same service is handled by electric locomotives, the cost on 


the same basis becomes: 
4 


R X watt hours per ton mile < 1,000 tons x price per k.w. hour at the rail 
1,000 watts. 


_ 86 X 2 X 1,000 x $.01 


a 2 
1,000 =e 


or a saving of 48 cents per 1,000 ton miles, or 40 per cent. over steam. 


In the preceding case coal is figured at $2.85 per ton, the same 
rate on which the price per k.w. hour at the rail is based. 


Case No. 2.—An express passenger locomotive of the Atlantic 
(4-4-2) type, with the following data: Cylinders, 21 in. x 26 in.; 
boiler pressure, 200 Ibs. per sq. in.; weight on drivers, 102,000 Ibs.; 








May 19, 1905. 


inches (53.34 cm) x 26 inches (66.74 cm); pression de chaudiére 200 
lbs. par sq. inch (14.06 kilos, par cm carré); poids sur roues mo- 
trices 102,000 lbs. (46,266 kilos); surface de chauffe 2821 sq. ft. (262 
métres carrés); surface de grille. 50 sq. ft. (4.64 métres carrés); * 
combustion de charbon 150 Ibs. (68 kilos) par sq. ft. (.093 métre car- 
ré) de surface de grille par heure; vitesse 70 milles (113 km) par 


heure. En calculant sur la méme base que dans exemple No. 1.— 
7500 ~« 2.85 x 20: 1000 
2000 « 70 « =.80 & 5350 

=$0.71 (fr. 3.55) par tonne-milles (fr. 2.52 par 1000 tonnes mé- 


triques-km). 
Sous des conditions électriques 


20 x 2 x $0.1 «& 1000 
1000 watts 
-$0.40 (fr. 2.00) par 1000 tonne-milles (fr. 1.42 par 1000 tonnes mé- 


triques-km), soit une économic de $0.31 par 1000 tonnes milles 
(fr. 1.10 par 1000 tonnes métriques-km) en faveur de lélec- 
tricité contre la vapeur; une différence de 43 pour cent. 

Ces chiffres ne s’appliquent qu’aux conditions indiquées et aux 
conditions moyennes. Sur un profil ondulé quand la locomotive peut 
quelquefois patiner, et avec l’utilisation de pentes de momentum, les 
chiffres seraient relativement moindres, mais la locomotive électri- 
que y répondrait également et en profiterait en proportion, de sorte 
que les résultats pour cent donnés seraient approximativement les 
mémes. Quand les locomotives & vapeur sont chargées jusqu’a leur 
-capacité entiére, (ce qui est de coutume oii les taux par tonne préva- 
lent) le taux de combustion de 150 lbs. (68 kilos) de charbon par sq. 
ft. (.093 métre carré) par heure s’appliquera toujours; les tonnes 
remorquées étant la quantité variable qui répond ou est modifiée par 
ia vitesse ou les conditions physiques de la ligne. 

En vue de ce qui précéde, l’extrait suivant d’un article par M. 
©. L. De Murratt' sera intéressant; les chiffres donnés étant ceux des 
rapports annuels pour 1903 des lignes en question: 





New York 
Pennsylvania Central 
frances francs 
Combustible pour locomotives (force motrice). 30,000,675 23,179,385 
Wa. Pour Weomavrets a4 ccc ccccccancnewens 1,676,430 1,477,915 
Autres fournitures pour locomotives........... 1,912,740 1,673,365 
Paye des mécaniciens, chauffeurs et employés 

GUE FOROMEOR eicaccucesecct teins claase dens 28,584,240 24,642,215 
Gages des autres employés sur les trains....... 22,210,635 14,956,675 
Gages daiguilleurs, gardes-drapeau et gardes- 

PRI aloo o' a's crore vciacie ois. o ten ose tree wea a cists 19,502,135 12,557,760 
Autres dépenses de conduire la transportation.. 72,702,710 58,037,690 
Réparations aux locomotives...........eeee0. 22,064,915 18,044,860 
Réparations au reste de l’équipement.......... 53,373,630 28,309,960 
Réparations & la couche de voie.............. 42,709,675 30,726,705 
Réparations aux DAtIMERES.....6. cc ccescvees 20,610,090 12,273,455 
HPAI GORGTAUE GEE. ccc ccc sec ccersecctcennss 9,291,595 8,437,460 


fr. 324,639,470 fr. 234,317,445 
M. De Muralt fait alors l’application des chiffres trouvés pen- 
dant son examen, qui indiquent les réductions suivantes si 1l’élec- 


tricité fut adoptée comme force motrice: 
New York 


Pennsylvania Central 
francs francs 

Combustible, 10 pour Cent, SOlt. 6 66:6 6scceescee% 3,000,065 2,316,940 
Eau (complétement économisée)............6. 1,676,430 1,477,915 
Autres. fournitures, 50 pour cent......ccecccsces 956,370 836,680 
Paye de mécaniciens, 25 pour cent............ 7,146,060 6,036,800 
Réparations aux locomotives, 50 pour cent.... 11,032,460 9,023,430 
Total @économilesd ...cccceccec ecoceee ofl, 28,811,385 fr. 19,691,765 


Dans le cas de l’une ou l’autre ligne le montant économisé serait 
presque le double de ce qu’il faudrait pour payer un dividende ample 
sur le capital supplémentaire représenté. Un point intéressant est 
le montant pour « Cofit d’eau pour locomotives » qui serait aboli sous 
des conditions électriques. Ces chiffres, capitalisés 4 5 pour cent, 
représentent $6,750,000 (fr. 33,750,000) pour la premiére et 4 peu prés 
$6,000,000 (fr. 30,000,000) pour la derniére. 

Tandis que le coat primitif des usines de force et de l’équipe- 
ment électrique représenterait une dépense considérable, il y aurait 
en revanche, une économie sensible dans le cofit des réparations des 
locomotives et des ateliers, dans les frais des rotondes, dans 1’élimi- 
nation des stations pour la distribution de la houille et de l’eau, et 
dans les frais incidentaires du travail, des dépenses et des répara- 
tions. L’économie dans les réparations aux locomotives électriques 
se fait voir par le relevé suivant de l’allocation des réparations aux 
locomotives: 


Vapeur. Electricité. 
Chaudiére 20 pour cent 0 pour cent 
Engrenage courant 20 pour cent 20 pour cent 
Mécanisme 30 pour cent 15 pour cent 
Enveloppe et peinturage 12 pour cent 5 pour cent 
Botte a fumée 5 pour cent 0 pour cent 
Tender 13 pour cent 0 pour cent 








100 pour cent 40 pour cent 











' *Le nouveau type « Pacific» (4-6-2) qui vient d’étre construit par 
l’atelier 4 Milwaukee de la ligne Chicago, Milwaukee et St. Paul, avec environ 
35 sq. ft. (3.25 mé@tres carrés) de surface de grille a brfalé par heure 200 Ibs. 
(91 kilos) de charbon par sq. ft. 3 métre carré) de surface de grille 
dans le service régulier de voyagenrs. 
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heating surface, 2,821 sq. ft.; grate surface, 50 sq. ft.;* rate of com- 
bustion, 150 lbs. coal per sq. ft. of grate surface per hour; speed, 
70 miles per hour. Figuring as in Case l 


7,500 xX 2.85 x 20 x 1,000 
2,000 XK 7 X .8U X 9,890 





= $0.71 per 1,000 ton miles. Under electric conditions 


20 X 2 X $0.01 x 1,000 tons 
aaa dae 1,000 watts 


=$0.40 per 1,000 ton miles, or $0.31 per 1,000 ton miles less for the 
electric than for steam, amounting to a difference of 43 per cent. 

These figures apply oniy to the conditions named, and average 
conditions, on an undulating profile when coasting is possible occa- 
sionally and with the benefits of momentum grades utilized, the fig- 
ures would be relatively less, but the electric locomotive would re- 
spond and be benefited accordingly, so that the percentages given 
would be approximately the same. When steam locomotives are 
loaded to their capacity, as is generally the case where tonnage rat- 
ing is practiced, the rate of combustion of 150 Ibs. of coal per sq. 
ft. per hour will still hold good and remain constant, the tons 
hauled being the variable responding or being modified by the speed 
or physical conditions of the road. 

In view of the foregoing the following extract from an article 
by Mr. C. L. De Muralt will be of interest, the figures given are 
from the annual report for 1903 of the roads named: 


Cost OF OPERATION OF TRUNK LINES. 


Pennsylvania, N. Y. Central. 


Fuel for locomotives (motive power)...... $6,000,135 $4,635,877 
Water for locomotives ........cccccceees 335,286 295,583 
Other supplies for locomotives. .......... 382,548 334,673 
Wages: 
Engineers, firemen and roundhouse men... 5,716,848 4,928,443 
CUI CHRO. o-oo sdcicceccwnmadews 4,442,127 2,991,335 
Switchmen, flagmen and watchmen...... 3,900,427 2,511,552 
Other expenses for conducting transportat’n 14,540,542 11,607,538 
Repairs to locomotives ........cccccscece 4,412,983 3,608,972 
” to OtREF CQUIDMERE 2.20.00 cccccoees 10,674,726 5,661,992 
SNONGNOR ist diatcenedccwnees 8,541,935 6,145,341 
bis SG GEVGCURIOD bo cesc ccc ccccdewss Py 4,122,018 2,454,691 
GOnlerel  CaONNO 66 dec ercenc a cadadoawenan 1,858,319 1,786,494 
I Ns ba 6nd Mesenckde waneens $64,927,894 $46,863,489 


Mr. DeMuralt then applies the figures found during the course 
of his investigation, which lead to the following reductions if elec 
tricity were adopted as motive power: 





Wael, 10 ner efit, OF ec ssc ccccwescecss $600,013 $463,388 
Water saved entirely <<.o..ccscccicccc cence 335,286 295,583 
Other supplies, 50 per cent. ..............- 191,274 167,336 
Wages to engineers, etc., 25 per cent....... 1,429,212 1,207,361 
Repairs to locomotives, 50 per cent. ...... 2,206,492 1,804,486 

Total AMOuUnt SAVER 666i. ccwcesces $4,762,277 $3,938,353 


In the case of either road, the amount saved would be almost 
double the amount necessary to pay a handsome return on the addi- 
tional investment, and it is interesting to note the figures represent- 
ing cost for water for locomotives which item, by the way, would 
be wiped out under electric conditions. These figures capitalized at 
5 per cent., amount to $6,750,000 for the former, and nearly $6,000,- 
000 for the latter road. 

While the first cost for power stations and electric equipment 
would represent a large outlay, yet on the other hand the cost for 
repairs of locomotives and shops, expensive hostlering at terminals, 
elimination of coaling and water stations and the incidental labor 
charge and repairs thereto will, in the aggregate, show considerable 
saving. The saving in repairs to electric locomotives will be appar- 
ent from the following statement of the distribution of cost of steam 
locomotive repairs: 


Steam. Electric. 

GM once con caneoaaaet tase anes 20 per cent. 0 per cent. 
WETS OO a ona sik coisa cece dieuer’ y | as 26“ ” 
WMIROUAIGE Ta did he es exons a dsie asta 30 * I 6“ si 
Lagging and painting.............. 2 ° - gs ' 
INGOTS od pc rec caeoucans eee ese Gg = ¢ <* . 
CP Pe eee eT ee eee ie “ = e-s ° 

100 per cent. 40 per cent. 


With the electric train, or if an electric locomotive is used, far 








*The new Pacific type (4-6-2) locomotive just turned out of the Milwau- 
kee shops of the C., M. & St. Paul., with about 35 sq. ft. of grate surface, 
burned 200 Ibs. of coal per square foot of grate surface per hour in regular 
passenger service. 
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Avec le train électrique ou avec l’emploi d’une locomotive électrique 
un parcours beaucoup plus important est possible et il y a une réduc- 
tion sensible du nombre d’unités nécessaires pour ]’exécution d’un 
service donné. 

Le facteur de mouvement perdu dans le service de locomotives, 
qui résulte en grande mesure de la congestion des gares terminales, 
de l’insuffisance des enceintes de distribution, etc., est une question 
trés sérieuse. Beaucoup de ce délai peut étre éliminé par l’usage de 
locomotives électriques et par la facilité conséquente de fournir un 
service pratiquement continu. Le volume de ce mouvement perdu 
est démontré par les chiffres suivants pris du rapport d’une des li- 
gnes artérielles. Ces chiffres sont basés sur un service moyen men- 
suel de 3000 milles (4828 km). 

Entre les mains du département de force motrice.............. 20 pour cent 

Faillites de machines ou délais pour lesquels le département de 
force motrice était responsable 

Temps effectivement employé dans le remorquage des trains.... 

Solde du temps en vapeur, en attente de l'appel sur Vinstant du 
département de la transportation 


2 pour cent 
28 pour cent 


50 pour cent 
100 pour cent 


Cette capacité de la locomotive électrique d’éxecuter un service 
pratiquement continu, fait croire que la seule base de comparaison 
entre les locomotives électriques et celles 4 vapeur est sur la base 
des tonne-milles par an que chacune est capable de produire, ainsi 
que leur poids relatif sur les roues motrices et non quant a leurs 
poids totaux. 

Une locomotive moderne du type « Atlantic » (4-4-2) pése y com- 
pris le tender 321,620 lbs. (125,416 kilos), avee un effort de traction 
de 23,500 Ibs. (10,660 kilos). La proportion du poids total a l’effort de 
traction est de 13.341. La locomotive électrique du New York Cen- 
tral, avec un poids total de 192,000 lbs. (90,356 kilos) et un effort de 
traction de 27,500 Ibs. (12,974) kilos) a une proportion de 7 a 1. 
Lorsque le poids total est sur les roues motrices, la comparaison est 











Fig. 6—Electric Locomotive for the New York Central. 
[Locomotive électrique pour le chemin de fer “New York Central.’’] 


encore plus favorable aux locomotives électriques 4 fret. Une machi- 
ne a fret de la classe 2-8-2, livrée l’année passée au Northern Pacific, 
a un poids total de 417,500 lbs. (189,375 kilos) avec 267,000 Ibs. (93,- 
894 kilos) sur les roues motrices, la proportion entre le poids total et 
l’effort de traction étant 9 4 1. Les avantages divers indiqués, con- 
jointement avec l’épargne de combustible, conduira le principe éco- 
nomique de l’opération 4 un point qui du cété commercial en justi- 
fiera la considération la plus soignée. 

Un examen des frais d’opération de lignes diverses indique que 
le coit du combustible devient un facteur d’importance augmentée, 
suivant la plus grande distance entre la ligne et les centres houillers. 
Les lignes, sur lesquelles il y a un parcours élevé des trains & fret, 
en comparaison avec le parcours total, démontrent une proportion 
beaucoup plus élevée de cofit de charbon aux frais totaux d’exploi- 
tation qu’ot ce parcours est d’importance restreinte. Les chiffres 
prouvent également que la consommation de charbon par les loco- 
motives de fret est plus grande par cheval-vapeur que les chiffres 
réclamés a l’égard de machines 4 haute-pression i voyageurs. D’ici ré- 
sulte que l’opinion jusqu’ici généralement répandue que l’électricité 
n’aurait pas beaucoup de chance de concourir avec la vapeur pour 
le service de fret, mais devra limiter ses efforts au service des voya- 
geurs, n’est pas bien fondée. Si enfin elle peut concourir du tout 
avec le vapeur, ce sera dans le trafic lourd a fret. 

-armi les causes nombreuses de cette circonstance est le fait 
que par suite de la vitesse limitée des locomotives 4 vapeur, leur 
capacité est beaucoup plus basse que celle des machines a voyageurs, 
surtout de celles dans le service rapide. En dernier lieu, mais non 
la moins importante, vient la question déja mentionnée du facteur 
bas de charge d’une locomotive a fret; c’est-A-dire 23 pour cent sur 
une base de 3,000 milles (4,828 km) par mois. La quantité de char- 
bon consommée par une locomotive oisive en vapeur est surprenante. 
L’écrivain a en vue le cas d’une locomotive 4 fret avec environ 46 
sq. ft. (4.27 métres-carrées) de surface de grille, qui a brailé 300 Ibs. 
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greater mileage can be made, and the number of units necessary to 
perform a given service greatly reduced. 

The factor of lost time in locomotive service, depending in 2 
great measure on congested terminals, inadequate distributing yards, 
etc., is a very serious question, and a great deal of this delay can 
be done away with by the use of electric locomotives with their 
consequent ability to perform practically continuous service. The 
magnitude of this lost time is shown from the following figures 
taken from the records of a prominent trunk line. These figures 
are based on an average monthly service of 3,000 miles per month. 

Per cent. 
In hands of motive power department 
Engine failures or delays for which the m. p. dept. was responsible 
Time actually engaged in pulling trains 
Balance of time under steam waiting the instant call of the 
transportation department 
100 


This ability of the electric locomotive, to perform practically 
continuous service, leads to the belief that the only way to compare 
electric and steam locomotives is on the basis of the ton miles per 
annum each is able to haul, and also as to their relative weight 
on driving wheels and not as to their total weights. 

A modern Atlantic type (4-4-2) locomotive weighs, including 
tender, 321,620 lbs., with a tractive force of 23,500 lbs. The ratio 
of total weight to tractive power is as 13.3 to 1. The New York 
Central electric locomotive, with a total weight of 192,000 lbs. and 
a tractive force of 27,500 lbs., has a ratio of 7 to 1. The comparison 
is yet more favorable for electric freight locomotives where the 
entire weight is on the driving wheels. A freight engine of the 
2-8-2 class delivered last year to the Northern Pacific has a total 
weight of 417,500 lbs., with 207,000 Ibs. on the drivers, the ratio 
between total weight and traction force being 9 to 1. The various 
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Fig. 7—New York Central Locomotive and Train. 
[Locomotive du chemin de fer ‘‘New York Central” avec train.] 


advantages mentioned, added to the saving in fuel, will bring the, 
economies of operation up to a point warranting careful consider- 
ation from a business view point. 

Examination of operating costs of various roads go to show 
that the cost of fuel is a more important factor, as the distance 


of the road from the coal producing centers increases. The roads 
on which the mileage of freight trains is high, as compared with 
the total, show a much higher percentage of coal cost to the total 
operating expense, than roads on which it is low. The figures also 
show that the coal consumption of freight locomotives is much 
greater per horse-power than the figures claimed for high-speed pas- 
senger engines, and that the opinion that has generally prevailed, 
that electricity would not have much of a chance of competing with 
steam for freight service, but would have to confine its efforts to 
passenger traffic, is not well founded; in fatt, if it can compete with 
steam at all, it can do so in heavy freight traffic. 

Among the many reasons for this is that on account of the slow 
speed of freight locomotives, the efficiency is much lower than that 
of passenger engines, especially those used in express service. Last 
but by no means least, is the question of the very low load factor of 
a freight locomotive, previously referred to, namely, 28 per cent. 
on a basis of 3,000 miles per month. It is surprising the amount of 
coal that is consumed by an idle locomotive under steam. The 
writer has a case in mind of a freight engine having about 46 sq. ft. 
of grate surface, burning 300 lbs. of coal per hour while waiting on 
a side track at a meeting point. It is not wide of the mark to say 
that such locomotives burn from 15 to 20 tons per month, per loco- 
motive without an equivalent of useful work. 

Many people have an idea that if it requires 100 locomotives to 
operate a certain division, if operated by electricity it would re- 
quire a power station of the aggregate capacity of the 100 locomo- 
tives, whereas the power station, barring an extra or spare unit, 
would be equipped with generating apparatus to cover the average 
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(136 kilos) de charbon par heure pendant qu’elle était en attente 
sur une voie de coté 4 un point de rencontre. Sans exagération, on 
peut dire que de telles locomotives brilent chaque de 15 a 20 tonnes 
par mois de charbon, sans rendre un équivalent de travail utile. 
Beaucoup de personnes sont sous l’impression que s’il est néces- 
saire d’employer 100 locomotives pour opérer une certaine division, 
si l’on emploie l’électricité, il faudrait une usine de force d’une capa- 
a l’exception d’une unité extra ou superflue, serait équippée d’appa- 
reils générateurs pour couvrir la charge moyenne et pour soigner le 
plus grand nombre de trains en motion tout a la fois. Par exemple, 
une section de 60 milles (96.55 km.) opérant 146 trains par jour. 
D’un plan des trains on peut voir que la plus grande charge sur 
l’usine de force en méme temps serait suffisante pour manier 24 
trdins ou un peu plus que 16 pour cent. Encore, considérons l’exem- 
ple d’une ligne ou division 100 milles (161 km) de longueur, sur le- 














Fig. 8—Electric Locomotive in Use in B. & O. Tunnel at 
Baltimore. 


[Locomotives électriques en emploi_dans le tunnel du chemin de fer 
“Baltimore & Ohio” a Baltimore.] 


quel un train donné nécessite 2,000 chevaux-vapeur pour maintenir 
son mouvement. Si 20 wagons, prenant un maximum d’un cheval- 
vapeur chaque, peuvent étre employés pour ce trafic, les conduc- 
teurs électriques et les appareils de distribution ne seront jamais 
requis pour rendre plus que 100 chevaux-vapeur 4 aucun point. Si, 
d’un autre cété, le trafic en entier devra étre concentré dans un seul 
train, les conducteurs électriques et l’appareil de distribution doi- 
vent donner en plein 2,000 chevaux-vapeur 4 chaque endroit. Enfin, 
avec la charge concentrée, la capacité de l’appareil de distribution a 
chaque endroit doit étre 20 fois aussi grande qu’elle le serait, quand 
20 wagons sont employés pour avoir la méme charge totale. La 
traction électrique a donné preuve de sa supériorité pour les charges 
distribuées, mais les charges concentrées sont encore maniées, pres- 
que exclusivement, par les locomotives 4 vapeur. 

C’est justement a4 ce point qu’on trouve raisonnable de question- 

















Fig. 9—150-ton Multiple Unit Locomotive—B. & O. 


[Locomotive a*unités multiples de 150 tonnes.—‘‘Baltimore & Ohio.’’] 


ner la nécessité de se tenir aux charges concentrées 4 de rares inter- 
valles, quand, en distribuant le trafic, on peut économiser plus 
grandement sous le raport du cofiit primitif et dans la satisfaction 
donnée aux expéditeurs. C’est une question de tonne-mille heures. 

Dans le dernier rapport annuel de la « Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company » le président dit: « Votre systéme est dans un tel état 
de congestion qu’il est cause d’une grande augmentation dans le 
coat par tonne-mille, lequel pour 1903 était 25 pour cent plus élevé 
que pour 1899. Afin d’empécher l’augmentation dans le cofit par 
tonne-mille, il est nécessaire de faire marcher les trains de mar- 
chandises plus rapidement dans les endroits oi le trafic est con- 
sidérable, et a ce but la locomotive électrique est la plus efficace.» 
Avec les locomotives 4 vapeur la vitesse moyenne la plus écono- 
mique pour remorquer le fret est de 12 4 15 milles (19 4 24 km) par 
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Fig. 10—50-ton Electric Locomotive. 
[Locomotive électrique de 50 tonnes.] 


load and take care of the greatest number of trains in motion at 
any one time. Take the case of a 60 mile section operating 146 
trains per day. From a train diagram it can be found that the 
greatest load on the power house at any one time would be enough 
to handle 24 trains, or a little over 16 per cent. Again, consider the 
example of a road or division 100 miles long on which a given train 
requires 2,000 h.p. to keep in motion. If 20 cars taking a maximum 
of a 100 h.p. each may be employed for the traffic, the electrical con- 
ductors and distributing apparatus will never be required to deliver 
more than 100 h.p. at any one point. If, on the other hand, the 
entire traffic of the line must be concentrated in a single train the 
electrical conductors and distributing apparatus must deliver the 
full 2,000 h.p. at each and every point. In other words, with the 

















11—Electric Locomotive and Freight Train—Buffalo and 
Lockport Railway. 


[Locomotive électrique et train 4 marchandises.—‘“Buffalo & Lockport Railway.”] 


concentrated load, the capacity of the distributing apparatus at each 
and every point must be 20 times as great as the capacity when 20 
cars are used to give the same total load. Electric traction has 
proven its superiority for distributing loads, but concentrated loads 
are still handled almost exclusively by steam locomotives. 

It is just at this point where there is a reasonable query why 
it is necessary to cling to concentrated loads at rare intervals when 
by distributing the traffic greater economies can be effected both in 
first cost and satisfaction of shippers. It is a question of ton-mile 
hours. , 
In the last annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
the president states “that the congested condition of your system 
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12—50-ton Electric Locomotive and Train—St. Louis & 


Illinois Suburban Railway. 


[Locomotive électrique de 50 tonnes avec train.—‘‘St. Louis & Illinois Suburban 
ailway.] 


Fig. 
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heure, oi il y a assez des voies pour le mouvement libre des trains. 
Avec un fort trafic ce mouvement libre ne peut étre obtenu que 
par une plus grande vitesse, et si la charge considérable du train est 
maintenue il faut plus de cheval-vapeur de la part de la ma- 
chine et de la chaudiére. Il est difficile d’augmenter la gran- 
deur des locomotives & vapeur pour fret sans avoir recours au type 
Hallet articulé compound, et ici nous avons a peu prés l’équivalent 
de deux locomotives dans une machine. Avec la locomotive élec- 
trique il est possible de développer un plus grand cheval-vapeur nor- 
mal et une plus grande proportion de surcharge quand il y en a né- 
cessité et de le faire plus économiquement qu’avec la vapeur. La 
locomotive électrique du New York Central a un maximum de 3,000 
chevaux-vapeur, qui est environ 25 pour cent plus élevé que son 
cheval-vapeur normal. Ce maximum exactement deux fois la 
puissance qui peut étre obtenue des grandes locomotives Atlantic de 
la méme ligne. Les mémes proportions peuvent étre obtenue pour 
les locomotives électriques pour fret et leurs dimensions et leur 
puissance ne sont pas limitées par la chaudiére. Si les locomotives 
a vapeur sur une ligne sont capables de développer seulement 30,000 
Ibs. (18,608 kilos) a la barre d’attelage & 12 milles (19 km) par 
heure, elles demanderont pour ceci 960 chevaux-vapeur. Mais s’il 
est nécessaire d’augmenter la vitesse du mouvement du train a 20 
milles (32 km) par heure et maintenir la méme charge par train, 
alors il faudra 1,600 chevaux-vapeur, ce qui veut dire des locomo- 
tives beaucoup plus grandes. 


est 


On trouve aussi l’avantage d’une grande puissance en montant 
des rampes de montagnes, et ici le detail de surcharge du moteur 
électrique devrait faciliter l’'ascente des pentes fortes et courtes a de 
plus grandes vitesses. la présence de ruisseaux de montagne qui 
peuvent étre utilisés pour le développement de l’énergie a tels points, 
permettra le développement de l’énergie 4 peu de frais. 


Notre conclusion de cet apercu de la situation serait que le dé- 
veloppement rapide de la traction suburbaine des voyageurs par 1’é- 
lectricité nécessitera de grandes usines de force dans des grandes 
villes et que celles-ci seront graduellement apportées aux condi- 
tions nécessaires pour l’opération des lignes sur de nouvelles éten- 
dues dans chaque direction, jusqu’é la complétion du service. Quand 
on appréciera les avantages de remorquer le fret & une vitesse su- 
périeure et a un cott diminué par tonne-mille par des loconiotives 
électriques, il y aura un argument ultérieur en faveur de l’électri- 
fication de toute la ligne. La pression d’un trafic considérable de 
fret et les demandes d’une population suburbaine accroissante font 
done rapprocher le jour, of la locomotive électrique opérera la voie 


principale des lignes qui réunissent les grandes villes de l’est, et en 
vue du progrés actuel ce jour-la n’est pas tant éloigné. 


L’emploi de la force motrice électrique permet aux lignes de 
donner au public un service fréquent et rapide avec des frais d’opé- 
ration plus réduits et avec’ un cott total de transportation.plus bas 
que var l’emploi de locomotives & vapeur. Ce service plus rapide et 
plus fréquent causera une augmentation énorme dans le trafic des 
voyageurs, en justifiant ainsi le changement quand il aura été plei- 
nement opéré. Ceci est visible, quand nous réalisons que les lignes 
paralléles de «trolley » n’ont pas autant enlevé du trafic aux lignes 
a vapeur, qu’elles ont creé un trafic qui n’existait pas autrefois. En 
effet, la plupart de ces lignes paralléles électriques ne pouvaient 
pas subsister, si elles dépendaient de ce trafic «approprié,» quoique 
dans quelques cas exceptionels il ait été assez considérable pour af- 
fecter sérieusement les lignes A vapeur. Sous ce rapport les chiffres 
soumis par Mr. J. G. White 4 St. Louis sont significatifs. La ligne 
de Cleveland, O., & Oberlin a 34 milles (55 km) de longueur. En 
1895 le nombre de voyageurs par les lignes A vapeur fut de 203,014. 
En 1902, aprés la complétion de la ligne électrique, le nombre de 
voyageurs tomba a 91,761, ou au moins de la moitié, tandis que dans 
la méme année les lignes électriques transportaient 3,000,000 voya- 
geurs. Les lignes de Cleveland a Painsville et 4 Loraine démontrent 
a peu prés le méme résultat proportionel. 


Mr. C. H. Davis fait les remarques suivantes sur les lois du 
trafic de voyageurs: « Les lois du mouvement des voyageurs ne sont 
pas bien définies et beaucoup d’entre elles sont illusoires et d’inter- 
prétation difficile; les causes de la perte ou du gain sont souvent 
une question de jugement individuel, de sorte que le résumé suivant 
Les voyageurs circulent d’un 
Ils sont 


ne doit pas étre regardé comme exact. 
lieu a l’autre par (1) nécessité et (2) plaisir ou caprice. 
souvent disposés 4 voyager plus ou moins, suivant: 

1. Le coat total du point de départ a la destination et de retour. 
Suivant la réduction du cott total, les voyages attribuables aux deux 
causes fondamentales augmentent (c’est A présumer) d’une maniére 
moins rapide que la baisse du prix total. Remarquez que le facteur 
important au point de vue du voyageur est le cofit total, et non le 
coat par mille parcouru. 

2. Le total du temps employé & faire le voyage et retour. A 
mesure que le temps est réduit, le voyage, di aux deux causes fon- 
damentales, est augmenté, c’est A présumer, moins rapidement que 
le temps total tombe. La vitesse de transportation n’est pas sur- 
tout effective & amener les gens A voyager, car peu importe au 
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has brought about a large increase in the ton mile cost, which for 
1903 was 25 per cent. greater than for 1899. In order to prevent 
the increase in the cost per ton mile, it is necessary to move freight 
trains faster in places where the traffic is dense, and for such pur- 
pose the electric locomotive is the most efficient.” With steam loco- 
motives the most economical average speed for hauling freight is 12 
to 15 miles per hour, where there is ample track space for the free 
movement of trains. With a dense traffic this free movement can 
only be obtained by higher speed, and if the large train tonnage be 
maintained, more horse-power is required of the engine and boiler. 
lt is difficult to increase the size of steam freight locomotives with- 
out resorting to the Mallet compound articulated type, and here we 
have about the equivalent of two locomotives in one machine. With 
the electric locomotive it is possible to develop a much greater nor- 
mal horse-power and large percentage of overload at the time when 
needed, and do it more economically than with steam. The New 
York Central electric locomotive has 3,000 maximum horse-power, 
which is about 25 per cent. above its normal horse-power. This 
maximum is just double the power which can be obtained from the 
large Atlantic type locomotives on the same road. Similar propor- 
tions can be obtained for electric freight locomotives, and their size 
and power are not limited by the boiler. If the steam locomotives on 
a road are just capable of developing 30,000 Ibs. at the drawbar at 
12 miles per hour they will require for this 960 h.p. But if it is re- 
quired to increase the speed of train movement to 20 miles per hour 
and maintain the same tonnage per train, then 1,600 h.p. will be 
required, which means much larger locomotives. 

The advantage of large power is also found in working mountain 
grades, and here the overload feature of the electric motor should 
make it possible to work short heavy grades at higher speeds. The 
presence of mountain streams which are available for power develop- 
ments at such points will make it possible to obtain the power at a 
cheap rate. 

Our conclusion from this survey of the situation would be that 
the rapid development of suburban passenger traction by electricity 
will require large power houses at large cities, and that these will 
gradually be made sufficient for working the line on further stretches 
in each direction until the service is complete. When the advantage 
of hauling freight at higher speed and less cost per ton mile by elec- 
tric locomotives is understood, there will be the further inducement 
to electrify the whole line. The pressure of a dense freight business 
and the demands of an increasing suburban population are thus 
hastening the day when an electric locomotive will operate the main 
line of railroads connecting the large eastern cities, and at the pres- 
ent rate of progress that time is not so far distant. 

The use of electric motive power enables giving to the public 
quick, frequent service, at a lower operating cost and total cost for 
transportation than can be offered by the use of steam locomotives, 
and it is this quicker and more frequent service that will cause the 
enormous increase in passenger traffic, justifying the change when- 
ever it properly takes place. This is apparent when we realize that 
existing trolley parallels have not so much taken traffic from the 
steam railroad as they have created a traffic which did not form- 
erly exist; in fact, most electrical parallels could not continue to 
exist if they were dependent upon this “captured” traffic; although 
in some exceptional cases it has been considerable and has seriously 
affected the steam railroad. In this connection the figures presented 
by Mr. J. G. White, at St. Louis, are significant. The line from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Oberlin is 34 miles long. In 4895 the number 
of passengers carried per annum by the steam roads amounted to 
203,014. In 1902, when the electric road service was completed, the 
number of passengers was 91,761, or less than one-half, while the 
same year the electric roads carried 3,000,000 passengers. About the 
same percentage is noted with the roads from Cleveland to Paines- 
ville, and also from Cleveland to Lorain. 

C. H. Davis remarks concerning the laws of passenger traffic 
as follows: “The laws of passenger movement are not well de- 
fined, and many of them are illusive and hard to determine; the 
causes of loss or gain are often largely a matter of individual judg- 
ment, so that the following outline of them must not be taken as 
in any way exact. People travel from one place to another from 
(1), necessity, and (2), pleasure or whim. They are induced to 
travel more or less often according to: 

(1.) Total cost from point of departure to objective point and 
return to place of beginning.—As the total cost is reduced, travel, 
due to both fundamental causes, is increased presumably less rapidly 
than the total cost falls. Note that the important factor to the pas- 
senger is total cost, and not cost per mile traveled. 

(2.) Total time consumed in making the round trip.—As the 
total time consumed is reduced, travel, due to both fundamental 
causes, is increased, presumably, less rapidly than the total time 
falls. Velocity of transportation is not primarily effective in in- 
ducing travel, for it makes no difference to the passenger whether 
he be carried 80 miles in 30 minutes or only 12 miles. 

(3.) Total conveniences afforded the passenger.—These may be 
divided into: 

(a) Proximity of departure and arrival points to possible pas- 
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voyageur s’il voyage 80 milles (129 km) dans 30 minutes ou seule- 
ment 12 milles (19 km). 

3. Total des commodités offertes aux voyageurs. 
peuvent se diviser comme suit: 

(a) Rapprochement des points du départ et d’arrivée des trains 
pour les voyageurs. A mesure qu’on se rapproche du service par- 
tant de chez soi, le trafic des passagers augmente, mais non pas 
selon une proportion fixe quant a la distance. Wellington a donné 
une régle approximative de pertes de revenu naturel pour les voies 
a vapeur de 10 pour cent par mille pour déplacement du centre de 
population comme un minimum, 25 pour cent par mille comme 
maximum ordinaire, et une proportion de pertes beaucoup plus élevé, 
ou méme perte entiére, sous certaines conditions. Les lignes élec- 
triques urbaines ont profité davantage par ce genre de service qu’ils 
offrent au public que pour aucune autre raison; en le fournissant, 
ils donnent un service vite et fréquent, deux choses de la plus grande 
importance a cause de leur effet sur le trafic & voyageurs. Beau- 
coup moins qu’un mille, tout de méme, établira ou ruinera le trafic 
a voyageurs d’une ligne urbaine. 

(b) Fréquence du service. A mesure que le nombre de voyages 
augmente, les passagers feront de méme, mais moins rapidement 
que le degré de l’abréviation des intervalles du service. Un service 
fréquent veut dire moins de « temps total usé.» 

(c) Genre de gares terminales, stations, couche de la _ voie, 
équipement, et, enfin, de tous les caractéristiques physiques. Le 
systéme de transportation qui offre au méme coat et temps, de meil- 
leures conditions physiques, qui donne du confort ou méme du luxe 
au voyageur, n’obtiendra pas seulement du 
trafic competitif, mais fera naitre celui qui, 
sans cela, n’existerait pas. 

“Les possibilités d’un emploi général du 
courant alternant, pratiquement sans restric- 
tion quant au voltage, nous permet de sortir 
du champ exclusif de la traction électrique a 
service fréquent et 4 de basses unités et de 
considérer l’opération de trains a fret et a 
voyageurs sur les lignes artérielles.” 

Les extraits suivants d’un rapport lu de- 
vant la Canadian Society of Engineers, par 
Mr. A. H. Armstrong, ingénieur éminent 
(dont un résumé était publié dans le Rail- 
road Gazette du 5 Janvier, 1904) fait une 
comparaison a la fois instructive et perti- 
nente entre l’opération électrique et celle a 
yapeur. 

Afin d’arriver & des conclusions générales 
qui ne seraient pas bornées par des consid- 
érations locales d’un cas spécial, on a sup- 
posé des trains de poids et vitesse divers, a 
des intervalles diversifiés sur une voie au 
niveau. Les poids de train typiques choisis 
ont été de 2,000, 1,000, 500 et 250 tonnes de 
2,000 Ibs. (environ 2,200, 1,100, 550 et 275 
tonnes métriques). Les courbes dans la fig- 
ure 1, montrent le cofit de l’opération par vapeur avec du charbon 
& $2 par tonne de 2,240 lbs. (fr. 9.82 par tonne métrique). Ces 
chiffres ne différent pas sensiblement de ceux des rapports d’opera- 
tion pour des lignes 4 vapeur, aprés la déduction de parcours su- 
perfiu. Mr. J. B. Berry, Ingénieur en Chef de l'Union Pacific dans 
son rapport lu devant la Maintenance of Way Association (Société 
pour |’Entretien des Voies) dit: 

« Le parcours des trains est calculé 4 75 pour cent du parcours 
des locomotives.» 

Dans l’opération par vapeur le personnel d’un train travaillant 
dix heures par jour ne sera que 40 a 50 pour cent du temps en ser- 
vice effectif. Dans lVopération électrique le temps entier du person- 
nel peut étre utilisé pour le service actif. Le personnel du premier 
dont les 10 heures sont payées $8.50 (fr. 42.50) a été présumé étre en 
commission effective cing heures par jour, tandis que dans le ser- 
vice électrique le personnel est sensé d’étre en commission tous les 
jours 8.3 heures sur les 10. 

Les courbes montrées sur les figures présentées sont faites sur 
cette base, en unissant le charbon et le travail et en ajoutant pour 
les réparations, les fournitures, ete. Les courbes dans la fig. 2, sont 
présentées y comprenant tous ces montants. Par hasard ces courbes 
démontrent les vitesse économiques d’opération, soit: 


Celles-ci 


les 


Speed in M 


[Frais 


38 mph. 
28 mph. 
23 mph. 
19 mph. 


61 km heure 
45 km heure 
37 km heure 


of 


30 km heure 


275 tonnes métriques 
550 tonnes métriques 
1000 tonnes métriques 
2000 tonnes métriques 


Train de 
Train de 
Train de 
Train de 


En relation avec les cotfits d’opération dans le rapport de Mr. 
Armstrong, les dépenses suivantes d’opération sur le Chicago et 
Northwestern, extrait de American Engineer sont intéressantes. 

L’écrivain a changé le prix du charbon de $1.50 4 $2.00 par tonne 
(comme en figures 1 et 2), les équivalents respectifs par tonne mé: 
trique étant fr. 7.37 et 9.82. 


Il a du reste ajouté le cofit de l’eau en 
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PER 1000 Tow MILES. 
Fig. 1—Cost of Steam Operation, Coal at 
$2 per 2,240 Ibs. 


Huille 
2,240 lbs. (une tonne.)] 


de l’opération a vapeur. 
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sengers. Asa “leave at your door” service is approached, passenger 
traflic increases, but according to no known ratio to distance. Wel- 
lington laid down an approximate rule of loss of natural revenue 
for steam railroads of 10 per cent. per mile of removal from center 
of population as a minimum, 25 per cent. per mile as an ordinary 
maximum and a much larger percentage of loss, or even total loss, 
under certain conditions. Electric street railways have profited 
more by this kind of service which they offer the public than from 
any other reason; in furnishing it, they give frequent and quick 
service, both of which are of the greatest importance in their effect 
on passenger traffic. Much less than a mile, however, will make 
or ruin the passenger traflic of a street railway. 

(b) Frequency of the service. As the number of trips in- 
creases, so will the passengers, but less rapidly than the headway 
is shortened. <A frequent service means less “total time” consumed. 

(c) Character of terminals, stations, roadbed, equipment, and, 
in fact, all physical characteristics. That transportation system 
which offers at the same rate and time, better physical conditions, 
which gives comfort or even luxury to the passenger, will not only 
secure competitive traffic, but induce that which would not otherwise 
exist. 

The possibilities of a wide use of alternating current with prac- 
tically no restrictions as to voltage enables us to break away from 
the exclusive field of electric traction with frequent service and 
small units and consider the operating of freight and passenger 
trains on trunk lines. 

The following extracts from a paper by an eminent engineer, 


Fuel 





Cents ger 1000 Ton Miles. (Coal t2% per 22401bs) 
Fig. 2—Steam Operation, 


a $2.—par ir hereus 
[Opération a vapeur.] 


Mr. A. H. Armstrong, read before the Canadian Society of Engi- 
neers (abstracted in the Railroad Gazette Jan. 5, 1904) gives a com- 
parison of electric and steam operation that is both instructive and 
pertinent. 

In order to arrive at some general conclusions not limited by 
the local considerations of a specific case, trains of different weight 
and speed, with varying headway over level track are assumed. As 
being typical, train weights of 2,000, 1,000, 500 and 250 tons of 2,000 
Ibs. have been selected. The curves in Fig. 1 show the cost of steam 
operation with coal at $2.00 per long ton. These figures check up 
reasonably close with performance sheets for steam roads after 
superfluous mileage has been deducted. Mr. J. B. Berry, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Union Pacific, in his paper read at the Maintenance of 
Way Association says: ‘“Train mileage is reckoned as 75 per cent. 
of locomotive mileage.” 

In steam operation a crew working ten hours per day will not 
be in actual service on the road more than 40 or 50 per cent. of 
the time. In electrical operation the full time of the crew can be 
utilized for active duty. In steam operation a crew costing $8.50 
for 10 hours labor has been assumed to be in active commission 
for five hours per day, while in electric service the crew is assumed 
to be in commission 8.3 hours per day out of the 10. 

The curves shown on the figures presented are made upon this 
basis combining the coal and labor and adding for repairs, supply, 
etc. The curves in Fig. 2 are presented to include all these items. 
Incidentally these curves show the economical speeds of operation, 
namely: 

23 m. p. h. 
19 m. p. h. 


1.,000-ton train 
2,000-ton train 


38 m. p. h. 
28 m. p. h. 


train 
train 


250-ton 
500-ton 


In connection with the operating costs in Mr. Armstrong’s paper, 
the following operating expenses on the Chicago & North Western, 
taken from the American Engineer, are of interest: 

The writer has changed the price of coal from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
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le basant sur des résultats échelonnés extraits des rapperts de plu- 
sieurs lignes. 
CocrT par 1000 TONNES METRIQUES KILOMETRES. 
4-4-0 
46x 61 
40,823 
26,167 
347 


4-6-0 
48x 61 
57,150 
46,631 

410 


1-6-0 
Sx 65 


Type de locomotive 

Cylindres 

Poids de 

Poids sur roues motrices............ 
Tonnes métriques moyennes rémorquées. . . 


0.010 
0.052 
0.002 
0.027 
0.002 
0.096 


0.007 
O.027 


0.008 
0.047 
0.002 
0.025 
0.002 
0.088 


Paye aux gares terminales.......... fri nes 
Paye des employés de locomotive. 
Huile et déchet 9.002 
Réparations et fournitures.......... 0.022 
Eau sa 0.002 
Charbon a $2 (fr. mn 0.069 
francs 0.139 0.172 0.189 
Charbon par 
métres 


1000 tonnes métriques — kilo- 


kilos 88.16 112.07 ° 121.32 


Fig. 3 donne le coat de trains semblables 4 ceux en fig. 2 mais 
sous l’opération électrique. Fig. 4 donne le coat de l’installation 
électrique sur la base de 10 trains par jour dans chaque sens. 

Le coat d’une installation compléte du systéme électrique, en y 
comprenant la station de génération, les substations de convertisse- 
ment, le fil de transmission, les poteaux, le liage de la voie, etc., se 
trouve dans la table suivante: 


CoovT D'INSTALLATION ELECTRIQUE PAR KILOMETRE DE VOIR UNIQUE 
1. TRAIN DE 1800 TONNES METRIQUES. 


20 trains dans 
chaque direction. 


10 trains dans 
chaque direction. 
4,352 
5,263 
6,101 
6,758 


5 trains dans 
chaque direction. 
3,472 
32 4,042 
48 5,276 
64 5,357 


Kilométres 
par heure. 
16 


10,400 
900 TONNES METRIQUES. 
3, 410 


2. TRAIN 


2,976 
3,224 
3,875 
4,712 
6,088 6,08 


TRAIN 450 TONNES METRIQUES. 
2,728 
2,490 
3,162 
3,658 
4,402 


2,914 
3,162 
3,410 
3,658 
4,402 
TRAIN 225 TONNES ME&TRIQUES. 

16 2,604 

20 2,666 

30 2,852 

40 3,162 

50 3,53 

On remarquera que le cofit varie avec la grandeur de l’unité et 
non avec la fréquence des trains. En fig. 5, les courbes montrent les 
recettes nettes de l’installation électrique pour des trains de 1000 
tonnes & des prix variants de charbon. 

Afin de montrer la capacité de gagner, c’est-A-dire, l’6conomie 
dans l’opération électrique comparée avec celle par vapeur, comme la 
proportion de coat pour l’installation électrique, les tables suivantes 
ont été préparées. 


INTERET SUR CAPITAL EN TRACTION ELECTRIQUE. 


5 TRAINS PAR JOUR DANS CHAQUE DIRECTION, 


2000 tonnes 
métriques. 


250 tonnes 
métriques. 


1000 tonnes 
métriques. 


500 tonnes 
métriques. 


Kilométres 
par heure. 


16 ) pour cent 3.1 pour cent ) pour cent 9.22 pour cent 
32 4.95 5. 6.02 
48 82 * é 4.85 “ 
64 Sees 4 ‘ 4.07 * 
3 ¥e Se’ ala 


10 TRAINS PAR JOUR DANS CHAQUE DIRECTION, 


8.48 pour cent = 4 pour cent 17.50 pour cent 18 oe pour cent 
4.68 “* ” 12S.6Um*“CU 11,4 
9 4 prs: ~tF 


..* 
—< * 


q 30 “se “ 


ia * 
coos 6 ‘80 ais 


20 TRAINS PAR JOUR DANS CHAQUE DIRECTION. 


8.92 pour cent 3. ; ‘ S4.f pour cent 


La discussion présentée dans le rapport actuel a été jusqu’ici 
limitée 4 l‘emploi du charbon 4 $2.00 par tonne (fr. 9.82 par tonne 
métrique) autant pour le travail de locomotives 4 vapeur que pour 
celui de locomotives électriques. Puisqu’il est bien connu que les 
stations de génération peuvent employer une qualité de charbon in- 
férieure a celle qui peut étre brilé avec économie sur les locomo- 
tives 4 vapeur, la comparaison des résultats selon le prix divers du 
charbon devient un travail intéressant. En faisant l’estimation du 
prix de charbon, il est présumé que le charbon sera débité au compte 
d’opération 4 son prix normal de gros au lieu de consommation. Le 
charbon 4 $2.00 par tonne (fr. 9.82 par tonne métrique) est plus au 
moins bon marché, surtout pour quelques-unes des lignes occidenta- 
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ton (the same as Figs. 1 and 2) and added for cost of water, the 
latter based on a series of averages taken from the reports of many 
roads. 
» PER 1,000 TON-MILES. 
4-4-0 
18x24-in. 
90,000 Ibs. 


o 


4-6-0 
19x24-in. 
126,000 Ibs. 
102,700 * 57,700 
460 390 


een Sa 


$0.0228 
“1038 1321 
052 0052 
0623 -O711 
055 0055 
1940 -2470 
$0.4837 

247.1 Ibs. 


Type of locomotive 

Cylinders 19x26-in. 
Weight of locomotive ...............152,500 Ibs. 
Weight on drivers 118,400 * 


$0.0269 
1497 
0052 
OT61 
0055 
2679 
$0. 5313 
267.5 


Terminal wages 
Locomotive men’s wages 
Oil and waste 

Repairs and stores .... 
Water 


$0.3904 

Coal per 1,000 ton-miles. ............ 194.4 lbs. Ibs. 

Fig. 3 gives the cost of corresponding trains as shown on Fig. 

2, under electric operation. Fig. 4 gives the cost of electric installa- 
tion on the basis of 10 trains each way per day. 

The cost of installing the electric system complete, including 

generating station, transformer sub-stations, transmission line, poles, 


track bonding, etc., is given in the following table: 


Cosr OF ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION PER MILE OF SINGLE TRACK. 


No. 1.—2,000 Ton Train. 


—-————-Each way———__"_ 
5 trains. 10 trains. 20 trains. 
5,600 7,020 9,860 
6,520 8,490 12,430 
8,510 9,840 14,580 
11,690 11,910 16,770 


2.—1,000 Ton Train. 


4,800 
5,200 
6,250 
7,600 
9,820 


6,920 
8,100 


5,500 
6,200 
6,900 9,400 
7,700 10,600 
9,820 12,700 
3.—d00 Ton Train, 
4,400 
4,500 
5,100 
5,900 
7,100 


4,700 
5,100 
5,500 
6,000 
7,100 


5,400 


6,000 
6,800 
7,500 
8,600 
No. 4.—250 Ton Train. 

10 m. p. h. 4,200 
4,300 4,600 
30 4,600 4,800 
40 5,100 5,200 
50 5,700 5,700 


4,400 4,800 
5,000 
5,400 
6,000 
6,600 


It will be noted that the cost varies with the size of the unit, 
and not as the frequency of the trains. In Fig. 5, the curves show 
the net earnings of electric installation for 1,000 ton trains with 
varying prices of coal. 

In order to show the dividend earning power, that is, the saving 
in electric operation over steam as the percentage of the cost for 
electrical installation, the following tables have been prepared: 


INTEREST ON ELECTRICAL INVESTMENT. 
5 Trains per Day, Each Way. 


——__——_——Per cent. 
2,000 tons. 1,000 tons. 500 tons. 
5.75 8.17 9.25 
4.92 5.73 
3.82 4.10 
3.47 3.68 
3.36 


——y 
250 tons. 
9.22 
6.02 
4.85 
4.07 
3.74 
Trains per Day, Each Way. 
8.48 14.80 
8.87 
7.20 
6.80 


18.3 
11.9 


17.50 
11.05 
8.10 9.65 
7.62 8.14 
6.72 7.48 


Trains per Day, Each Way. 


10 m. 23.1 
20 12.9 19.1 22.1 
30 ahr 9.8 13.65 17.8 
40 ase a 9.73 12.8 5.0 
50 sae “one 11.25 3:7 


31.4 34.5 


The discussion of the paper has been limited thus far to the use 
of coal costing $2.00 per ton for both steam and electric locomotive 
work. It is a well-known fact that generating stations can use 
cheaper coal than it is economical to use on steam locomotives, and 
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les. On a donc aussi calculé sur la méme base de chiffres la capacité 
de profit de l’installation électrique avec du charbon a $3.00 et $4.00 
par tonne (fr. 14.73 et fr. 19.64 par tonne métrique). En vue de 
l’importance fondamentale de l’économie résultant de l’opération 
électrique et de sa proportion du cott d’installation du systéme 
électrique, les tables de capacité de profit exprimés comme une pro- 







. 
. 


Miles per Hous 


i 
3 


Speed i 


Conte 442 1000 Ton Miles (coat 42% per 22401bs.) 


Fig. 3—Electric Operation. 
[Opération électrique.] 


portion de l’installation électrique sont données dans la table sui- 
vante pour le charbon a $3.00 et a $4.00: 


CHARBON A FR. 14.76 PAR TONNE METRIQUE. 
INTERET SUR CAPITAL EN TRACTION ELECTRIQUE. 


5 TRAINS PAR JOUR DANS CHAQUE DIRECTION. 


Kilométres 1800 tonnes 900 tonnes 450 tonnes 225 tonnes 
par heure. métriques. métriques. métriques. métriquey 
16 8.35 pour cent 10.6 pour cent 10.8 pour cent 9.6 pour cent 
32 6.77 6.8 CP. -** = 6.4 
48 4.35 ‘* si ae. ee 4.85 “ sae 5.02 “ bs 
64 8.12 “es “ 5.5 “ “ 4.94 “ “ 5.0 “ “ 
80 eae am a0 0G": 
10 TRAINS PAR JOUR DANS CHAQUE DIRECTION. 
16 12.8 pour cent B ly Ot | pour cent 19.5 pour cent 19.4 pour cent 
32 aee ie as. ima CCU —_— " = 
48 ce & 1 |S UC alone ia 6". CS 
64 6O ” wis * : | © | ees Mea. @ % 
80 aoe waa oa SS 74" “* 
20 TRAINS PAR JOUR DANS CHAQUE DIRECTION. 
16 14.9 pour cent 27.8 pour cent 38.4 pour cent 36.3 pour cent 
32 52-2 py Gy 2G SS Ss pS. ee 
48 7.9 “ “ 15. 0 iia iid 17.0 “ td 20.1 “ “ 
64 €25.° 8 52 ¢ 1) lee 6. Ce 
80 ae 6 204 “« « 16.9 “« « 
CHARBON A FR. 19.70 PAR TONNE METRIQUE. 
INTERET SUR CAPITAL EN TRACTION ELECTRIQUE. 
5 TRAINS PAR JOUR DANS CHAQUE DIRECTION. 
Kilométres 1800 tonnes 900 tonnes 450 tonnes 225 tonnes 


par heure. métriques. métriques. métriques. métr iques. 
16 ae 5 TS cent 11.65 pour cent 11.6 pour cent 10.2 + rad cent 
32 9.65 “ 8.65 Ste 7.19 
48 % 04 rn yer. 635“ * Ay b- ama 
64 - 64 “ “ 7.54 “es “ 6.2 e “ 5.75 “ “oe 
80 atae Cie ice = 

10 TRAINS PAR JOUR DANS CHAQUE DIRECTION. 

10 16. : pour cent 20.8 pourcent 21.4 pour cent 20.4 pour cent 
20 13 ine 5.8 14.7 
30 12. ‘ oe “cc 14.3 oe “ $22 “ “ 12.7 “oe il 
40 10. 732 “ “ 15.0 “ o 12.8 “ o 11.8 “ o 
50 were pre’ mae" ima * ©« 


20 TRAINS PAR JOUR DANS CHAQUE DIRECTION. 


10 21:1 pour cent 33.2 pour cent 38.4 pour cent 38.0 pour cent 
20 14.8 — © = 25.6 ” 
30 ee 202 ¢ © pS a 2G . « 
40 = 4 “ “ 20.9 o “oe a “ Lad 20.7 “ oe 
50 2 “ “ EAD ts “ “ 20.4 “ “ 20.1 “ “ 
Une étude des tables en haut révéle le fait que pour le service 


peu fréquent (c’est-A-dire 5 francs ou moins par jour dans chaque 
direction), il n’y aurait pas d’économie dans un équipement électri- 
que; le dividende sur le capital investé étant de 4 47 pour cent. Ce- 
pendant avec un service plus fréquent, il y a une économie de plus 
en plus marquée, jusqu’A ce que la capacité du systéme électrique a 
gagner de l’intérét mérite l’attention la plus soignée quand on arrive 
au chiffre de 15 4 20 trains par jour dans chaque sens. On doit se 
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Fig. 4—Cost of Electrical Installation 10 
Trains Each Way Per Day. 


[Frais de l’installation électrique. 
dans chaque direction.] 
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hence it is interesting to follow through the results with varying 
prices of coal. In figuring the cost of coal it is assumed that coal 
will be charged to operation at the price for which it could be sold 
in the wholesale market at the locality used. Coal at $2.00 per ton 


is somewhat cheap, especially for some of the western roads, and 
the 


same method of figuring has been used in determining the earn- 


$ 
6 


Fr Count on kectrcat Involnent. 





10 4 
Trains per day one Way. 
Fig. 5—Net Earnings Electric Installation, 
1,000 Ton Train Units at 23 M. P. H. 


[Profits nets de linstallation électrique. Unites de 
trains 4 1,000 tonnes a 23 milles (37 km) par 


Dix trains par jour 
heure.] 


ing capacity of the electrical installation for $3.00 and $4.00 coal as 
well. As the saving in electrical operation and its percentage of 
the cost of installing the electrical system are of fundamental im- 
portance, the tables for interest earning capacity expressed as per- 
centage of the electrical installation are given in the following 
tables both for $3.00 and $4.00 coal. 


CoaL AT $3.00 PER 2,240 Lps.—INTEREST ON ELECTRICAL INVESTMENT. 


5 Trains per Day, Each Way. 


=e—_————_—P er cent.—_———_—______—_—"—- 
2,000 tons. 1,000 tons. 500tons. 250 tons. 
10 m. p. h. 8.35 10.6 10.8 9.6 
20 gaara 6.77 6.8 6.9 6.4 
30 ~~ “eeadewes 4.35 5.8 4.85 5.02 
40 S Gandemaas 8.12 5.5 4.94 5.0 
50 s 4.7 4.67 
10 Trains per Day, Each Way 
ROS MR indore sc 12.8 17.7 19.5 19.4 
20 oe  liwaaerns 8.77 12.3 13.2 13.0 
30 Or “sadevacse 7.3 10.75 10.0 11.1 
40 Seuantass 6.0 10.75 10.47 10.3 
50 esa naewe 9.4 9.34 
20 Trains per Day, Each Way. 
NG We WRG aac eeeus 14.9 27.8 38.4 36.3 
20 Bee ens 8.2 17.7 22.6 23.8 
30 S * eapestrae 7.9 15.0 17.0 20.1 
40 Wie  Soveacwes 6.25 15.2 17.3 18.1 
50 eo ohedwamas - 20.4 16.9 
CoaL AT $4.00 per 2,240 Las.—INTEREST ON ELECTRICAL INVESTMENT. 


5 Trains per Day, Each Way. 


IO Mle Pe ec cec dis erie 11.0 11.65 11.6 10.2 
20 * 9.65 8.65 8.15 7.19 
30 A ear eeweea 7.04 7.74 6.35 5.72 
40 ey olhareoKes 5.64 7.54 6.2 5.75 
50 SS  @areunwns 6.13 5.6 
10 Trains per Day, Each Way. 
pT 82) Serer 16.8 20.8 21.4 20.4 
20 Ol Mameaess 13. 15.2 15.8 14.7 
30 se r 12.0 14.3 12.2 12.7 
40 aula gece 10.72 15.0 12.8 11.8 
50 SO hanes eae 12.2 11.2 
20 Trains per neti Each Way. 
TO. We wnsee ness 21.1 33.2 38.4 38.0 
20 “ 14.8 22.9 27.4 25.6 
30 Oe .sstaasene 16.8 20.3 20.3 22.6 
40 al utaewa ae 12.4 20.9 21.13 20.7 
20.4 20.1 


50 = 


A study of the above tables brings out the fact that for infre- 
quent service, that is, five trains per day each way, or less, it would 
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rappeler que tous ces chiffres ne font pas entrevoir une augmenta- 
tion du trafic actuel et omettent par conséquence la considération 
d’un des principaux caractéristiques de la traction électrique, c’est-a- 
dire, le développement du trafic local & court remorquage et l’aug- 
mentation en conséquence des recettes, plutét que la réduction des 
frais d’opération. La capacité reconnue des lignes électriques d’aug- 
menter le trafic antérieur & vapeur a causé en plusieurs cas le fait 
qu’elles ont été installées, sans un examen trop exact de leur instal- 
lation économique. I] faut tenir compte du tait que la ligne équi- 
pée avec l’électricité, tout en soignant moyennant un profit net de 
447 pour cent le trafic direct lourd, peut aussi établir un trafic lo- 
cal, tant a fret qu’éA voyageurs, effectivement sans cotit additionel et 
produisant des résultats trés considérables. 

En conclusion |écrivain soumet des types de diverses locomo- 
tives électriques en service: 

Fig. 7. New York Central & Harlem River Railroad: 
tive No. 6000. 

Fig. 6. New York Central & Harlem River Railroad: Locomo- 
tive No. 6000 avec train. 

Fig. 8. Baltimore & Ohio: 

Fig. 9. Baltimore & Ohio: 
fret. 

Fig. 10. 


Locomo- 


type primitif de locomotive a fret. 
type plus récent de locomotive a 


St. Louis & Belleville. 

Fig. 11. Buffalo & Lockport. 

Fig. 12. Bush Terminal. 

Fig. 10, 11 et 12 représente le type a bogie. 


Le Department des Wagons-Restaurants en Amérique. 


Dés son origine, le but du wagon-restaurant était d’épargner 
le temps requis pour l’entretien nécessaire aux voyageurs, et a 
ceci quelques fonctionnaires bénins ajoutérent un véritable désir 
de sauver aux voyageurs les horreurs du gotiter de comptoir de cé- 
té. En suite il n’y avait qu’un pas pour faire de ce commencement 
une annonce de forme effectivement juste, de sorte qu’en considé- 
rant ce département des voies ferrées et en prenant un estimé de 
son coat et ses gains, il ne faut pas donner seulement le résultat 
de son opération en négligeant son utilité comme adjoint au dé- 
partement de publicité. I] est, bien entendu, trés difficile d’appré- 
cier cette conjoncture, mais elle peut étre estimée par les anathémes 
qui tomberaient sur la direction d’une ligne quelconque qui, ayant 
établi un service de wagons-restaurants retournerait de sa propre 
volonté et délibérément 4 sa premiére coutume de débarquer les 
voyageurs sur une plate-forme exposée au froid et a la chaleur 
de toute heure du jour et de la nuit 4 la recherche de quelque chose 
pour satisfaire leur appétit. Tandis qu’une attention bien méritée 
devrait étre donnée 4 ce sujet, la question est que le service du 
wagon-restaurant désire augmenter le mieux possible le confort de 
ceux qui voyagent, d’une maniére compatible 4 une économie rai- 
sonnable, et qu’il faut chercher le profit ailleurs que dans le bilan. 

Il faut dés le commencement débourser une somme considé- 
rable pour mettre ce projet 4 exécution. Un wagon de dimension 
ordinaire — dix sections—peut étre bati pour environ $17,000 * 
(f. 85,000) et pour l’équiper le cofit serait environ $1,200 (f. 6,000). 
L’équipement normal d’un wagon Table d’Héte a dix sections est 
comme suit: 

Vaisselle. 


Assiettes 
Assiettes 


pour thé 
pour soupe 
Assiettes pour huitres 
Assiettes, petites 
Plats, extra grands 
Plats, grands 

Plats, petits 

Plats, moyens 
Soucoupes, caf 
Soucoupes, aprés diner 
Sauciéres 

Saladiers 

Jases pour fives 
Plats pour wufs 
Théitres, grandes 
Théiéres, petites 


Tourti@res, grandes 
Tourtiéres, petites 
Tourtiéres, moyennes 
Assiettes pour beurre 
Assiettes pour giteaux 
Plats pour céléri 
Tasses pour café 
Tasses, aprés diner 
Tasses pour ceufs (doubles) .... 
Coquilles pour créme A la glace. . 
Bols pour gruau, grands ....... 
Bols pour gruau, petits 
Bols pour gruau, plats 
Cruches, 2 qts. 2 
ete ae Oo es ee 2 
Tasses pour consommé 12 
Assiettes pour diner 36 
: 
Verrerie. 


bond 


eau Verres, champagne 
Verres, cordiaux 
Verres pour cocktail 
Verres pour limonade 
Verres pour punch 
Verres pour eau 
Verres pour whiskey 
Verres, B. & S. 


Carafes 
Carafes 


pour 
pour vinaigre 
Carafes pour huile 
Carafes pour sirop 

« Fingerbowls » 
Verres, ale 

Verres, biére 

Verres, claret 


Cr 
bom botow silt 


mite 


Toiles Menage. 

Serviettes pour vaisselle 
Serviettes pour verres 
Serviettes pour mains 
Serviettes pour 

Nappes, grandes 
Nappes, petites 

Nappes pour vins 


Tabliers pour cuisiniers 
Tabliers pour garcons 
Habits, bleus 
Habits, blanes 
Coiffures pour 
Sacs pour toile 
« Doylies » 
Serviettes 


cuisiniers 


*La moyenne du cofit d’un wagon est de $17,000 (frs. 85.000) et dans 
ce montant on compte les armoires, tables, chaises, grille, table chauffée et 
une cafetiére. 
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hardly pay to equip the road electrically, there being a dividend of 
from 4 to 7 per cent. on the capital invested. With more frequent 
service, however, the saving in electrical operation becomes more 
marked until at from 15 to 20 trains per day each way, the interest 
earning power of the electrical investment is worthy of very careful 
consideration. It should be borne in mind that all these figures do 
not contemplate increase in the present traffic of the road, and there- 
fore do not take into consideration one of the chief characteristics of 
electric traction, that is, developing short haul local traffic and thus 
increasing the dividends by increasing the receipts rather than by 
cutting down operating expenses. The well-known ability of elec- 
tric roads to greatly increase previous steam traffic has led them 
to be installed, in many cases, without too close an investigation 
into their economical installation. It must be taken into account 
that the electrically equipped road, while caring for the heavy 
through freight traffic with an earning capacity of from 4 to 7 per 
cent. on the investment, can also build up a local traffic both freight 
and passenger, with practically no additional cost and showing very 
large returns. 

In closing the writer presents examples of various electric loco- 
motives in service: Fig. 6, N. Y. C. & H. R. R. locomotive No. 6,000; 
Fig. 7, N. Y. C. & H. R. R. locomotive No. 6,000 with train; Fig. 8, 
B. & O. early type of freight locomotive; Fig. 9, B. & O. later type 
of freight locomotive; Fig. 10, St. Louis & Belleville; Fig. 11, Buffalo 
& Lockport; Fig. 12, Bush Terminal; Figs. 10, 11 and 12 represent 
the bogie type. 





The Dining Car Department in America. 


The purpose which the dining car was originally intended to’ 
serve was the saving of the time required for the necessary sus- 
tenance of the passengers, and to this was added, by some humane 
officials, a frank desire to rescue the traveling public from the horrors. 
of the wayside lunch counter. Developing from this, it was but a 
step to erect this new departure into a most effective form of legi- 
timate advertisement, so that in considering this department of 
railroads and estimating its cost and earnings, it will not do to: 
state the bald results of its operation, while neglecting its utility 
as an adjunct to the department of publicity. It is, of course, most 
difficult to reach an approximation of what this really comes to, 
but it may be gaged by the anathema which would be the portion of 
the management of any road that, having established dining car 
service, deliberately and of its own free will reverted to its former 
practice of depositing passengers on a bleak or baking platform at 
all hours of the day or night to spend twenty hurried minutes 
searching among unknown edibles for what might serve to stay their 
hunger with the least subsequent discomfort. The sum of the matter 
is that a dining car service aims to promote the comfort of those 
who travel to the greatest possible degree, consistent with a reason- 
able economy in so doing, and that returns must be sought elsewhere 
than 1n the balance sheet. 

To carry out these purposes a large outlay is required in the 
first instance. A car of the usual size—ten sections—can be built 
for about $17,000,* and to equip it will cost approximately $1,200. 
The standard equipment of a table d’hote ten section car is as 
follows: 

Chinaware. 
large Y Plates, 
36 - Plates, 
36 —~Plates, 
36 ~Plates, oyster 

Plates, small 
Platters, 
Platters, 
Platters, small 
Platters, medium 
Saucers, 

Saucers, after dinner 
Sauce dishes 
Salad nappies 
Bean pots 
Shirred egg 
Teapots, large 
Teapots, small 


Bakers, 
Bakers, small 

Bakers, medium 

Butter chips 

Cake covers 

Celery troughs 

Cups, coffee 

Cups, after dinner 

Cups, double egg 

TCG GREAT AUEIIR 6:50:40: 69.0 0:0.0'5 
Oatmeal bowls, large 

Oatmeal bowls, small 

Oatmeal bowls, dishes......... 
PPAUGH GTA: ee GUS oo. coves wv sie wieserare 
Prteners. 4 GtRsoisiss os canes ss 
Consomme cups 


soup 


Glassware. 

Glasses, champagne 
Glasses, cordial 
Glasses, B. 
Glasses, cocktail 
Glasses, lemonade 
Glasses, punch 
Glasses, water 
Glasses, whisky 


Sottles, water 
Bottles, syrup 
Bottles, oil 
Bottles, vinegar 
Fingerbowls 


Glasses, ale 


i 
aaa 


Glasses, beer 
Glasses, claret 





*The average car costs $17,000, and in that price are included the lock 


ers, tables, chairs, range, steam table and coffee urn. 
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Argenteries. 





POte BOOP CIOME 66s. ccscwwscud 10 eee ee ee 60 
OI. = econ aeuvebetatscecneaiia Shales p | Cuilléres, aprés dimer ......... 30 
Cafeti@ves, simples... ccsc0cee 12 PPUSCCRGR. (DIN, ciesice ss aces acces 10 
Cafeticres, GOUDI@s: «.:c.c.0.cccee 2 Pe a ee a 2 
FOUPCROIIOS 6 cscccecscs acne “OO Plateaux, MEE aun ceeeaeeumse é 2 
Fourchettes pour poisson ...... 48 Couteaux pour beurre ........ 30 
Fourchettes pour créme a la Brosses pour miettes ......... 2 

PO EE eee re Siataren «Tae Salitres individuelles ......... 10 
Fourchettes pour huftres ..... 40 Poivriéres individuelles ....... 10 
Couteaux, poisson ...... Keates 48 « Jiggers» pour boissons ..... 1 
Couteaux, table ....s.--. teen ae pS Peer eee rere 2 
Coutesux, GORHOLE occ ceisicess 18 Plats pour fromage ... 066 2 
ong a. 10 Couteaux pour fromage ....... 2 
es A errr 10 Soupiéres, simples ........... 8 
Pincettes pour sucre .... 2.0... 10 Soupiéres, doubles ........... B; 
Tamis: POUF BUGCEO 0.0560 .c-6:6 ee Réfrigérateurs pour vin ...... 2 
Cuilléres 4 soupe, simple ee 8 Couverts de plats, grands 2 
Cuilléres 2 soupe, double .... 3 Carafes POUr VIN... ccc ccces 2 
Vases pour cure-dents ....... 10 Prises pour blé d’Inde ........86 
Be reir ee = 3 Pincettes pour glace .......... 1 
CUHTIOrG. CODGIGE. oo osicceccs ses 1 ROUEN ooo nietere cco either tix ieve ace r 
CURTIOPGS, GORRGFE. 66s cies. ciesie« 60 Soutiens pour menu .......... 10 
Cullléres, moutarde .. 2.62. 2 Piats pour terrapim «.......- 18 


Cet équipement $200.00 


BO eae re rr Cee ee err re eae 450.00 
PiStemeni, Ger CUIMING®. ccs ocho ccicn coleteean denned nag «saa 95.00 
Fotles. de MGEMABGS 2. ccccccccscs SECS RA ER ERREERREECE LONER TS 375.00 


Pour l’opération d’un tel wagon, un personnel de sept ou huit 
hommes est requis, y inclus le conducteur, cuisiniers, garcons qui 
doivent étre payés environ $4,000 (f. 20,000) par année.* Pour main- 
tenir et opérer on doit encourir une dépense de non moins que 
$5,000 (f. 25,000) pour chaque wagon, afin de montrer une balance 
au crédit, et ceci sans égard au cotit de surveillance et du bureau 
central et des magasins. I] est facile 4 voir que dans le cas ot une 
ligne considérable doit maintenir un service proportionné, le pre- 
mier cotit est trés élevé, et le cofit d’opération est si grand que 
sans la plus stricte économie, il y aurait chaque année une dépense 
d’argent considérable sans un retour d’avantage a la propriété. L’ap- 
plication de cette économie, sans toutefois devenir avaricieuse, est 
la considération du chef de chaque département, et son succés peut 
étre compté par l’équilibre qu’il maintient entre l’extravagance 
d’un cété et la chicherie de l’autre. 

Aprés quelques années d’expérimentation, la pratique des voies 
ferrées américaines est en quelque sorte fixée; sans doute qu’on 
fait constamment certaines modifications, mais ces changements 
ne sont que de nature a donner du renfort 4 la pratique déja établie. 


Dés le commencement le service était sur la base «table 
d@héte» américaine—non européenne remarquons bien—et ce 


genre de service a été retenu jusqu’a un certain point, mais seule- 
ment ov l’on peut compter sur la régularité du patronage, pour le 
rendre raisonnablement rémunératif. Pour les parcours sur les- 
quels on ne peut compter sur une telle régularité, le service est 
«A la carte,» et les 6conomies qui en ont résulté ont rejeté en quel- 
que sorte, le préjugé contre ce mode, tandis qu’il est devenu pos- 
sible d’étendre le service du wagon restaurant sur ce plan aux 
trains et territoires qui, sous l’ancien régime s’en seraient néces- 
sairement passés. Nul doute qu’avec le temps un service de vraie 
table d’héte sera établi, mais non dans un avenir prochain. 

La régularité et le charme du service dépend premiérement 
sur l’organisation du département, et bien qu’il y ait une grande 
différence dans le détail des organisations, il n’y a pour bien dire 
aucun conflit dans les vues quant au principe sur lequel il est basé. 
Il faut résoudre quatre problémes: l’achat des provisions, la di- 
rection des magasins, la transportation réguliére des provisions 
aux wagons-restaurants, la préparation de la nourriture, dans la 
cuisine, et son service sur les tables. I] est évident, alors, que dans 
une partie du service ott une bévue signifie un dérangement ins- 
tantané de facteurs mutuellement entre-dépendants et une vive re- 
connaissance d’un défaut conséquent par le public voyageur, tous 
changements dans le personnel du département étant peu a désirer 
parce qu’ils tendent 4 instiguer un tel dérangement; de 1a la fonc- 
tion du surintendant est de ménager une balance de ses subordon- 
nés propre a maintenir et améliorer son service sans recours cons- 
tant A de nouveaux employés. I1 doit continuellement instruire, 
et non changer, et il ne peut exister une organisation satisfaisante 
s'il ne réalise pas que ceci est au nombre de ses devoirs les plus 
importants. 

L’achat des provisions et la direction des magasins sont ordinai- 
rement en charge d’une personney qui pour certaines raisons, est aus- 
si chargée de la surveillance des arrangements par lesquels les pro- 
visions sont remplacées. Les viandes sont ordinairement achetées 


*Les salaires, pour opérer un wagon, sont ordinairement: 


Culsinter, < DECWNCE « <.ciicwce was seaeese 75.00 

Cuisinier, second ....... rere eee 50.00 

Culstmier, tCROGMOMO 6s cece ccesecseus 25.00 

CE Ao se Senewiue sce aneeeane eee 27.00 
+ Le personnel des magasins consiste ordinairement d'un chef de ma- 
gasin, boucher, commis (2), messager (2), et agents. Les devoirs du chef 


de magasin sont d'acheter toutes les provisions périssables. viandes, légu- 
mes, fruits, ete.. d’étre présent quand elles sont livrées, et de voir A ce 
quwelles soient bien empaquetées et expédiées sur les réquisitions des diffé- 
rents wagons. Ses assistants ont leur provisions particuli@res, et A mesure 
que les réquisitions sont recues des wagons, chaque homme fournit sa partie 
de ce qui est requis: les prix sont entrés et les réquisitions sont passées au 
bureau, of les caleuls sont faits, les totaux et sommaire sont dressés. Toutes 
les provisions se divisent en sept groupes: Provisions en général, consis- 
tant de tous les aliments: liqueurs. cigars, ustensils de cuisine, vaisselle 
et verrerie, argenterie et toiles de ménage. 
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Linen, 
APRONS COORR oo 5s Sea He cise a8. Dowels Gigli. < <cscud wee aeae 100 
Aprons, Waiters? 2... 6 sccincs se See. “oweldc elite vc 5 iiss cans eae -10@ 
Contes Diigies soos Sac gees 12 Towels, hand ....... a adinwar ae 24 
Coates WHR 6 os 04s tsiemceres |) Raowels vollet uci cocec cece: 24 
CMG CONS oc. i083 cle eaetnn 18  ‘Tablecioths, large .......... - § 
Dior Wasi cle 5 Soran ..-. 4 Tablecloths, small ..... salen seb 75 
Doylies, smal] .......... siviacaRne | Willies CIOGNG 3. ccsaccucs eee 
NSM MINN a vinta tere. ead aaislare 400 
Silverware. 

Creamers ...... Sivleaiortasee otis 10 ‘Spoons, liek ...2.4. 61052443. Srey 
HGP atrainerts. canes ewes ol SpOOms, CesseEt 65. css wns nass 60 
Coffee pots, single............ 12 Spoons, mustard... i. ccc. cscas 2 
Coffee pots. double........... ys WOU IEE: « 3osssds ee cen eens 60 
WOMB oi sta a crerecercrerstars coe ere 48 Spoons, after dinner.......... 30 
GUAR Sara an an adre:-o irri te 48 ‘Sedyau WROD. oss 2c cdaccicwas ~ 2 
BP Geeks) 166° CORN = 5 << issierece ws SO. Rivaivs, ee 2. ccc vise cecns 2 
DOERR OFMlE 6c sic eicec adwsis Seo Eiage ite is see is scdteeene 2 
Knives, fish ........ Rica wate 48 Butter spreaders ... 2.665200 30 
PeRNGess CHINO oc. 5 oo SS cosa 48 @eunhios Nee GBa ssc ass eeceds 2 
BEMIVOR COSBORE 5 oo cis cine coors 18 Individual sahs: <.2.5.2..2.<< 10 
Sugar bowls, large........... 10 Individual peppers ........... 10 
Sugar bowls, small........... 10 AGO RONG ore ac aoc ieios cia eae 1 
MUGAE tONGS ..66 6 <0: Sy ghee seat 10 Whustaivd GUN oi. cc eedccceces 2 
PUNE SIRUOES i ot oo Soy a ks Hare cnoies 1G, “Cheese Naltlers esciie ec cdces 2 
Soup ladles, single............ S Cheese apreadere .<...2..<.6<. 2 
Soup ladles, double........... eS Soup tureens, single......... a ea 
Toothpick holders ........... 10 Soup tureens, double......... 3 
Teapots ..... Gera ela cwee kar 7A Witte: COGS: ses cect cues z 
Meat covers, large............ 2 PIGS GPE ods cee ed eurewsian os 2 
Wine servers, pints........... = Moenw holders 252. c.ccencnas 10 
Cor holders... « s. cc:csc sce ace Gu ‘Persapin dishes ....00ss00ccs 18 
RGCON GH ies cco nae rkaanesces 1 

This equipment of china and glassware costs about...........6+- $200 
PAIRU CR WMS oa. cic eS vn vicl daw. ie oan ea ate OS CE Ey Ter 450 
Kitchen: utenstils .......2665e0s cee PY eee ; Raweatcada ea daa 95 
Pi eae ede POC CELT ee ee EE Oe eT ee Perr 375 


For the operation of such a car, a force of seven or eight men 
is required, including conductor, cooks, and waiters, who must be 
paid about $4,000 a year.* For maintenance and operation, there: 
fore, a charge of at least $5,000 for each car must be met yearly 
in order to show a credit balance, and this without regard to the cost 
of supervision and of the central office and store rooms. 

It is obvious that in the case of a large road maintaining an 
adequate service, the initial expense is very heavy, and the cost 
of operation so great that without the most rigid application of 
properly economical measures, a very large amount of money may 
be swallowed up annuaily without a corresponding advantage to the 
property. To apply this economy without degenerating into penu- 
riousness is the object of the head of every such department, and his 
success may be measured by the prudent balance which he maintains 
between lavishness on the one hand and cheese-paring on the other. 

After some years of experiment the practice of American roads 
is to some extent a fixed one; undoubtedly modifications are being 
made constantly, but at present these modifications are merely in 
the direction of reinforcing the established practice. 

Originally all service was upon the basis of the table d’hote— 
American, be it observed, not European—and this manner of service 
has been retained to a great extent, but only where the regularity 
of the patronage can be depended upon to make it reasonably remun- 
erative. Upon runs where such regularity may not be expected, 
the service has been made a la carte, and the resultant economies 
in operation have offset to some extent, the characteristic prejudice 
against this form, while it has been possible to extend the dining 
car service upon this plan to trains and territories which must 
necessarily have gone without it under the oider regime. No doubt 
in time a system of real table d’hote service will be established, but 
this is not a matter for the immediate future. 

The regularity and attractiveness of the service depends primar- 
ily upon the organization of the department, and while, of course, 
there is a wide difference in the detail of the organizations, there is 
practically no conflict of views as to the principles upon which it is 
based. Four problems are to be solved: the purchase of the sup- 
plies, the management of the storehouses, the regular transportation 
of the supplies to the dining cars, the preparation of the food in the 
kitchens and its service upon the tables. It is obvious, therefore, 
that in a branch of the service where a lapse from normal means 
instant derangement of mutually interdependent factors and a swift 
recognition of a consequent shortcoming by the traveling public, 
all changes in the personnel of the department are of themselves 
undesirable as tending to induce such a derangement; hence the 
chief function of the Superintendent is to contrive such a balance 
of his subordinates as will maintain and improve his service without 
constant recourse to new employees. He must be constantly educat- 
ing, not changing, and there cannot be a satisfactory organization 


*The salaries to operate a car are usually: Conductor, $100 per month}; 
cook, first $75, second $50, third $25; waiters, $27. 
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d’une des grandes maisons de salaisons, vu que celles-ci sont plus 
en état de conserver la viande jusqu’a ce qu’elle soit & bon terme. 
Certaines provisions périssables doivent étre achetées dans le ter- 
ritoire ot les wagons passent, particuliérement quand les courses 
sont arrangées de maniére a garder certains wagons éloignés des 
magasins centraux. 

Pour ceux-ci, une clause spéciale est faite, autant que possible, 
pour qu’il y ait des temps et endroits réguliers of auquels ces pro- 
visions peuvent étre obtenues. Comme régle générale le conduc- 
teur sur chaque wagon fait une réquisition au magasin; cette 
demande ne compte pas seulement les aliments,* mais aussi les 
toiles de ménage et l’équipement permanent de table et de cuisine 
qui peut étre nécessaire, et il est essentiel que ces réquisitions 
soient basées sur une connaissance de lutiiité des provisions de- 
mandées et sur un estimé exact du nombre de personnes qu’il peut 
s’attendre a servir dans son wagon. 

Quand le magasiny est bien organisé et que le service du train 
est passablement bien arrangé, le transport des nécessités des di- 
vers wagons ne présente que peu de difficultés, excepté dans |’em- 
paquetage; la simple méthode de se servir des boites ouvertes avec 
couvertures de canevas n’a pas subi d’amélioration, bien que du 
point de vue de la santé elle laisse 4 désirer. Les toiles sont trans- 
portées dans des sacs de canevas épais. Quand il y a possibilité de 
le faire, elles sont lavées dans les villes que les wagons traversent, 
de préférence 4 un seul endroit. Dans les magasins les articles 
non-périssables sont recueillis avec les toiles de ménage et l’équipe- 
ment du. wagon, et la direction et l’achat des provisions de ce genre 
ne différent pas de la pratique d’un bon restaurant. 

Par raison de l’espace nécessairement restreint, l’ouvrage des 
cursiniers est difficile. Ils sont ordinairement au nombre de trois, 
deux d’entre eux subordonnés au troisiéme, qui a charge absolue et 
la nécessité principale est la commodité dans l’arrangement des ar- 
moires et réfrigérateurs La surveillance de cette partie du ser- 
vice est trés nécessaire, et pour assurer |’établissement de bonnes 
méthodes et une propreté absolue, on a trouvé avantageux d’em- 
ployer un chef voyageur, qui visite et inspecte les cuisines des wa- 
gons, afin de s’assurer des capacités de chaque cuisinier, et pour 
scruter et améliorer le genre de cuisson. Un tel homme doit né- 
cessairement étre capable de démontrer a ses subordonnés ce qu’il 
désire, et doit étre de préférence un qui a déja eu une telle expé- 
rience. Sur la plupart des lignes, pour des raisons évidentes, les 
cuisiniers sont des négres, mais il y a maintenant une tendance 
vers l’emploi de blancs comme premiers cuisiniers, en vue de leur 
promotion ultérieure au poste de conducteurs, puisqu’il a été dé- 


montré que ces conducteurs qui autrefois étaient cuisiniers, sont, 
comme régle générale, plus capables que ceux qui n’en ont pas eu 
l’expérience. 

Le service des aliments pour les voyageurs présente peu de 


Il est, nécessairement, sous la surveillance directe du 
et il n’y a pas d’excuse pour autre que le meilleur ser- 
vice, dont le genre de garcons, § employeés est capable. Le capacité 
d’un conducteur peut étre presque toujours estimée par les ouvrages 
du personnel du wagon. Il y a ordinairement sur l’état major du 
surintendant un inspecteur,£ qui visite constamment les wagons, 


difficultés. 
conducteur, 


dhote, il fait son menu 
listes du marché, tel que recu du bureau du Surintendant, les 
Surintendant pour son approbation, et qui les fait imprimer 
et remettre au wagon. Sur les wagons 4 la carte les menus sont préparés 
dans ie bureau du Surintendant. En préparant ces menus on fait attention 
& Tlespece de nourriture qu’on trouve ordinairement dans ces parties du pays 
que les wagons traversent. Par exemple: le poisson peut ¢tre obtenu dans 
lest -on nen trouve que trés peu dans louest. On est soigneusement pre- 
paré pour les vendredis et autres jours de jefine, et quand le voyageur doit 
traverser mi-chemin le continent sur la méme ligne, les menus sont prépa- 
rés de maniére 2 éviter une répétition des mémes mets que la veille. A la 
fin de chaque jour un rapport détaillé est donné de tous les repas, vins et 
cigares vendus. 


* Sur 
davrés les 
soumettant au 


les wagons qui servent les repas table 


d'affaires faites par ia moyenne des magasins est de $18,- 
000 (frs. 90,000) 2 $20,000 (frs. 100,000) par mois. Une fois par mois 
le magasin est comparé par le Département. Le livre du matériel d'un tel 
magasin doit montrer en mains environ: 
Toiles de ménage 
Ustensils de cuisine 
Vaisselle et Verrerie 
Argenteries 
Vins et 
Cigars 


¥ Le montant 


$2,500 
500 
2.000 
1,800 
2,200 
1,000 
jamais moins que deux, ordinairement trois, le chef étant 
pour la proprété de sa cuisine, de la condition 
tenues, ete. Il doit voir et manier les ali- 
la dépense. Pendant le diner il se tient A 
table chauffée; au déjeuner et souper il a 
I] doit aider A préparer les menus et A commander les pro- 

visions, et doit voir 4 ce que tout, depuis la préparation du café au roti, soit 
bien fait, et de ne la confier 4 aucun de ses aides sans sa surveillance per- 
sonnelle. 


tIl n'y ena 
en charge et responsable 
dans laquelle les provisions sont 
ments qui vont de la cuisine a 
la table A dépécer devant la 
charge du gril. 


§ Chaque garcon a son ouvrage particulier: l'un a charge des armoires 
de la dépense et de toutes les provisions de la dépense; un autre a charge 
des toiles de ménage; doit compter les toiles sales qui laissent les wagons et 
wagon, en route, et a charge du buffet, et chacun des trois doit nettoyer et 
voir X une partie des argenteries, 

© ON il y a un inspecteur et un chef voyageur, l’inspecteur du_ service 
doit avoir charge des détails de la salle A diner, et voir que l’équipement 
est bien tenu, que les argenteries soient replaquées suffisamment souvent 
pour les garder en bon état, que les garcons soient compétents, que le 
wagon soit bien tenu, que les mets soient chauds quand ils sont mis sur la 
table, et que les employés  soient polis aux voyageurs. Son pouvoir ter- 
mine A la dépense, bien qu'il ait surveillance générale de la cuisine. II doit 
avoir eu une expérience personnelle de la direction d'un wagon. 
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without a full appreciation of this, as among the most important 
ot his duties. 

The purchase of the supplies and the management of the store- 
houses is usually vested in one person,* for obvious reasons, who is 
also charged with the duty of supervising the arrangements by 
which the necessary stocks carried on the cars are replenished. 
Meats are usualiy purchased trom one of the large packing houses, 
as these are in better position to hang meat untii it is properiy 
aged. Certain perishabie suppiies must be purchased in the territory 
through which the cars run, particularly when the runs are so 
arranged as to keep certain cars away from the central storehouses. 
For these, special provision is made, so far as possible, that there 
may be regular times and places at which such suppties may be 
obtained. As a general rule the conductor on each car makes a 
daily requisition on the storehouse; this requisition includes not 
only foodstuffs,+ but also linen and such permanent table or kitchen 
equipment as may be necessary, and it is obviously essential that 
these requisitions be based upon knowledge of just what can be done 
with the supplies called for and upon an accurate estimate of the 
number of persons he may expect to require the service of his car. 

Where the storehouseit is properly organized and the train serv- 
ice reasonably well arranged, the transportation of the requirements 
of the various cars presents but little difficulty, except in the matter 
of packing; usually the simple method of using open boxes with 
canvas covers has not been improved upon, although, upon sanitary 
grounds, it leaves something to be desired. Linen is shipped in 
bags of heavy canvas. Wherever it is possible to do so, it is washed 
in some town through which the cars run, rather than all at one 
place. In the storehouses the non-perishable articles are assembled, 
together with the linen and car equipment, and the management 
and purchase of supplies of this kind differ in no way from the 
practice of any well conducted restaurant. 

By reason of the necessarily congested quarters, the work of the 
cooks is a difficult task. There are usually three of these,§ two of 
them subordinate to a third, who is in absolute charge, and the 
essential necessity is convenience in the arrangement of lockers and 
refrigerators. Supervision of this portion of the service is most 
necessary, and to secure the establishment of proper methods and 
insure absolute cleanliness, it has been found of value to employ a 
traveling chef, continually to visit and inspect the car kitchens, to 
satisfy himself as to the capabilities of each cook, and to scrutinize 
and improve the character of the cookery. Such a man must 
necessarily be a person who is himself able actually to demonstrate 
to his subordinates what he desires, and he should preferably be 
one who has had personal knowledge of work performed under like 
conditions. Upon most roads the cooks are negroes for obvious 
reasons, but there is now a tendency toward the employment of 
white men as first cooks, with a view to their ultimate promotion 
to conductorship, as it has been demonstrated that those conductors 
who have been cooks are as a rule more efficient than those who lack 
that experience. 

The service of the food to the passengers in the car presents 
few complications; it is necessarily under the direct supervision of 
the conductor, and there is no excuse for anything except the best 
service of which the type of waiter’ employed is capable. The 
efficiency of a conductor can be almost always gaged by the per- 
formance of the men in the car before him. There is usually upon 


*A storehouse force usually consists of a storekeeper, butcher, clerks (2). 
errand boys (2), and porters. The storekeeper’s duties are to buy all per 
ishable supplies, meats, vegetables, fruits, ete., to see these as they are de- 
livered and to see that they are properly packed and shipped on requisitions 
from the various cars, Ilis assistants each have their particular stock, and 
as the requisitions are rec eived from the cars, each man supplies his part of 
what is required: the prices are entered and the requisition passes to the 
office where the extensions are carried out, the totals and summary made 
up. All supplies are carried onaae seven heads: General supplies, consisting 
of all food supplies; liquors; cigars; kitchen utensils; crockery and glass- 
ware; silverware and linen. 


7On cars serving table d’hote meals he makes his menu from the market 
list sent out from the Superintendent’s office, submitting them to the Super- 
intendent for approval, who has them printed and returned to the car. On 
a la carte cars the menus are made in the Superintendent's office. In making 
up these menus attention is paid to the kind of food one would naturally find 
in that part of the country through which the cars are running. For ex- 
ample: Sea food is to be found in the east: very little of it is seen in the 
west. Fridays and other fast days are carefully provided for, and where 
a traveler is going half way across the continent on one line, the menus are 
so arranged as to avoid repeating to-morrow the dishes of to-day. At the 
close of each day a report in detail is made of all meals, wines and cigars 
served. 

<The amount of business done by the average storeroom is from $18,000 
to $20,000 per month.. Once a month the storeroom is checked by the de- 
partment, The stock bag of such a storeroom must show on hand approx- 
imately: Linen, $ kitchen utensils, $500; crockery and glassware, 
$2,000; silverware, $1. 800; wines and liquors, $2,200; cigars, $1,000. 

§There are never less an two, usually three; the chef being in charge 
and responsible for the cleanliness of his kitchen, the condition the supplies 
are kept in, ete. Ile must see and handle the food as it passes from the 
kitchen to the pantry. During the dinner he is usually found at the carving 
board in from of the steam table; at breakfast or supper he usually handles 
the broiler. Ife is expected to assist in the making of the menus and the 
ordering of supplies, and is expected to see that everything from making the 
coffee to the preparing of his roast is properly attended to; to trust it to 
no one of his crew without his personal supervision. 

“Each waiter has his particular work: One has charge of the pantry 
lockers and all of the pantry supplies; another has charge of the linen ; must 
count the soiled linen going from and the clean linen returning to the car. 
The third man keeps the car clean while en route, and looks after the buffet, 
and each of the three has his part of the silverware to clean and look after. 
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pour examiner le service des wagons-restaurants, tel que le fait le 
chef voyageur dans la cuisine. 

ll est peut-étre intéressant de remarquer que sur les wagons- 
restaurants qui servent les repas table-d’héte, le coat des aliments 
varie de 65 a 85 pour cent du montant des recettes. Cette variation 
semble plus grande que nécessaire, mais elle signifie que tous les dé- 
partements des wagons-restaurants ne sont pas sur la méme base; 
que les portions différent en grandeur, que les viandes moins dis- 
pendieuses et moins désirables ne se trouvent pas sur certains 
wagons et se trouvent sur d’autres; tandis que, naturellement ces 
chiffres mettent 4 l’épreuve l'économie de ceux chargés de 
l’ordonnance et de l’emploi des provisions. Dans le service a 
la carte la proportion varie de 45 a 75, et ceci explique la raison de 
la popularité agrandissante de ce genre de service, de la part des 
compagnies de voies ferrées. On peut conclure que dans un dé- 
partement bien conduit ot il y a égard au comfort du voyageur et 
a l’économie dans l’administration du service, le plus qu’on peut 
faire sous les conditions présentes est de faire voir un profit res- 
treint d’opération, ot le pourcentage du coiit n’excéde pas 65 pour cent 
sur les wagons table-d’hoéte et 50 pour cent sur ceux aux @ la carte. 
On ne peut faire face a l’entretien des wagons mémes sous ces con- 
ditions, ni peut on retirer d’intérét sur le capital employé. Il faut 
réaliser indirectement les bénéfices du département. 


Le Progrés des Chemins de fer Américains Pendant les Derniers 
Vingt-Cing Ans. 





PAR S. WHINERY, 
Ingénieur-Civil. 

Le développement magnifique et l’accroissement du réseau des 
chemins de fer aux Etats-Unis est un sujet si familier 4 chacun 
qui lit que nous pouvons passer 1la-dessus. Cependant, comme in- 
troduction dans cet article il parait justifié de jeter un coup d’eil 
en arriére a l’agrandissement par mille des chemins de fer aux 
Etats-Unis, 4 partir de leur naissance jusqu’a nos jours, illustré au 
dessin ci-joint. 

Le but de cet article est de regarder les traits saillants du 
progrés des chemins de fer et des transportations par chemins de 
fer en ce qu’on appelle généralement la troisiéme étape de la vie 
du systéme des chemins de fer—la période de 1878 jusqu’a 19038, 
une période de 25 ans. II est quelquefois 4 recommander de faire 
une pause dans le progrés rapide de chaque développement in- 
dustriel et de retourner ses regards du terrain avantageux que nous 
occupons actuellement au sentier que nous venons de suivre, afin 
de se former une conception plus réelle de la position actuelle et 
d’évaluer l’accomplissement dans l’intention de gagner une meil- 
leure idée de ce qui reste a faire et des possibilités de l’avenir. 

Une telle contemplation nous fera voir que, malgré l’avance- 
ment dans la construction et opération des chemins de fer pendant 
les derniers 25 ans, il n’y avait point d’inventions ou innovations 
radicales qui faisaient parler d’elles, ni dans l’établissement ex- 
terne ni dans les méthodes d’opération existant en 1878. C’était 
plut6t une période du développement des détails et du _ perfec- 
tionnement des desseins et méthodes déja introduits et connus. 
Au département des voies ferrées les types de la meilleure voie 
moderne étaient déj&a reconnus et établis 4 ce temps. L’effet de 
pentes rapides et de courbes raides sur les revenues d’un chemin 
fut entiérement apprécié et des efforts se manifestaient déja aux 
lignes principales de réduire les pentes et 4 réduire ou éliminer 
les courbes. La nécessité d’avoir des rails meilleurs et plus lourds, 
une quantité plus large et une meilleure qualité de ballaste, un 
alignement plus perfectionné et une surface plus uniforme de voie, 
tout cela s’était forcé a l’attention des ingénieurs et administra- 
teurs. Ni locomotives ni wagons ont changé considérablement 
d’aspect en type et construction générale depuis ce temps. Le frein 
pneumatique était en usage général aux trains de voyageurs et 
l’on prévoyait son application aux trains & marchandises sous peu. 
Il] était reconnu qu’un accouplage automatique serait désirable et 
quelques efforts dans cette direction avaient déja commencé. Les 
wagons-lit étaient en usage général et le wagon-réfrigérateur venait 
d’étre introduit. Les premiers types de notre systéme actuel de 
signaux furent essayés avec précaution. Enfin, personne ne pourra 
nier qu’aucune découverte nouvelle et importante dans la construc- 
tion et l’opération des chemins de fer n’ait caractérisé cette période 
de 25 ans, et pas une seule invention radicale dans la routine des 
chemins de fer ne fit faite pendant cette période. Tout cela peut 
étre admis, et, néanmoins, méme l’observateur casuel comprendra 
que c’était une période de développements merveilleux, d’améliora- 
tions et expansions dans les chemins de fer. L’augmentation en 
milles opérés de 81,747 en 1878 @ 207,784 en 1903 —c’est a dire de 
plus de 154 pour cent, est par soi une évidence suffisante de ce fait. 

Egalement convainquant et en somme peut-étre la meilleure 
mesure du progrés des chemins de fer et des transportations par 
chemins de fer est l’augmentation des capitaux placés dans ces 
affaires. Dans les pays ot une partie considérable des chemins 
de fer a été construite, possédée et opérée par les gouvernements, 
il est possible que des lignes ont été construites pour d’autres 
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the staff of the superintendent an inspector,* who constantly visits 
the cars to examine the service oi the dining room, just as the 
traveling chef does that in the kitchen. 

It may be of interest to point out that on the cars serving table 
dhote meals, the cost of the food served ranges from 65 to 85 per 
cent. of the receipts. This variation seems unnecessarily great, but 
it simply means that all dining car departments are not upon the 
same basis; that portions vary in size; that the less expensive and 
less desirable meats are not to be found on some cars and may be 
found on others; while, of course, the economy of those charged 
with the ordering and using of supplies is to a certain extent tested 
by such figures. In the service a la carte the percentage runs from 45 
to 75, and this furnishes a conclusive reason for the increasing popu- 
larity of this sort of service on the part of the railroad companies, 
It may be safely assumed that, in a well-managed department where 
there is an equal regard for the comfort of the passenger and for 
the economical administration of the service, the utmost that can 
be done under present conditions is to show a small operating profit, 
where the percentage of cost does not exceed 65 per cent. on the table 
d’hote cars and 50 per cent. on those serving a la carte. The main- 
tenance of the cars themselves cannot be met even under these con- 
ditions, nor can there be any interest upon the investment. The 
profit returns from the department must be realized indirectly. 





The Progress of American Railroads in the Last Quarter 
Century. 





BY S. WHINERY, 
Civil Engineer. 

The wonderful development and growth of the railroad system 
of the United States is a theme so familiar to every reader that it 
need not be dwelt upon here. But it may be worth while as an 
introduction to the subject of this article, to take a backward 
glance at the growth in mileage of railroads in the United States 
from their birth to the present time, shown by the attached dia- 
gram, Fig. 1. 

We purpose in this article to consider the salient features of 
the progress of railroads and railroad transportation in what may 
be roughly called the later third of the life of the railroad system 
—the period from 1878 to 1903, a period of 25 years. It is some- 
times well, and profitable, in the rapid progress of any industrial 
development to pause and look back from the vantage ground we 
now occupy over the path we have followed, in order to form a 
truer conception of our present position; to consider what has 
already been accomplished in order that we may have a better 
idea of what is yet to be done, and of the possibilities of the future. 

Such a retrospect will, for one thing, show us that whatever 
advances have been made in the construction and operation of rail- 
roads in the past quarter of a century, there have been no radical 
or epoch-making inventions or innovations in either the physical 
plant, or the operative methods that existed in 1878. It has been 
rather a period of development of details, and of perfecting the 
devices and business methods that were then already introduced 
and well known. In the department of permanent way the types of 
the best modern track were at that time already recognized and 
established. The limiting effect of steep grades and sharp curves 
on the earning capacity of a road were quite fully appreciated, and 
efforts had already begun on the leading main lines to reduce 
grades and to flatten or eliminate curvature. The necessity for 
heavier and better rails, for a larger quantity and a better quality 
of ballast, and for more perfect alinement and surface of track 
had forced itself upon the attention of engineers and managers. 
In type and general construction neither locomotives nor cars have 
undergone any material change since that time. The air-brake 
was in quite general use on passenger trains and its early applica- 
tion to freight trains was foreseen. The desirability of standard 
and automatic couplers was recognized and some efforts in that 
direction had already been made. The sleeping car was in general 
use and the refrigerator car had been introduced. The crude pro- 
totypes of our present signaling systems were being cautiously tried. 
In short, the broad statement that not a single important new dis- 
covery in the building and operation of railroads has character- 
ized this quarter-century period, will not be questioned, nor have 
any radical innovations been made in railroad practice during the 
period. All this may be conceded, and yet it is obvious to even 
the casual observer that it has been a period of wonderful develop- 
ment, improvement and expansion in the railroad world. The 
increase in operated mileage from 81,747 in 1878 to 207,784 in 1903 
—an increase of over one hundred and fifty-four per cent—is alone 
sufficient evidence of that fact. 


Equally convincing, and upon the whole, perhaps the best 
~-*Where there is an inspector and a traveling chef, the inspector of the 
service should have charge of the details in the dining room, seeing that the 


that the silverware is replated often enough 


equipment is properly kept up: 
that the waiters are up to the standard, 


to keep it in first-class condition ; 


and that the car is always kept in the best shape possible: that the food on 
reaching the table is hot. and that courteous treatment is given the public by 
employees. His authority should end at the pantry, though he should have 


a general supervision over the kitchen. He should be a man, necessarily. 


who has had practical’ experience in running a car. 
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raisons que celles purement commerciales. Des questions d’af- 
faires politiques, de nécessités militaires ou d’administration inté- 
rieure peuvent avoir influencé leur construction, de la meme fagon 
que des améliorations de fleuves et ports aux Etats-Unis ont été 
entreprises pour des raisons qui—autant suffisantes qu’elles 
pussent avoir été——n’étaient pas toujours dictées par des raisons 
purement commerciales, non plus justifiées par des expectations 
‘aisonnables d’étre un placement profitable de fonds au point de 


vue commerciale. Mais aux Etats-Unis le réseau des chemins de 


fer, malgré des assistances occasionnelles par le gouvernement, a 
été presque entiérement construite par des entreprises privées ou 


corporées, comme des projets absolument commerciaux, et 1’ex- 
pectation en vue que le capital y investi prouve un placement ré- 
munératif pour ceux qui l’ont fourni. Ot cette expectation n’a pas 
été réalisée modérément, les lignes ont été abandonnées ou le 
seront tot ou tard. Il est done raisonnable de supposer que le 
capital investi dans nos chemins de fer représente a peu prés cor- 
rectement le développement actuel et normal de notre réseau des 
chemins de fer. Soit, que quelques lignes s’accablent sous un 
‘apital fictif excédant leur cofit effectif et le capital nécessaire 
pour l’opération, il est vrai de l’autre coté qu’en quelques cas la 
capitalisation est inférieure au véritable cot de la propriété. I] y 
en a des lignes qui ne prouvaient guére profitables au commence- 
ment et l’on diminuait le capital par des réorganisations ou des 
ventes forcées. En outre, beaucoup de lignes ont payé de nou- 
velles constructions ou d’améliorations permanentes avec leurs 
réserves, sans augmenter le capital; mais on ne posséde pas de 
chiffres dignes de confiance a ce sujet. Suivant le rapport de la 
« Interstate Commerce Commission» pour l’année finissant le 30 
Juin 1903, le fond de capital et la dette consolidée de 193,823 milles 
(311,861 km) de chemin de fer d’un total de 207,784 (333,324 km) 
en opération a ce temps, comme indiqué par leurs livres de_ ba- 
lance, était de $13,075,000,000 (fr. 65,375,000,000) pendant que les 
echiffres du cofit de voie et d’équipement montaient a $10,974,000,000 
(fr. 54,870,000,000), la différence—a peu prés un sixiéme de la 
-apitalisation — représente probablement le capital nécessaire pour 
l’opération des lignes, et l’on ne le peut pas considérer comme ex- 
eessif. L’esprit humain le trouvant difficile de concevoir au juste 
ce que ces chiffres expriment, il nous aidera d’arriver a une idée 
comparative en considérant que la fortune totale des Etats-Unis 
est évaluée a 100 billions de dollars (500 billions de frances) et, en 
conséquence, un huitiéme de cette vaste somme est investi dans 
les chemins de fer du pays. 

Cependant l’attention est captivée en particulier par l’augmen- 
tation de la capitalisation des chemins de fer pendant la période 
que nous considérons. Suivant « Poor’s Manual» le fond de capi- 
tal et la dette consolidée des chemins de fer du pays en 1878 se 
montait en chiffres ronds a $4,600,000,000 (fr. 23,000,000,000) et 
son accroissement dans les 25 ans est illustré dans figure 2. (Les 
chiffres de « Poor’s Manual» sont employées dans ce cas, les 
records de la «Interstate Commerce Commission » ne datant pas 
jusqu’é 1878). On voit donc que le capital investi en chemins de 
fer s’est augmenté pendant ces 25 ans de plus que 184 pour cent, 
e’est-a-dire d'une moyenne d’environ 7.36 pour cent par an. Pen- 
dant la méme époque les livres de balance indiquent une augmen- 
tation de plus de 163 pour cent pour cotit de voie et équipement, ce 
qui indique que le compte capital — déduction faite du capital né- 
cessaire pour l’opération —n’a pas dépassé le placement de fonds 
réel pendant cette époque. La capitalisation (& part de la 
dette consolidée) se montait en 1878 A environ $2,300,000,000 
(fr. 11,500,000,000) pendant qu’en 19038 il était d’environ $6,156,000,- 
000 (fr. 30,780,000,000), une augmentation de presque 168 pour cent. 

En 1878 la capitalisation était & raison de $28,100 (fr. 140,500) 
par mille de chemin, pendant qu’en 1903 elle était & raison de 
$29,600 (fr. 148,000) par mille. En 1878 le cotit de voie et d’équipe- 
ment éiait & raison d’A peu prés $51,000 (fr. 255,000) par mille, 
tandis qu’en 1903 il était légérement au-dessus de $53,000 (fr. 
265,000) par mille. Cette augmentation légére du cotit par mille 
parait plus surprenant, si l’on considére la quantité, actuellement 
plus large, des chemins A doubles, triples et quadruples voies, les 
appartenances plus élaborées et le matériel roulant plus lourd et 
plus cofiteux qu’on emploie actuellement, mais elle est bien expli- 
quée par le cotit diminué des constructions et du matériel et par 
le fait qu'une bonne partie de ces améliorations a été payée avec 
les réserves accumulées. Le dessin, figure 2, donne & un coup 
d’eil quelques-uns des cétés financiers du systéme des chemins de 
fer pendant toute la période de 25 ans. 

Ila grande expansion des chemins de fer s’impressionnerait 
davantage par la quantité d’affaires faite au commencement et a la 
fin de cette période, mais il n’y a pas des statistiques satisfaisantes 
des tonnes-milles de voyageurs et de marchandises pour la premiére 

artie de cette époque. 

En passant revue le progrés physique des chemins de fer pen- 
dant la période dont nous nous occupons, nous commencons na- 
turellement avec les voies permanentes. Parmi les lignes les plus 
grandes et les systémes les plus importantes, les améliorations les 
plus remarquables ont été faites et se font toujours dans la ré- 
duction des pentes et la revision de l’alignement. La réalisation 
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measure of the progress of railroads and railroad transportation is 
une increase 1N the amount of capital invested in tne business, 
ln countries where a considerable part of the railroad system has 
been built, owned and operated by the governments, lines may 
have been built for other than purely commercial reasons. Ques- 
uuons of state policy, of military expediency, or of internal politics 
may have prompted their construction, just as in the United States 
governmental improvement of rivers and harbors has been under- 
taken for reasons which, however sutficient they may have been, 
were not always dictated by purely commercial reasons, nor jus- 
tified by reasonable expectations that, as business enterprises, they 
would prove to be profitable investments. But in the United States 
the railroad system, although occasionally aided by the govern- 
ment, has been almost entirely buiit up by private or corporate 
enterprise, as purely commercial projects, and with the expectation 
that the capital invested in them would prove remunerative to 
those who supplied it. When this expectation has not been meas- 
urably realized the lines have been, or will be, sooner or later, 
abandoned. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that the capital! 
invested in our railroads measures with approximate correctness 
the actual and normal development of our railroad system. While 
it may be true that some roads are burdened with fictitious capitai 
in excess of their actual cost and necessary working capital, it ts 
true on the other hand that in some cases the capitalization is 
materially less than tie actual cost of the property. Not a few 
roads, in their earlier history, proved unprofitable, and through 
reorganization or forced sale their capital account was scaled down. 
Furthermore, many roads have paid for new construction or per- 
manent improvements out of earnings, without increasing their 
eapital account. Reliable data on these points are not at hand. 
According to the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the year ending June 30, 1903, the capital stock and funded debt 
of 193,828 miles of road out of an aggregate of 207,784 miles then 
in operation, as shown by their balance sheets, was $13,075,000,000, 
while the items of cost of road and equipment amounted to $10,974,- 
000,000, the difference—about one-sixth of the capitalization—-pre- 
sumably represents the ‘“‘working capital’ of the roads, and can 
hardly be considered as excessive. While the human mind can 
scarcely form an adequate conception of what these figures mean, 
we may get a comparative idea of their magnitude when we con- 
sider that the total wealth of the United States is estimated at 
100 billions of dollars, and that about one-eighth of this vast sum is, 
therefore, invested in the railroad business of the country. 

It is, however, more particularly the increase in railroad cap- 
italization during the period we are considering to which attention 
is called. According to ‘‘Poor’s Manual” the capital stock and 
funded debt of the railroads of the country in 1878 was in round 
numbers $4,600,000,000, and its growth in the next 25 years is 
shown in the diagram, Fig. 2. (The figures of Poor’s Manual are 
here used, as the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
do not extend back to 1878. It will be seen that in the 25 years 
the capital invested in railroads has increased over 184 per cent., 
as at an average rate of nearly 7.36 per cent. per year. During the 
same period the balance sheet account of cost of road and equip- 
ment has increased over 163 per cent., which, when proper allow- 
ance is made for working capital, indicates that capital account 
has not outrun actual investment, during the period. The capital- 
ization (exclusive of funded debt), was, in 1878, about $2,300,- 
000,000, while in 1903 it was about $6,156,000,000, an increase of 
nearly 168 per cent. 

In 1878 the capitalization was at the rate of $28,100 per mile of 
road, while in 1903 it was at the rate of $29,600 per mile. In 1878 
the “cost of road and equipment” was at the rate of nearly $51,000 
per mile, while in 1903 it was slightly over $53,000 per mile. This 
slight increase in the cost per mile appears the more surprising 
when we consider the present much larger quantity of double, three 
and four track road, the more elaborate, appurtenances, and the 
heavier and more expensive rolling stock now in use; but it is 
well accounted for by the decreased cost of construction work and 
material, and by the fact that not a little of this improvement has 
been paid for out of earnings. The diagram, Fig. 2, shows at a 
glance some of the financial features of the railroad system for the 
whole period of 25 years. 

The great expansion of the railroad system and its business 
would be even more impressively shown by the relative quantity 
of business handled at the beginning and at the end of the period, 
but satisfactory statistics of the passenger and freight ton-mileage 
for the eariier date seem not to be accessible. 

In reviewing the physical progress of the railroads during the 
period we are considering, we begin naturally with permanent way. 
Among the more important lines and systems perhaps the most 
notable direction in which improvement has been and continues 
to be made is in the reduction of grades and the revision of aline- 
ment. Recognizing the limiting effect of steep grades on the 
capacity to handle business, the lines of heavier traffic have 
expended enormous sums of money in reducing gradients wherever 
practicable. When these lines were first built, the effect of steep 
grades upon the capacity of the line was not only not fully appre- 
ciated, but even if it had been, the volume of business which the 
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que le trafic subit des limitations par des pentes raides a déter- 
miné les lignes a trafic lourd de dépenser des sommes énormes 
pour réduire des inclinaisons de la voie toutes les fois que c’était 
possible. Lorsque ces lignes ,furent construites l’effet des pentes 
raides sur la capacité de la ligne ne fut pas apprécié suffisam- 
ment, mais méme si cela avait été le cas, ]l’étendue du trafic im- 
posé aux lignes 4 ce temps n’aurait pas justifié les larges dé- 
penses nécessaires pour la construction de pentes moins raides. 
Mais le trafic commenca 4a encombrer les lignes et lorsqu’il fut 
apprécié qu’une locomotive—sans changer d’autres choses — 
tirerait 50 pour cent plus de poids sur une pente d’un demi d’un 
pour cent que sur une d’un pour cent, il paraissait prudent d’apla- 
nir les pentes méme avec des frais considérables. L’importance de 
la ratification et de l’amélioration de l’alignement fut reconnue de 
méme, et exécutée en méme temps que la réduction des pentes. 
Quelques sections des lignes principales ont été ainsi réellement 
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Fig. 1—Mileage of Railroad in the 
United States, 1830 to 1903. 


[Nombre de Milles de Chemins de fer aus Etats-Unis de 1830 4 1903.] 


remises et reconstruites. Pour illustrer l’extension de telles amé- 
liorations il soit mentionné que plus de 100 milles (161 km) de la 
voie d’une ligne artérielle ont été changés de maniére que pas un 
seul métre de la ligne originale est resté 14 ot il était. Dans ce 
cas le résultat net était d’éliminer plus de 4,000 degrés de courbes 
afin de réduire les pentes 4 un maximum de 16 pieds par mille et 
raccourcir la ligne considérablement. 

Un pas en avant des plus importants de cette période était la 
substitution graduelle de l’acier pour des rails en fer. L’emploi 
d’un matériel roulant plus lourd devenant de plus en plus dési- 
rable, l’augmentation de la puissance et résistance de la voie et 
ses appartenances fut nécessaire et l’adoption des rails en acier 
offrait l’amélioration qui promettait le plus en cette direction. Le 
développement rapide de l’industrie d’acier par l’introduction des 
procédés Bessemer et Siemens-Martin, la baisse du prix de l’acier 


roads were called upon to carry would not then have justified the 
large expenditure which construction with lighter grades would 
have involved. But the burden of business began to crowd the 
carrying capacity of the lines and when it was appreciated that, 
other things being equal, a locomotive would haul 50 per cent. more 
load over a grade of one-half of 1 per cent. than over a grade of 
1 per cent., the wisdom of cutting down grades, even though it 
involved very large expenditure, became apparent. The importance 
of rectification and improvement of alinement was also recognized, 
and this was carried on in connection with grade reduction. Some 
sections of main line have thus been practically re-located and 
rebuilt. As illustrating the extent of such improvements, it may 
be mentioned that on the main stem of one trunk line a stretch 
of road over 100 miles long has been so changed that not a foot 
of the original lines remains in use. In this case the net result 
has been to eliminate over 4,000 degrees of curvature to reduce the 
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Fig. 2—Financial Growth of the Railroads of the United States, 
1878 to 1903. 


[Accroissement Financier des Chemins de fer aux Etats-Unis de 1878 4 1903.] 


grades to a maximum of 16 ft. per mile and to materially shorten 
the line. 

The gradual substitution of steel for iron rails was one of the 
most important forward steps of the period. The desirability of 
using heavier rolling stock made it necessary to increase the 
strength and endurance of the track and its appurtenances, and the 
adoption of steel rail offered the most promising improvement in 
this direction. The rapid development of the steel industry, 
through the introduction of the Bessemer and the cpen-hearth pro- 
zesses, the consequent decline in the price of steel, and the introduc- 
tion of standard rail sections greatly facilitated and hastened the 
introduction of steel rails. In 1878 only a small part of the rail 
then in use was steel, and the market price of steel rail was about 
$42.50 per ton; to-day the use of steel rail is almost universal, and 
the market price does not exceed $28.00 per ton. At the same time 
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y résultant, et l’introduction de certains types de sections pour les 
rails facilitaient et accéléraient largement l’adoption des rails en 
acier. En 1878 seulement une petite portion des rails en usage était 
d’acier et le prix du marché des rails en acier était d’environ $42.50 
(fr. 212.50) par tonne; aujourd’hui l’emploi des rails en acier est 
presque universel, et le prix n’excéde pas $28 (fr. 140) par tonne. 
En méme temps le poids des rails a augmenté de 60 lbs. (27.8 kilos) 
et moins a 80 lbs. (36.24 kilos) et plus par yard (91.44 cm). II 
y a d'autres points de progrés en ce qui concerne la voie qui ne 
sont pas du tout moins notables. La qualité des traversées est 
devenue beaucoup meilleure et le nombre employé par mille de 
voie a augmenté de 2,640 a 3,000 ou plus. La qualité et quantité 
de ja blocaille d’empierrement s’est augmentée et plus d’attention 
est donnée a l’alignement et a la surface de la voie. Toutes les 
appartenances des voies ont marché de pair avec ces perfectionne- 
ments. Des plaques de rail sont en usage général et l’on traite 
les aiguilles, les coeurs de croisement, etc., avec plus de soins. 

Au commencement de cette période on avait 4 peine commencé 
de substituer du fer et de l’acier pour du bois en construisant les 
ponts des chemins de fer; la théorie et la pratique de la construc- 
tion des ponts n’étaient pas entiérement développées; aujourd’hui 
les ingénieurs et experts américains des chemins de fer peuvent 
bien réclamer la premiére place au monde pour leurs ponts en 
acier; des ponts de chemins de fer en bois sont regardés — Ia ov 
l’on les emploie encore —comme constructions provisoires 4 étre 
remplacées le plut t6t possible par acier, pierre ou béton. 

En 1878 l’opération des trains a l’aide de la télégraphie était 
générale, mais le systéme moderne des signaux de voies était dans 
son enfance. Un des plus grands progrés de la période a été le 
développement et l’emploi extensif de signaux-bloqueurs électriques, 
automatiques et 4 force humaine pour l’opération des trains. A 
la fin de la période 4 peu prés un septiéme de toutes les voies 
américaines, embrassant la plupart des lignes 4 trafic lourd, était 
équipé de tels signaux. 

Des améliorations en facilités terminales et les méthodes d’ex- 
pédier des marchandises et voyageurs aux stations terminales et 
aux autres appartiennent 4 la méme catégorie. La magnitude du 
trafic les rendait absolument nécessaires et malgré qu’on ait dévoué 
probablement moins d’attention 4 cette branche de l’affaire qu’elle 
ne mérite, elle n’a pas été négligée. 

Au département du matériel roulant et de l’équipement, quoi- 
que les 25 ans n’aient pas été marqués par des innovations radi- 
cales, l’avance effective a été trés grand. Aussi bien la dimension 
et puissance des locomotives que leur efficacité comme machines 
ont été relevées considérablement. Il y a 25 ans que des locomo- 
tives pour des trains de voyageurs pesant plus que 35 tonnes et 
des locomotives pour des trains 4 marchandises pesant plus que 45 
tonnes furent considérées assez notables; maintenant celles pesant 
60 et 85 tonnes, respectivement, ne sont pas rares. La locomotive 
moyenne d’aujourd’hui pése 75 pour cent plus que celle dil y a 
25 ans et l’on peut bien dire que sa faculté de remorquer et son 
efficacité ont été presque doublées. Parmi les améliorations les 
plus remarquables se trouvent une plus grande efficacité de la 
boite 4 feu et des chaudiéres, l’emploi plus général de soupapes 
glissantes et balancantes, l’introduction et l’adaptation de la ma- 
chine & vapeur «compound » pour l’usage de la locomotive et une 
attention plus grande pour les détails et un dessin perfectionné. 

Le développement de l’équipement des wagons 4 marchandises 
tendait surtout vers l’augmentation des dimensions et capacités 
des wagons et la substitution de l’acier pour du bois dans leur 
construction. En 1878 le wagon 4 marchandises pesait 4 peu prés 
9% tonnes et sa capacité était de 10 4 11 tonnes. Le wagon mo- 
derne 4 marchandises pése de 15 4 18 tonnes et transporte des 
charges de 30 tonnes ou plus. Les wagons a houille et 4 minerai 
construits plus récemment pésent de 16 4 19 tonnes et transportent 
des charges de 50 tonnes. Ainsi, la capacité de chargement du 
wagon d’autrefois n’excédait que trés peu son poids propre, tandis 
que le wagon actuel transporte une charge pesant au moins le 
double de son poids. Si l’on considére que cette réduction du poids 
mort comparé avec la charge a doublé la capacité de service du 
wagon, on appréciera le grand progrés. En méme temps le per- 
fectionnement des dessins et la meilleure construction ont aug- 
menté sa force et résistance. L’application générale du frein pneu- 
matique pour les wagons & marchandises a été le perfectionnement 
le plus important de la période. Pendant que le frein pneuma- 
tique était généralement employé pour les trains de voyageurs en 
1878, son emploi pour des wagons 4 marchandises n’était pas ré- 
pandu en pratique. En 1903 plus de 80 pour cent de tous les 
wagons & marchandises du pays étaient pourvus de freins pneuma- 
tiques. Leur effet 4 la vitesse et sfireté de l’opération des trains 
& merchandises a été trés remarquables. Le progrés dans 1’équipe- 
ment des wagons 4 marchandises avec le couplage automatique 
n’est pas moins notable. En 1903 environ 9814 pour cent de 
tous les wagons & marchandises aux Etats-Unis étaient pourvus de 
couplages automatiques et leur effet en facilitant la circulation des 
wagons et en empéchant des accidents est bien reconnu. Une con- 


séquence de la construction meilleure et plus forte du matériel rou- 
lant a été la réduction des frais de réparations. 
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the weight of rail has increased from 60 Ibs., and less, to 80 Ibs. 
pounds and over per yd. Progress in other items of permanent 
way has been no tess notable. The quality of cross-ties has been 
materially raised and the number used per mile of track has in- 
creased from 2,640 to 3,000 or more. The quality and quantity of bal- 
last used has been increased, and greater attention has been given to 
the alinement and surface of the track. All the appurtenances of track 
have kept pace with these advances. Rail plates are in quite gen- 
eral use, and great attention has been given to switches, frogs, 
and other details. 

At the beginning of the period the substitution of iron and steel 
for wood in railroad bridges was but fairly begun, and the theory 
and practice of bridge building was not fully developed; to-day 
American engineers and railroad men may well claim that their 
steel bridges have no superiors in the world, and wooden railroad 
bridges, where still used, are regarded as temporary structures to 
be replaced by steel, stone, or concrete at the earliest possible date. 

In 1878 the operation of trains by telegraph was general, but 
the modern system of track signals was in its infancy. One of the 
most notable advances of the period has been the development and 
extensive use of manual and automatic electrical block signaling 
systems for the handling of trains. At the end of the period about 
one-seventh of all the mileage in the United States, embracing most 
of the lines of heavy traffic, was equipped with such signals. 

Improvement in terminal facilities and the methods of handling 
freight and passengers at both terminal and way-stations may 
properly be classed with permanent way. The magnitude of the 
business transacted rendered these absolutely necessary, and while 
less attention has probably been devoted to this branch of the 
business than it merits, it has not been neglected. 

In the department of rolling-stock and equipment, while the 25 
years has witnessed no radical innovations, the actual advance has 
been very great. The size and power of locomotives, and their 
efficiency as machines, have been greatly increased. Twenty-five 
years ago passenger locomotives weighing over 35 tons and freight 
locomotives weighing over 45 tons were considered rather notable; 
now those weighing 60 and 85 tons respectively are not uncommon. 
The average locomotive of to-day weighs 75 per cent. more than 
that of 25 years ago, and it may be safely said that its hauling 
capacity and efficiency have been almost doubled. Among the more 
noticeable improvements have been higher efficiency in both fire- 
box and boilers, the more general use of balanced slide valves, the 
introduction and adaption to locomotive use of the compound 
engine, and greater attention to details and to improved design. 

In freight car equipment the development has been largely 
along the lines of increasing the size and capacity of the cars, and 
the substitution of steel for wood in their construction. In 1878 the 
typical freight car weighed about 914 tons and its load capacity 
was 10 to 11 tons. The modern freight car weighs from 15 to 18 
tons, and carries a load of 30 tons or more. The more recent coal 
and ore car weighs from 16 to 19 tons and carries a load of 50 tons. 
Thus, while the earlier car had a load capacity but little exceed- 
ing its own weight, the present car carries a load at least double 
its weight. When it is considered that this reduction in the ratio 
of dead load to paying load has practically doubled the earning 
capacity of the car, the great advance will be appreciated. At the 
same time improved design and better construction has increased 
the relative strength and endurance of the car. The general appli- 
cation of the automatic air-brake to freight cars has been the most 
notable advance of the period. While the air brake was in general 
use on passenger equipment in 1878, its use on freight cars was 
then practically unknown. In 1903 more than 80 per cent. of the 
entire freight equipment of the railroads of the country was pro- 
vided with air-brakes. Their effect upon the speed and safety of 
operating freight trains has been very marked. Not less remark- 
able has been the progress in the equipment of freight cars with 
automatic couplers. In 1903 about 98% per cent. of all the freight 
cars in the United States were provided with automatic couplers, 
and their effect in expediting the handling of cars and in prevent- 
ing accidents is well recognized. One effect of the better and 
stronger construction of rolling stock has been the reduction in 
the cost of repairs to equipment. Full information on this point 
is not available, but it is of record that in 1870 on one of the trunk 
lines of the country, the cost of locomotive repairs was 9.13c. per 
mile run by locomotives, while in 1902 the same item amounted 
to but 6.94c. 

In speaking of the operated railroad mileage of the country 
each road is regarded as a single track. In 1878 very little double 
track road had been built. But in 1903 there was, in addition to 
the 207,784 miles of operated lines, 79,376 miles of second, third 
and fourth track, and sidings and switches. How much of this is 
main line trackage the writer has no figures before him to show, 
but the extent to which main line has been duplicated in the last 
two decades, is a verv significant evidence of the growth and 
present magnitude of the business that the trunk lines are now 
called upon to do. 

The controlling motive of the owners of our railroads, in mak- 
ing these great physical improvements, has naturally been to make 
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obtenir une information compléte a ce sujet, mais d’une source 
authentique on a appris qu’en 1870 sur une des lignes artérielles 
du pays les frais de réparations de locomotives furent de 9.13 cents 
par mille, tandis qu’en 1902 le méme item ne monta qu’a 6.94 cents. 

En parlant des milles opérés par les chemins de fer du pays, 
chaque ligne est regardé comme une 4a voie simple. En 1878 on 
avait construit trés ‘peu de lignes 4 voie double. Mais en 1903 il 
y en avait outre 207,784 milles (334,325 km) de lignes opérées 
79,376 muilles (148,716 km) & deux, trois et quatre voies, de voies 
secondes et d’aiguilles. Les chiffres manquent a l’auteur pour 
démontrer combien de ces voies appartiennent 4 des lignes princi- 
pales, mais l’extension 4 laquelle les lignes principales ont été 
doublées pendant les derniers deux décades est une évidence trés 
signifiante de la croissance et magnitude actuelles des affaires con- 
fiées aux lignes-méres. 

Le motif principal des propriétaires de nos chemins de fer en 
faisant ces grands perfectionnements physiques fut certainement 
de rendre leur entreprise plus profitable et le principe qui les a 
animé se basait sur l’assomption saine et étendue que leurs in- 
téréts sont réellement d’accord avec les intéréts commerciaux du 
pays et qu’a la fin ils conserveront le mieux leur propre succés 
financier en promouvant le succés de leurs clients. Aucune autre 
théorie le fera possible d’expliquer d’une maniére satisfaisante les 
dépenses volontiers de sommes énormes de la part des compagnies 
de chemins de fer pour étendre leurs lignes, pour augmenter leur 
capacité et pour réduire le coat de transportation par la voie 
ferrée. Si le public et les journaux ont envisagé trop fréquem- 
ment ces motifs et politiques d’une facon plus étroite et malévole, 
e’est parce qu’ils faillissent de contribuer aux hommes capables 
qui contrélent les chemins de fer la méme habileté, perspicacité et 
finesse par lesquelles les chefs d’autres lignes d’affaires se dis- 
tinguent. 

L’auteur fait cette allusion simplement pour présenter un 
point de vue favorable duquel il faut considérer les résultats d’ac- 
tivités et de perfectionnements physiques des chemins de fer pen- 
dant la période dont il s’occupe. Il est tout 4 fait naturel de deman- 
der: Qu’est-ce qu’était le résultat net de ces extensions et perfec- 
tionnements, entrainant la dépense de telles vastes sommes d’ar- 
gent par les compagnies des chemins de fer, pour elles-mémes 
et pour le public? Du point de vue des chemins de fer le résultat 
se laisse comprendre en peu de mots: Le cofit de transportation 
par fer fut considérablement réduit, mais les dividendes pour les 
capitaux investis n’ont pas été augmentés en proportion. 

Tout le monde le sait qu’il y a une réduction considérable du 
cotit de transports. I] serait désirable d’avoir des données plus 
exactes pour la premiére période; néanmoins nous pouvons dire 
carrément qu’en 1878 le cotit moyen des transports par tonne-mille 
n’était pas moins de 1.25 cents, pendant que-—suivant les statis- 
tiques pour 1903 —le coat 4 ce temps était de 0.78 cent. De méme 
le cotiit par mille pour des voyageurs a été réduit sensiblement. 

En analysant ces résultats et en cherchant les raisons princi- 
pales, nous arriverons a les classer comme suit, sans considérer 
pourtant l’ordre de leur importance: 

1. La diminution du travail mécanique nécessaire 4 transporter 
une tonne de marchandise ou un voyageur 4 travers une unité de 
distance. Voici le résultat de pentes et courbes moins raides, du 
frottement diminué dans la résistance de l’équipement, de l’augmen- 
tation de la force motrice et efficacité mécanique des locomotives. 

2. La plus grande vitesse des trains, augmentant ainsi la 
capacité des voies ferrées de transporter et rapporter des profits. 
En 1878, on considérait 12 4 13 milles (19.3 4 21 km) par heure la 
vitesse normale des trains 4 marchandises; 25 ans plus tard des 
trains & marchandises furent opérés 4 une vitesse probablement 
d’une moyenne de 50 pour cent plus grande, et les trains directs 
a marchandises vont encore plus vite. I] est évident qu’une aug- 
mentation de 50 pour cent dans la vitesse des trains signifie que 
le méme équipement maniera un trafic beaucoup plus large sans 
augmenter beaucoup le cotit du service. 

3. La capacité augmentée de locomotives et wagons. Ce n’est 
pas seulement que la locomotive moderne remorque des charges 
plus lourdes, mais les wagons plus larges et plus forts ont doublé 
la proportion de la charge comparée avec le poids mort. En 1878 
la moyenne de la charge par train 4 marchandises n’excédait pas 
160 tonnes; en 1903 elle avait cri jusqu’é 310 tonnes, une augmen- 
tation d’A peu prés 100 pour cent. 

4. A ladministration plus efficace et économique et & Jin- 
troduction’ des méthodes économisant de travail. Les frais du 
travail humain, de l’officier jusqu’au simple ouvrier, font un item 
considérable des frais généraux des chemins de fer. En 1903 la 
compensation totale payée aux employés des chemins de fer dé- 
passait $775,000,000 (fr. 3,875,000,000), ce qui est d’environ 62 pour 
cent de tous les frais d’opération. Toute réduction effective d’un 
article tellement large doit avoir un effet important sur le béné- 
fice net. Nos statistiques de travail ne datent pas trop loin, mais 
elles sont instructives. En 1896 la compensation totale payée aux 
conducteurs, mécaniciens, chauffeurs, etc., se chiffrait a $128,000,- 
000 (fr. 640,000.000). Les tonnes-milles totaux de fret de la méme 
année se montaient a $95,000,000,000 (fr. 475,000,000,000) et les 
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their property more profitable, and the principle that has mainly 
actuated them: has been based on the sound and broad assumption 
that their own interests are practically in harmony with the com- 
mercial interests of the country—that in the end they may best con- 
serve their own financial success by promoting and contriLuting to 
the success of their patrons. Upon no other theory is it possible to 
satisfactorily explain the voluntary expenditure by the railroads 
of enormous sums of money to extend their lines, to increase their 
capacity, and to reduce the cost of rai! transportation. If the pub- 
lic anc the newsparer press have too frequently taken a narrower 
and more purely sordid view of their motives and policy, it is 
because they fail to accord to the able men who control the rail- 
roads, the same ability, sagacity and shrewdness that control the 
business policy of the leading men in other lines of business. 

This economic proposition is referred to here only because it 
presents a favorable point of view from which to consider the 
results of the activities and improvements in the physical features 
of the railroads during the period we are considering. The inquiry 
is natural; what has been the net result of these extensions and 
improvements, involving the expenditure of such vast sums of 
money by the railroad companies, to themselves and to the rublic? 
From the railroad point of view the result may be briefly summed 
up in the statement that the cost of rail transportation has been 
greatly reduced, but that dividends upon the capital invested have 
not been increased proportionally. 

That there has been a material reduction in the cost of trans- 
portation is known to every one. Accurate data for the earlier 
period is not as satisfactory as could be wished; but we may safely 
say that in 1878 the average cost of carrying freight per ton 
mile was not below 1.25c., while, according to the statistics for 
1903, the cost was then 0.78c. The cost per passenger mile has 
also been materially reduced. 

If we analyze these results and look for the leading causes 
that have produced them, we shall find that they may be classified 
as follows, though not in the order of their importance. 

1. The decrease in the actual mechanical work necessary to 
move a ton of freight or a passenger over the unit distance. This 
has resulted from lighter grades and curves, decreased frictional 
resistance of equipment, and increased tractive and mechanical 
efficiency of locomotives. 

2. The higher speed of trains, thus increasing the carrying and 
earning capacity of the roads. In 1878, 12 to 13 miles per hour 
was regarded as about the proper speed for freight trains; 25 years 
later freight trains were moved at speeds probably averaging 50 
per cent. greater, and through fast freight at still higher speeds. 
It is obvious that an increase of 50 per cent. in the speed of trains, 
means that the same equipment will handle a much larger quantity 
of business without materially increasing the cost of the service. 

3. The increased capacity of locomotives and cars. Not only 
does the modern locomotive haul heavier loads, but the larger and 
stronger cars have practically doubled the ratio of paying to dead 
load. In 1878 the average paying load per freight train did not 
exceed 160 tons; in 1903 it had grown to 310 tons, an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. 

4. To more efficient and more economical administration, and 
to the introduction of labor saving methods and devices. The cost 
of human labor, from officer down to common laborer, is a large 
item in the expense accounts of the railroads. In 1903 the total 
compensation paid to the employees of the railroads was over 
$775,000,000, which was about 62 per cent. of the whole’ operating 
expenses. In so large an item any material reduction must have an 
important effect upon the net earnings. Our labor statistics do not 
extend back very far, but they are instructive. In 1896 the total 
compensation paid to conductors, enginemen, firemen and train- 
men amounted to $128,000,000. In the same year the total freight 
ton mileage was $95,000,000,000 and the ‘passenger mileage was- 
$13,000,000,000. If, for our present purpose we call the passenger” 
mile equivalent to the ton mile, the total ton mileage for the year 
amounted to $108,000,000,000, and we may readily figure that for 
every dollar expended in wages to trainmen the ton-mileage was 
844. Applying the same reasoning to the business of 1903 we shall 
find that the ton-mileage for each dollar expended in train wages 
that year was 934, showing an increase in the seven years of over 
10% per cent. This comparison becomes the more significant when 
we consider that during that period the rates paid for wages to 
trainmen increased almost, if not quite, 10 per cent. 

It might at first thought be expected that net earnings and 
profit on investment would have increased in something like inverse 
ratio to the decrease in cost of transportation, but such is not the 
case. In 1878 the average dividend paid to the owners of railroad 
stock was 2.34 per cent., while in 1903 it was 2.65 per cent. Even 
after making full allowance for the decline in the market value of 
money during the period, the rate of profit has not very greatly 
increased—certainly in nothing like the same ratio as the cost of 
transportation has been reduced. 

This result is mainly due, as is well understood, to the great 
reduction during the neriod in the compensation received for carry- 
ing both passengers and freight, which represents a part of the 
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milles-voyageurs étaient de $13,000,000,000 (fr. 65,000,000,000). Si 
nous considérons, pour notre but actuel, les milles-voyageurs équi- 
valant aux tonnes-milles, les tonnes-milles totaux de l’an se chiffrent 
a $108,000,000,000 (fr. 540,000,000,000), et nous pouvons facilement 
calculer que pour chaque dollar dépensé pour les salaires d’équi- 
page des trains le tonne-mille était de 844. En appliquant ce méme 
raisonnement aux affaires de 1903, nous trouverons que le tonne- 
mille de chaque dollar dépensé en salaires était de 934 pendant 
cette année, prouvant une augmentation de plus de 1014 pour cent 
pendant ces sept ans. Cette comparaison devient encore plus signi- 
fiante si nous considérons que les salaires recus par l’équipage 
des trains pendant cette période augmentaient d’environ 10 pour 
cent, si non tout a fait. 

A la premiére réflexion on pourrait s’attendre 4 voir que les 
revients nets et le bénéfice d’investissements auraient augmenté a 
peu prés contrairement 4 la diminution des frais de transport, mais 
ce n’est pas le cas. En 1878 le dividende moyen payé aux propriétaires 
des chemins de fer était de 2.34 pour cent, tandis qu’en 1903 il était 
de 2.65 pour cent. Méme si nous considérons la baisse de l’argent 
pendant cette période, le profit n’a pas beaucoup augmenté, en tous 
les cas pas dans la méme proportion que les frais de transport ont 
été réduits. ‘ 

Ce résultat est principalement di a la grande réduction des 
compensations recues pour transporter des voyageurs et marchan- 
dises, ce qui représente une partie du bénéfice accordé au public 
de l’extension et du perfectionnement des chemins de fer. Mal- 
heureusement nous n’avons pas de données satisfaisantes aux taux 
moyens de fret et de transport de voyageurs sur tous les chemins 
de fer de 1878. En 1885 le taux moyen de fret était de 1.24 cents 
par tonne-mille; en 1903 il était de 0.78 cents, c’est-a-dire, en 
dix-huit ans nous avons une diminution de plus de 37 pour cent. 
Il sera probablement justifié de dire que les prix de trajet pour 
voyageurs ont diminué d’un tiers et les taux de fret de la moitié de 
ce qu’ils étaient en 1878. 

Mais la réduction des taux n’est pas le seul bénéfice au public 
et aux intéréts du pays. L’extension phénoménale des chemins de 
fer a pourvu toute partie du pays et presque chaque ville et village 
avec des facilités de transport et la plus grande vitesse des trains 
en connection avec l’expédition accélérée du trafic a offert des 
grandes facilités au commerce et a apporté les produits du pays au 
marché. En effet, le développement et l’accroissement merveilleux 
de nos industries et de notre commerce sont en rapport intime avec 
et dépendants des chemins de fer du pays, de maniére que l’un ne 
peut pas exister sans l’autre. Si nous imaginons un moment que 
le développement des chemins de fer se soit arreété il y a vingt-cing 
ans et si nous considérons quel effet cela aurait eu sur le développe- 
ment du pays, nous serons 4 méme d’apprécier mieux non seule- 
ment ce que les chemins de fer ont achevé, mais aussi quel role 
ils ont joué dans l’expansion commercielle et industrielle du pays 
pendant cette période de vingt-cing années. 


Revue du Systéme de Signaux Depuis le Dernier Congrés. 





PAR Be B. ADAMS, 
Rédacteur-Adjoint de la Railroad Gazette. 
Les événements principaux des derniers cing ans a l’égard de 
signaux sur les voies ferrées sont: le progrés en Europe du systéme 
de signaux bloqueurs automatiques, dans l’'Amérique du systéme 
non-automatique, et dans les deux du systéme électrique d’enclenche- 
ment. La phrase « événements principaux » veut dire les change- 
ments les plus prononcés. Il y a eu dans ce pays beaucoup de progrés 
dans le systéme automatique, et le signal électro-gazeux ainsi que 
les accumulateurs sont devenus des points remarquables, mais ce 
progrés est d’une nature différente. Il n’y a pas encore en Europe 
beaucoup ee de signaux automatiques, mais chacune 
posséde de l’importanc@, puisqu’elle indique l’abandonnement d’idées 
longtemps en faveur ainsi qu’un changement radical dans la pra- 
tique. L’extension du block-systéme « télégraphique » dans ce pays 
est significative, parce qu’elle prouve qu’il y a enfin une apprécia- 
tion générale de la valeur de l’intervalle d’espace comme mesure 
protective, non seulement comme une source d’économie dans |’opé- 
ration. Le block-systéme est maintenant beaucoup employé sur des 
lignes 4 trafic modéré, oi, s’il ne s’agissait pas de danger aux voya- 
geurs et au personnel des trains, les frais d’opération seraient peut- 
&tre réduits si l’on efit gardé en force les régles anciennes d’un 
intervalle de temps. L’extension de l’emploi de l’appareil mécanique 
« toute-électrique » pour opérer le mouvement des aiguilles est une 
économie marquée qui semble destinée 4 une importance méme plus 
grande que celle déja atteinte. Il y a eu une rapidité modérée dans 
les améliorations des appareils, mais l’adoption de nouvels acces- 
soires serait facilitée si un plus grand nombre de lignes en faisaient 
des essais. Tandis qu’il y a en général un progrés encourageant, 
beaucoup de lignes individuelles restent toujours loin en arriére ou 
sont apparemment contentes de limiter de bons équipements'a une 
portion restreinte de leur réseau. En revoyant la pratique améri- 
caine en détail, prenons d’abord: 
Enclenchement par la Main.—Dans les appareils d’aiguilles et 
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and controlled by an electrical connection from the cabin. Both elec- 
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gain to the public at large from the extension and improvement of 
the railroad system. Unfortunately we have no satisfactory data as 
to the average passenger and freight rates on all the railroads in 
1878. As late as 1885 the average freight rate was 1.24c. per ton 
mile; in 1903 the average rate was 0.78c. per ton mile, a decrease 
in 18 years of over 37 per cent. We will doubtless be on safe 
ground in stating that since 1878 passenger rates have declined 
one-third and freight rates fully one-half. 

But the reduction in rates is not the only benefit that has 
resulted to the pubiic and to the commercial interests of the coun- 
try. The phenomenal extension of the railroad system has sup- 
plied every section of the country and almost every town and vil- 
lage with transportation facilities, and the increased speed of 
trains, coupled with greater expedition in handling business, has 
facilitated commerce and practically brought the products of the 
country nearer to market. In fact the development and wonderful 
growth of our manufactures and commerce have been so intimately 
connected with and dependent upon the railroads of the country 
that the ene could not have existed without the other. If we con- 
ceive for an instant that railroad development had come to a 
standstill 25 years ago, and consider what the result upon the 
commercial development of the country would have been, we shall 
be better able to appreciate not only what the railroads themselves 
have done, but the part they played in the commercial and indus- 
trial expansion of the country in this period of 25 years. 


Review of Signaling Since the Last Congress. 


BY B. B. ADAMS, 
Associate Editor of the Railroad Gazette. 

The chief events of the last five years in the field of railroad sig- 
naling are the progress of automatic block signaling in Europe, of 
non-automatic in America and electric interlocking in both coun- 
tries. The phrase “chief event,” is used as meaning the most 
pronounced changes. There has been great progress in automatic 
signaling in this country, the electro-gas signal and storage batteries 
having become prominent features; but this is progress of a different 
character. There are not yet many installations of automatic sig- 
nals in Europe, but each one is important because it indicates the 
abandonment of long cherished ideas, and a radical change in prac- 
tice. The extension of the “telegraph” block system in this country 
is significant because it gives evidence, at last, of a general appre- 
ciation of the value of the space interval as a safeguard of life and 
limb, and not merely as an economizer of running expenses. The 
block system is now widely used on lines of moderate traffic where, 
if there were no question of danger to passengers and trainmen, 
the cost of operation might be less if the old time-interval rules had 
been continued. The extension of “all-electric” power apparatus for 
moving switches is a marked economy which seems destined to be- 
come even more important than it now is. Improvements in appara- 
tus have progressed with a fair degree of rapidity, but the use of 
new devices would be promoted much faster if more companies 
would try them. While, in general, there is encouraging progress, 
many individual roads are still far behind the times, or are satis- 
fied, apparently, to have but a small part of their lines well 
equipped. Reviewing American practice with reference to details, 
we may take, first: 

Manual Interlocking.—In manually operated switch and sig- 
nal apparatus no important changes in design have been made 
within the past five years, but marked progress has been made in 
details. There has been no noticeable cheapening of cost, and, in- 
deed, the cost per plant is probably higher, because signal engineers 
have come to more generally recognize the need of complete signal- 
ing and of apparatus which shall be both convenient and reliable. 
They now use more !evers per function accomplished, and are more 
careful to have a signal for every movement, so that the proportion 
of dwarf signals is appreciably larger. For diverging routes the 
use of a dwarf signal at the foot of the post (instead of a full size 
semaphore arm) is now generally approved by American signal 
engineers. Tubular iron posts have come to be considered the gen- 
erally accepted standard, and in five years more will probably be 
almost universal. 

The electric locking of levers by short track circuits is increas- 
ingly common, and one road has decided to use such circuits in place 

of mechanical detector bars in most, or all, of its new work. 

The use of selectors may be said to have been abandoned, and 
the same is almost equally true of compensators in wire lines. In 
place of selectors, it is deemed more satisfactory to use additional 
levers; and rather than attempt to secure good work with long wire 
lines without the need of excessive care and inspection, wires are 
beittg abandoned and rods (gas pipe) used instead. Thus it is com- 
ing about that in modern plants the home signals and all signals 
close to the cabin are connected by rigid connections, while distant 
signals and all signals too far away to be economically worked by 
a pipe line are worked by individual motors, fixed at the signals 
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de signaux opérés 4 la main, on n’a pas fait des changements im- 
portants en dessin pendant les derniers cing ans, mais il y a eu du 
progrés remarquable dans les détails. I] n’y a pas eu la réduction 
sensible dans le cotit, lequel, est de fait notablement plus élevé par 
installation, vu que les ingénieurs de signaux sont arrivés a recon- 
naitre plus généralement la nécessité d’un systéme complet, ainsi 
que d’appareils 4 la fois commodes et fiables. Ils emploient main- 
tenant un plus grand nombre de leviers par opération accomplie et 
prennent plus de soin pour avoir un signal pour chaque mouvement, 
de sorte que la proportion de petits signaux est sensiblement plus 
grande. Pour les routes divergentes l’emploi d’un petit signal au 
pied du pieu (au lieu d’un bas sémaphorique de pleine dimension) 
est maintenant généralement approuvé par tous les ingénieurs amé- 
ricains dans cette branche. On est arrivé a regarder les pieux tubu- 
laires en fer comme le modéle généralement accepté et d’ici a cing 
ans leur emploi sera probablement presque universel. 

L’enclenchement électrique de leviers par des circuits de voie 
devient plus usuel et une ligne s’est décidée 4 employer de tels cir- 
cuits au lieu de barres mécaniques 4 délateur dans la plupart si non 
dans la totalité de ses nouvelles installations. 

On peut dire que l’emploi des sélecteurs a été abandonné et la 
méme assertion s’applique presque également aux compensateurs 
dans les lignes a fil. Au lieu des sélecteurs, on regarde l’emploi de 
leviers supplémentaires comme plus satisfaisant et en préférence a 
l’effort d’obtenir un travail satisfaisant avec de longues lignes a fil 
sans la nécessité de soins et des inspections excessives, on est en 
train d’abandonner les fils, en y substituant les tiges (conduit 
de gaz). Il arrive ainsi que dans les installations modernes les 
signaux rapprochés et tous les signaux prés de la cabine sont reliés 
par des transmissions rigides, tandis que les signaux a distance et 
tous ceux trop éloignés pour l’emploi économique d’une transmission 
sont fonctionnés pas des moteurs séparés, fixes aux signaux et con- 
trélés de la cabine par l’électricité. On emploie pour ces signaux 
les appareils électro-gazeux ainsi que les moteurs électriques. Puis- 
que des signaux ainsi contrélés ont une efficacité uniforme sans 
égard a l’éloignement, des signaux 4 distance sont placés de plus 
en plus loin, et un éloignement de 3,000 pieds (914 métres) du 
signal rapproché est maintenant fréquent. Sur des pentes descen- 
dantes les signaux & distance se trouveront 4 un éloignement de 
4,000 pieds (1,219 métres). Cet arrangement est requis par l’aug- 
mentation dans le nombre de trains rapides et n’est pas une inno- 
vation pour le mécanicien, car dans le systéme de signaux-bloqueurs 
on trouve partout des signaux a distance 4 un éloignement de 4,000 
pieds (1,219 métres) et méme encore plus loin, du signal rapproché. 

Le nombre de leviers (mécaniques) en service aux Etats-Unis 
est probablement dans les environs de 40,000. Des statistiques pré- 
cises ne sont pas disponibles, mais le nombre en Mars 1902 fut de 
presque 37,000 et depuis 14 on a fait un progrés rapide; probable- 
ment dans une proportion plus élevée en 1904 que dans toute année 
précédente. 





Enclenchement par Force Motrice. En Mars 1902 les appareils 
a force motrice dans les Etats-Unis s’élevaient dans l’ensemble a 
environ 3,200 leviers dont 1,721 étaient électro-pneumatiques et 676 
pneumatiques & basse pression. Depuis 1a il y a eu une forte aug- 
mentation. Des installations électro-pneumatiques, une nouvelle 
a Long Island City est (a une seule exception) la plus grande du 
monde et on a remplacé une installation ancienne et moins grande 
a St. Louis par une nouvelle de trés grande dimension. Le systéme 
d’enclenchement toute électrique’ (Taylor) a fait un progrés sen- 
sible, surtout quant 4 son emploi pour des installations de grandeur 
moyenne. L’appareil Taylor a été amélioré en certaines directions 
et l’arrangement des circuits électriques perfectionné. Un instru- 
ment Taylor avec retour automatique du levier a été essayé, ainsi 
qu’un modéle 4 clenchement horizontal, comme celui de Saxly & 
Farmer; mais apparemment ni |’un ni l’autre a rencontré un succés 
notable. La « Pneumatic Signal Company » a été absorbée par la 
«Taylor Signal Company » et on ne pousse plus la machine « tout 
air» La « Pneumatic Company,» avant la consolidation, avait pro- 
duit une ou deux machines toutes électriques. La « Union Switch 
and Signal Company » a dessiné une machine toute électrique avec 
un moteur d’aiguille de modéle nouveau, qui est maintenant en 
train d’étre introduit. 

Signauzr-Bloqueurs Automatiques.— Les tableaux annuels pu- 
bliés dans la RAILROAD GAZETTE ont démontré le progrés du systéme 
des signaux-bloqueurs automatiques; le numéro du 27 Janvier 1905 
montrant l’application de ce systéme des lignes de 5,000 milles 
(8,046 km) en longueur, une augmentation sur l’an dernier de 728 
milles (1,167 km) et en deux ans un gain excédant 1,200 milles 
(1,931 km). On peut regarder comme universelle l’approbation du 
type de signal automatique 4 sémaphore, quoique sur une ligne 
(Chicago & Northwestern) les signaux enclos 4 disque fonctionnent 
toujours sur le nouvelles installations. La ligne « Pennsylvania » 
a employé le systéme électro-pneumatique sur des extensions du sys- 
téme automatique, oi ce type était déjé en usage étendu et ot le 
trafic est suffisant pour justifier la construction d’installations 
coiiteuses pour la compression de l’air; mais effectivement, sauf 
sur cette ligne, tous les nouveaux signaux automatiques dans 
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tric motors and the electro-gas apparatus are used for these signals. 
Signals thus electrically controlled, being uniformly efficient, regard- 
less of distance, distant signals are placed farther and farther away, 
and 3,000 feet from the home signal is now a common distance. 
On descending grades distant signals will be found 4,000 feet from 
the home. This putting of distant signals remote from the home 
signal is demanded by the increase in the number of fast trains, and 
it is not an innovation to the engineman, for in automatic block 
signaling, distant signals 4,000 feet from the home, and even much 
farther, are now commor everywhere. 

The number of levers (mechanical) in service in the United 
States is now probably upward of 40,000. No accurate statistics are 
at hand, but the number was nearly 37,000 in March, 1902, and 
progress has been rapid since that time. Progress during the year 
1904 was probably greater than in any former year. 

Power Interlocking.—In March, 1902, power machines in the 
United States aggregated about 3,200 levers, of which 1,721 were 
electro-pneumatic and 676 were low pressure pneumatic. The in- 
crease since that time has been large. Of the electro pneumatic, 
one new plant, that at Long Island City, is the largest but one in 
the world, and a very large new plant was put in at St. Louis, tak- 
ing the place of an older and smaller one. The all-electric inter- 
locking (Taylor) has made great progress, especially in its use for 
plants of medium size. The Taylor apparatus has been improved 
in certain directions and the arrangement of electric circuits made 
more perfect. A Taylor instrument with automatic return of the 
lever has been tried, and also one with horizontaf locking, like the 
Saxby & Farmer; but neither of these appears to have been a marked 
success. The Pneumatic Signal Company has been absorbed by the 
Taylor Signal Company, and its “all-air” machine is no longer being 
pushed. The Pneumatic Company, before the consolidation, had 
made one or two all-electric machines. The Union Switch & Signal 
Company now makes an all-electric machine with a new design 
of switch motor, and this is just now being introduced. 


Automatic Block Signaling.—The progress of automatic block sig- 
naling in the United States has been well shown by the yearly tables 
published in the Railroad Gazette; that of January 27 last showing 
5,000 miles of road thus signaled; an increase over the preceding 
year of 725 miles and an increase in two years of ever 1,200 miles. 
The semaphore type of automatic signal may now be regarded as 
universally approved, although one road (the Chicago & North-West- 
ern) still uses enclosed disk signals on new work. The electro-pneu- 
matic system has been used in extensions of automatic signaling on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, where that type was already in exten- 
sive use, and where the traffic is large enough to warrant the con- 
struction of costly air-compressing plants; but except on this road 
practically all new automatic signals in America have been equipped 
with independent motors, not dependent on any power conveyed 
from a distance. Most of these motors are electric, of designs made 
by the older signal companies and tested by years of use; but the 
electro-gas signal has been introduced on many roads and many hun- 
dreds of these are now in use. Motor signals have been brought out 
by Hermann, and by other newcomers in the field, but these have 
not yet made great progress. 

The two signal companies most prominent in the manufacture of 
automatic block signals have continued their rivalry in the matter 
of the “normal clear” and the “normal danger” arrangement of au- 
tomatic signals, but it cannot be said that decisive results have 
been accomplished. 

Within the last year storage batteries have been used in place 
of primary batteries for working automatic block signals, and en- 
thusiastic promises have been made concerning the economy to be 
accomplished by the change. Storage batteries fixed at the signal 
posts are charged in two ways: by a line of wire from a power 
station, as on the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago for four years 
past, and by taking the batteries out and carrying them to a central 
station on the cars. The latter plan is said to be satisfactory on 
roads of light traffic. 


The economy of the use of automatic block signals on a single 
track railroad is a question that in the minds of most railroad officers 
remains unsettled, or at least has not been setiled in the affirmative. 
Such signals are, of course, highly desirable for the protection from 
each other of trains moving in the same direction; but in protecting 
against opposing movements there is complication of apparatus and 
in train handling, which puts the automatic at a certain disadvantage 
over signals attended by men at each meeting point;and particularly 
over such manual signals when electrically controlled, as is the case 
with the electric staff. 

The electric train staff has been put in use on an important sec- 
tion of road in New Mexico, and appreciation of the merits of this de- 
vice cannot be said to have diminished; and yet it has not made much 
progress. The Union Switch & Signal Company has this year 
brought out a new design. The general feeling among signal engi- 
neers appears to be that the staff is best adapted to short sections 
of single track lying between sections of double track; or, in other 
words, to sections on which the traffic is particularly heavy. But 
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l’Amérique ont été équipés de moteurs séparés indépendants de 
toute énergie transmise de loin. La plupart de ces moteurs sont 
électriques, en dessins faits par les compagnies plus anciennes 
dans l'industrie des signaux et éprouvés par leur emploi pendant 
des années; mais le signal électro-gazeux a été introduit sur beau- 
coup de lignes et plusieurs centaines sont maintenant en service. 
Des signaux 4 moteur ont été introduits par Hermann et par 
d’autres nouveaux venus sur le champ, mais n’ont pas encore fait 
beaucoup de progrés. 

Les deux compagnies les plus en évidence dans la fabrication 
de signaux automatiques d’enclenchement ont continué leur lutte 
quant a l’arrangement des signaux automatiques de «voie libre 
normal » et «danger normal,» mais on ne peut guére chroniquer 
de résultats définitifs. 

Durant l’année passée des accumulateurs one été utilisés au 
lieu de piles primaires pour l’opération de signaux-bloqueurs auto- 
matiques, et des promesses ravissantes ont été faites concernant 
l’économie qui pouvait étre pratiquée en faisant ce changement. 
Les accumulateurs placés aux pieux a signaux sont chargés de 
deux maniéres: par un fil d’une usine de force comme sur la 
« Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago» depuis les quatre années 
écoulées, et en enlevant les piles et en les transportant sur les 
wagons a une station centrale. Ce dernier plan est considéré 
comme étant satisfaisant sur les lignes a trafic léger. 

L’économie ressortant de l’emploi de signaux-bloqueurs auto- 
matiques sur une ligne 4 une voie reste une question 4 débattre, 
suivant l’avis de la majorité des fonctionnaires; du moins elle n’a 
pas été réglée affirmativement. De tels signaux sont naturellement 
trés recommendables pour la protection mutuelle de deux trains 
marchant dans la méme direction; mais dans la protection contre 
des mouvements opposés il y a dans l’appareil et le maniement 
des trains une complication qui compare plus ou moins désavan- 
tageusement avec l’opérateur des signaux soignés par des hommes 
a chaque point de rencontre, surtout quand il ya un contrdéle élec- 
trique sur ces signaux manuels, tel qu’il existe avec le baton-pilote 
électrique. 

Le baton-pilote électrique a été mis au service sur une section 
importante d’une ligne dans le Nouveau Mexique et on ne peut pas 
dire qu’il y a eu une diminution dans l’appréciation des mérites 
de cet appareil, mais néanmoins. elle n’a pas fait beaucoup de 
progrés. La « Union Switch and Signal Company » a introduit cette 
année un nouveau modéle. Le sentiment général parmi les ingé- 
nieurs de signaux est apparemment que le baton est le systéme le 
mieux adapté 4 de courtes sections 4 une voie situées entre des 
sections 4 voie double; ou, en d’autres mots, a des sections ov le 
trafic est spécialement actif. Mais le seul argument logique en 
faveur du principe de l’adoption du baton 4 une seule section de 
blocks tandis qu’il n’est pas adapté a 50 sections consécutives de 
blocks paraitrait étre la difficulté ou l’embarras de livrer les batons 
a des trains marchant 4 grande vitesse. On ne peut guére, du 
reste, reconnaitre cette objection comme finale puisqu’on n’a pas 
examiné a fond le probléme de livrer ces batons a des trains rapides. 

Signaux-Bloqueurs Opérés a& la Main. — Tel que déja remarqué, 
le block-systéme télégraphique s’est agrandi rapidement, surtout 
depuis les deux années passées. Le trafic additionnel anticipé de 
voyageurs allant a l’exposition de 1904 4 St. Louis explique, sans 
doute, en partie la cause de cette activité. On se sert beaucoup du 
systéme sur les lignes 4 une voie, mais dans la plupart des cas les 
stations sont mal equipées de signaux extérieurs, de sorte qu’une 
régle quant a la limite de vitesse ou quelque sorte de modification 
est nécessaire aux stations; tandis que pour la protection contre 
des mouvements opposés on dépend encore en partie sur les régles 
des horaires et sur les ordres télégraphiques des expéditeurs des 
trains. 

En 1903 la « Interstate Commerce Commission » a recommandé 
une loi pour l’usage compulsoire du block-systéme sur toutes les 
lignes 4 voyageurs, et en 1904 une mesure incorporant la recom- 
mandation de la Commission a été soumise au Congrés, mais ce 
corps n’a pris aucune action. La presse journaliére en général a 
approuvé la position prise par la Commission, mais il semble que le 
sentiment public ne s’est pas encore prononcé definitivement. La 
presse et le peuple semblent avoir réalisé la gravité de la situation 
qui a porté la Commission 4 demander une meilleure protection 
pour la vie des voyageurs et du personnel des trains, mais cette 
aqqréciation n’est pas encore assez prononcée pour conduire a de 
l’action définitive. 

Les signaux opérés 4 la main contrélés en usage sur la « New 
York, New Haven & Hartford,» la «New York -Central» et quel- 
ques autres lignes de l’est, restent dans a peu prés la méme condi- 
tion qu’en 1900. L’appareil «de systéme a block enclenché » sur la 
«New York Central» a été, pour ainsi dire, refait afin de ren- 
fermer toutes les mesures améliorées de précautions les plus ré- 
centes de M. Coleman et d’autres; mais il y a eu peu d’extension 
(si du tout) dans cette classe d’appareils. Apparemment une 
compagnie qui a les moyens d’installer un appareil aussi dispen- 
dieux que celui «du systéme a block enclenché » trouve invariable- 
ment que le méme montant peut étre utilisé avec meilleur avan- 
tage sur des signaux-bloqueurs automatiques. La «Illinois Cen- 
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the only logical reason for holding the principle of the staff to be: 
adapted to one block section while not adapted to 50 consecutive: 
block sections would appear to be the difficulty or inconvenience of 
delivering staffs to rapidly moving trains. This objection, however, 
can hardly be accepted as conclusive, for the reason that the prob- 
lem of delivering to fast trains has not been thoroughly explored. 

Manual Block Signaling—As before observed, the telegraph 
block system has been quite rapidly extended, particularly within 
the last two years. The expected extra passenger travel for the St. 
Louis World’s Fair of 1904 no doubt explains the reason for some 
of this activity. The system is in extensive use on single track 
lines, but in almost all cases the stations are inadequately equipped 
with outdoor signals, so that a speed-limit rule or some other modi- 
fication is necessary at stations; while for protection against oppos- 
ing movements dependence is still placed partly on the time-table 
rules and despatchers’ telegraphic orders. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in 1903 recommended a 
law to compel the use of the block system on all passenger lines, and 
in 1904 a bill embodying the Commission’s recommendation was pre- 
sented in Congress, but no action was taken by that body. The daily 
press very generally commended the position taken by the Commis- 
sion, but it does not appear that public sentiment has as yet become 
crystalized. Both press and people appear to have realized the grav- 
ity of the situation which led the Commission to demand better pro- 
tection for the lives of passengers and trainmen, but this apprecia- 
tion is not yet sufficiently intelligent to lead to definite action. 

The controlled manual signals in use on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the New York Central and a few other eastern 
roads, remain in pretty nearly the status of 1900. The ‘‘lock-and- 
block” apparatus on the New York Central has been practically made 
over, so as to embody all of the latest improved safeguards designed 
by Mr. Coleman and others; but there has been little or no ex- 
tension of this class of apparatus. Apparently a company having the 
means to install so expensive an apparatus as the “lock-and-block” 
invariably finds that the same amount of money can be spent to 
greater advantage on automatic blocks signals. The I[liinois Cen- 
tral affords a single exception to this generalization. That com- 
pany, which for many years had no block signals excepting auto- 
matics, leaving thousands of miles of line without any block signals 
whatever, has within the past year adopted manual block signaling 
on a considerable length of its lines (single track). and has put in 
use an apparatus of its own design which serves as lock-and-block 
between the operators, but does not provide for contro! over the 
signals or instruments by the engine or train. 

Electric Railroads.—The use of automatic track-circuit signals 
on railroads traversed by electric motors is no longer an experiment, 
roads of this kind being thus operated in Boston, in California, in 
New York City and in London. The recently finished subway in 
Manhattan, New York City, affords an example of the most complete 
block signaling on such a road. Two of the four tracks, the two 
used for express trains, are block signaled throughout, and the sig- 
nals are controlled by alternating currents flowing through the same 
rails in which is the direct current of the propulsion circuits. On 
these tracks the block sections are about 820 feet long; each distant 
signal is the length of a block section back of its home signal, and 
each section has an overlap the same distance ahead, thus making 
it necessary for trains running at full speed to keep something over 
2,500 feet apart. Each home signal is equipped with an automatic 
stop, so that in case a train overruns a home signal the air brakes 
will be applied and the power current shut off, the overlap in that 
case affording space in which to stop the train in season to avoid a 
collision. 

The marked progress of the past few years is not only main- 
tained but is increasing. Progress in railroad building in the 
United States now means not so exclusively the extension of single- 
track lines into new territory, but more and more the widening 
and rebuilding of old lines; and this means progress in signaling 
as well as in track-laying; for these old companies have used and 
appreciate complete signal equipment. The old signal companies 
have large orders on hand and there are two new companies in the 
field; the Federal and the General Electric (of Schenectady). In 
power interlocking the railroads will soon have four or five styles 
offered them, probably. Power apparatus is undoubtedly destined to 
become common at plants of small size. Automatic signaling on 
electric railroads will be fully developed without delay, for the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania have already committed them- 
selves to extensive equipments of that kind. 


In spite of the prostration of most manufacturing industries, in 
Russia, the railroads had an unusually heavy traffic last year, due to 
the great harvest, which was the largest ever known, and 1114 per 
cent. more than in 1903, which was itself in excess of the average. 
The Finance Ministry reports the total grain production to have 


been 78,678,000 tons, which would make 2,623,000,000 bushels of 
60 pounds each. It is worth notice that, though, Russia has about 
50 per cent. more inhabitants than the United States, and that a 
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tral» est la seule exception. Cette compagnie, qui pour bien des 
années n’avait pas des signaux-bloqueurs excepté des automatiques, 
en laissant des milliers de milles sans aucuns signaux-bloqueurs, 
a, pendant l’année derniére, adopté le systéme de signaux-bloqueurs 
opérés a la main sur une grande partie de ses lignes (a une voie) et 
a mis en usage un appareil de son propre dessin, qui sert comme le 
« systéme & block enclenché » entre les opérateurs, mais ne fait pas 
de provision pour le contr6éle sur les signaux ou instruments par la 
locomotive ou le train. 

Voies Ferrées Electriques. — L’usage des signaux automatiques 
a circuit de voie sur des lignes traversées par des moteurs élec- 
triques n’est plus dans un état expérimentale, des lignes de ce genre 
étant opérées a Boston, en Californie, dans la ville de New-York et 
a Londres. La ligne souterraine récemment terminée 4 Manhattan, 
ville de New-York, nous donne un exemple du systéme de signaux- 
bloqueurs le plus complet sur une telle ligne. Deux des quatre 
voies, les deux en usage pour les trains rapides, sont munies par- 
tout de signaux-bloqueurs et ils sont contr6élés par des courants al- 
ternatifs traversant les mémes rails dans lesquels se trouve le 
courant direct des circuits de propulsion. Sur ces voies les 
sections de block ont environ 820 pieds (250 métres) de longueur; 
chaque signal 4 distance est de la longueur d’une section de block 
en arriére de son signal rapproché, et chaque section a une marge 
de la méme distance en avant, nécessitant ainsi que les trains 
marchant 4 pleine vitesse se tiennent plus de 2,500 pieds (762 
métres) éloignés les uns des autres. Chaque signal rapproché est 
équipé d’un signal d’arrét automatique, de sorte que si un train dé- 
passe un signal rapproché, les freins 4 air seront appliqués et le cou- 
rant d’énergie sera détourné; en ce cas le marge donne l’espace néces- 
saire pour arréter le train en temps pour éviter une collision. 

Le progrés sensible des quelques années récentes n’est pas 
seulement maintenu, mais il augmente. Le progrés dans la cons- 
truction des chemins de fer dans les Etats-Unis ne signifie pas si 
exclusivement l]’extension de lignes 4 voie simple dans un terri- 
toire nouveau, mais de plus en plus l’élargissement et la recons- 
truction des anciennes lignes; et ceci veut dire du progrés dans le 
systéme des signaux aussi bien que dans la pose de la voie; car ces 
anciennes compagnies se sont servies de et apprécient l’équipement 
complet de signaux. Les anciennes compagnies de signaux ont des 
ordres considérables en mains, et il y a deux nouvelles compagnies 
en existence, la « Federal» et la « General Electric » (de Schenec- 
tady). Dans l’enclenchement mécanique les voies ferrées auront 
probablement bientét le choix de quatre ou cing modéles. Les 
appareils mécaniques sont probablement destinés 4 l’usage commun 
dans des petites installations. Le systéme de signaux automa- 
tiques sur les voies ferrées électriques sera pleinement développé, 
sans retard, car le « New York Central» et le « Pennsylvania» se 
sont déja engagés 4 des équipements considérables de ce genre. 


Wagons de Capacité Elevée. 


PAR RODNEY HITT, 
Rédacteur-Adjoint de la Railroad Gazette. 

Le développement primitif du wagon a capacité élevée com- 
menca vers 1860, quand 1:3 voies ferrées se sont émancipées de 
l’emploi du char 4 quatre roues, qui depuis le commencement a été 
le type prédominant en Europe, et ont mis en service des wagons 
montés sur deux bogies 4 quatres roues du modéle introduit 15 ans 
auparavant par Ross Winans pour les voitures 4 voyageurs. De- 
puis ce temps l’augmentation de capacité a été graduelle mais cons- 
tante, étant due a un effort pour réduire le montant de poids mort 
remorqué par tonne de charge payante. Le succés obtenu est dé- 
montré par le tableau suivant des poids et capacités de wagons, 
représentant la moyenne de chaque degré de développement depuis 
1876 jusqu’é ce jour: 













Année, Poids mort. Charge payante. Poids total. Pour cent du total. 
Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. -o0ids “harge 
mort. payante. 
1876 18,369 53.62 42.38 
1882 29,029 37.50 
1889 3$ 31.59 68.41 
1895 32,822 31.04 68.96 
1898 17,463 62,822 27.80 72.20 





La capacité cubique des wagons a donc augmenté en proportion a 
chaque accroissement de la capacité de poids et comme il y avait une 
forte augmentation dans le volume du trafic et dans l’importance 
des expéditions individuelles pendant cette période, il n’y avait au- 
cune difficulté d’obtenir des pleines charges de wagons, ce qui est 
une considération essentielle. 

Les premiers wagons en acier avec 80,000 Ibs. (36,287 kilos) 
de capacité ont été mis en service sur la ligne « Pittsburg et Lake 
Erie » en 1898. Ils étaient du tye a décharge automatique, type a 
clapets, pour l’emploi dans le trafic de charbon et de minerais entre 
Pittsburg et les ports des Lacs, un trafic qui ne limitait aucunement 
le montant de charge toujours préte 4 placer dans les wagons, a 
chaque gare terminale. Un trés petit gain en réduisant le montant 


du poids mort remorqué valait bien, sous ces conditions, la peine de 
Une réduction ultérieure de charge fut rendue possible, 


le faire. 
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much larger proportion of them are employed in agriculture, and: 
that the live stock production is very much less there, its grain 
production last year was more than a third less than ours. It is. 
given there as 1,236 lbs. per inhabitant; while here it was at least 
2.500 lbs. while manufacturing and mining production was many 
times greater here. 


High Capacity Cars. 


BY RODNEY HITT, 
Associate Editor of the Railroad Gazette. 

The early development of the high capacity car in America: 
began about 1860 when the railroads broke away from the four- 
wheel car which from the beginning has been the prevailing type 
in Europe, and put into service cars mounted on two four-wheel 
trucks of the pattern introduced by Ross Winans for passenger cars 
some 15 years previous. The increase in capacity since that time 
has been gradual but constant and has been due chiefly to an effort 
to reduce the amount of dead load hauled per ton of revenue load. 
How successfully this was done is shown by the following table of 
weights and capacities of cars representing the average of each 
stage in the development from 1876 to the present time: 


Per cent. of total 


dead paying 
Year. Dead weight. Paying load. Total weight. weight. load 
Li 7.. Seeaees 20,500 20,000 40,500 53.62 42.38 
FOS 2 ss ckcevec 24,000 40,000 64,000 37.50 62.50 
gS ee 27,700 60,000 87,700 31.59 68.41 
i>) 7 a 36,000 80,000 116,000 31.04 68.96 
ISG os caieas 38,500 100,000 138,500 27.80 72.20 

The cubic capacity of the cars was correspondingly increased 


with each increment to the weight capacity and as there was a large 
growth in the volume of traffic and in the size of individual ship- 
ments during this period, there was no difficulty in obtaining full 
car loads, which is an essential consideration. 

The first steel cars of 80,000 lbs. capacity were put in service on 
the Pittsburg & Lake Erie in 1898. They were of the self-discharg- 
ing hopper type for use in the coal and ore traffic between Pittsburg 
and the lake ports, a traffic which limited in no respect the amount 
of load always ready to be put into the cars at each terminal. A 
very small gain in reducing the amount of dead load hauled under 
these conditions was well worth making. The 100,000 lb. cars of 
the same type which were built soon after made possible a still 
further decrease in dead load. When considered solely from this 
standpoint of ratio of dead load to paying load there can be no 
question of the advisability and economy of using the highest 
capacity cars for a traffic of such a character and volume in which 
full loads are always obtainable. Other reasons which will be 
referred to later, give additional justification for the introduction 
and widespread adoption of such cars. 

The advisability of using high capacity box cars, however, is 
open to some question because of the character and amount of the 
loads put into them. As to the theoretical economy of such cars, 
we cannot do better than to quote an editorial in the Railroad 
Gazette, June 17, 1904, which is based on the argument of Mr. T. N. 
Ely, Chief of Motive Power, Pennsylvania Railroad, which road has 
adopted the 100,000 lb. box car as standard. 

The comparison is of two box cars, both having bodies of the dimen- 
sions adopted as standard by the American Railway Association (36 ft. 
long, 8% ft. wide and 8 ft. high, inside), one of 80,000 Ibs. capacity 
and the other of 100,000 Ibs. capacity. The first will cost $1,100 and 
weigh 41,400 Ibs.; the second will cost $1,150 and will weigh 45,000 
Ibs.: a difference in cost of $50 and in dead weight of 1,600 Ibs., due 
largely to the heavier trucks used. On a road which represents the 
average operating conditions of the United States, the yearly gross oper- 
ating expenses chargeable to freight were $13,196,142, which includes an 
equitable proportion of all charges for maintenance, repairs and improve- 
ments to track, bridges and other structures, together with charges for en- 
ginemen and trainmen, repairs to cars and locomotives, fuel, water, oil and 
all other charges usually included in operating expenses. The total ton- 
mileage for the year, including dead weight of cars, estimated at 29,000 
Ibs. each, was 6,281,032,000. Dividing this figure into the gross oper- 
ating expenses makes the average cost of moving one ton one mile, 2.1 
mills. The average yearly mileage of cars was 11,300 miles. The excess 
weight of the 100,000 Ib. car over the 80,000 Ib. car being 1,600 Ibs. or 
.8 ton, the excess toi-miles per car for the year, due to running the larger 
ear, would be .8 x 11,300 or 9,040 ton-miles. At 2.1 mills per ton-mile, 
the cost of moving this excess weight in each car would be $18.98 per 
year. Add to this the interest at 5 per cent. on the excess first cost of 
$50 and the total cost per year of the 100,000 Ib. car over the SO,000 Ib. 
car is found to be $21.48.” 

“With 10 per cent. overload, the larger car has 11 tons greater 
carrying capacity than the smaller car. The net earnings per ton-mile 
on this road were 5.6 mills. The excess net earnings per mile run of 
the 160,000 Ib. car over the 80,000 Ib., both loaded to their maximum, 
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plus tard, par les wagons de 100,000 lbs. (45,359 kilos) du méme 
type. Du point de vue purement de proportion du poids mort a 
celle de charge payante, il ne peut y avoir de doute quant a l’utilité 
et l'économie dans l’usage des wagons de la plus haute capacité pour 
un trafic de ce genre et volume pour lequel on peut toujours ob- 
tenir de pleines charges. D’autres raisons dont on parlera plus 
tard justifient encore plus fortement l’introduction et l’adoption 
répandue de tels wagons. 

La question du service de wagons a haute capacité peut cepen- 
dant étre discutée 4 cause du genre et du montant des charges 
qui y sont mises. Quant a l'économie théorétique de tels wagons, 


nous ne pouvons faire mieux que de citer un article rédactionnel 
de la RaiLroap GAZETTE, du 17 Juin 1904, qui est basé sur l’argu- 
ment de Mr. T. N. Ely, ingénieur de la traction de la ligne « Penn- 
sylvania,» laquelle a adopté comme modéle le wagon couvert de 
100,000 Ibs. (45,359 kilos). 

«La comparaison est entre deux wagons couverts ayant tous deux des 
corps de la dimension adoptée comme modéle par la « American Railway 
Association » (36 pieds de longueur, 84 pieds de largeur et 8 pieds de hau- 
teur a Vintérieur 11 X 2.6 X 2.4 métres), l'un d'une capacité de 80,000 Ibs. 
(36,287 kilos) et l'autre de 100,000 Ibs. (45,359 kilos) de capacité. Le 
premier coftera $1,100 (fr. 5,500) et pesera 41,400 Ibs. (18,778 kilos) ; le 
second cofitera $1,150 (fr. 5,750) et pésera 43,000 Ibs. (19,504 kilos), soit 
une différence dans le cofit de 90 (fr. 250) et en poids inactif de 1,600 Ibs. 
(726 kilos) dQ en grande partie au trucs lourds dont on se sert. Sur une 
ligne qui représente la moyenne des conditions d’opération dans les Etats- 
Unis, les frais bruts annuels d’opération qu'on peut charger au fret étaient 
de $13,196,142 (fr. 65,980,710) qui comprennent une juste proportion de 
tous les frais d’entretien, de réparation et d’amélioration a la voie, aux ponts 
et autres structures, ainsi que les frais pour mécaniciens, et pour le per- 
sonnel des trains, les réparations aux wagons et aux locomotives, le com- 
bustible, eau, Vhuile et toutes les dépenses ordinairement comprises dans 
les frais d’opération. Le parcours par tonne-mille pour l’année, y compris 
le poids mort des wagons, estimé 4 29,000 Ibs. (13,154 kilos) chaque, était 
6,281,032,000. En divisant ce montant par les frais bruts d’opération on 
arrive au cot moyen de transporter une tonne (907.19 kilos) un mille (1.61 
km), 2.1 mills (1.05 centimes). Le parcours moyen annuel des wagons a 
une moyenne de 11,300 milles (18,185 km). L’excés du poids du wagon de 
100,000 Ibs. (45,359 kilos) sur celui de 80,000 Ibs. (36,787 kilos) étant 1,600 
(726 kilos) ou .8 tonne, l’excés de tonne-milles par wagon pour l’année 

Vemploi du wagon plus grand serait de .8 X 11,300 ou 9,640 tonne- 
milles. <A 2.1 mills par tonne-mille, le coit du dérangement de cet excés de 
poids dans chaque wagon serait de $18.98 (fr. 94.90) par année. Ajoutons 
2 ceci Vintérét 4 5 pour cent sur les $50 (fr. 250) excés dans le premier cofit 
et le cofit total par année du wagon de 100,000 Ibs. (45,859 kilos) sur celui 
de 80,000 Ibs. (36,287 kilos) est de $21.48 (fr. 107.40). Avec 10 pour cent 
de surcharge, le plus grand wagon a une capacité portative de 11 tonnes 
(9,979 kilos) plus que le wagon moins grand. Les profits nets par tonne- 
mille sur cette ligne étaient 5.6 mills (2.8 centimes). L’excés de profit net 
par mille parcouru par le wagon 4 100,000 Ibs. (45,359 kilos) sur celui de 
80,000 Ibs. (36,287 kilos), teus deux chargés jusqu’A leur capacité maxima, 
sera alors de 11 X 5.6 mills ou 6.16 cents (30.80 centimes). L’excés du cofit 
par année du wagon de 100,000 Ibs. (45,359 kilos) est $21.48 (fr. 107.40) ; 
alors le grand wagon doit parcourir 4 pleine charge 2,148 + 6.16 ou 349 
milles (562 km), avant de commencer 4 faire voir une économie sur le wagon 
de 890,000 Ibs. (86,287 kilos). Pour chaque mille parcouru au-dessus_ de 
349 milles (562 km), le plus grand wagon gagnera (s'il est bien chargé) 6.16 
cents (30.80 centimes) d’excés sur le wagon de 80,000 Ibs. (36.287 kilos). 
Sil faisait son parcours entier de 11,300 milles (18,185 km) chargé A sa 
capacité maxima, il montrerait un gain en capacité de profit de $674.50 
(fr. 8,872.50) pour l'année.» 


Ibs. 


da a 


Cet argument présuppose l’existence de, ou la possibilité d’éta- 
blir un trafic de marchandises transportées dans des fourgons, qui 
permettront d’obtenir des pleines charges pour de tels wagons, sinon 
pour chaque voyage, du moins assez souvent pour faire une bonne 
proportion du parcours annuel du wagon. De fait, il y a peu de com- 
modités dont le poids correspond suffisamment avec le volume pour 
permettre le chargement d’un wagon du type normal de la « Amer- 
ican Railway Association » avec une charge de 110,000 lbs. (49,895 
kilos) ou 10 pour cent en excés de la capacité du wagon, et il n’y 
a que peu de lignes qui transportent de telles commodités en quan- 
tité. Tant qu’on s’en tiendra 4 ces dimensions, on ne peut s’at- 
tendre qu’a peu d’économie de l’usage du wagon de 100,000 Ibs. 
(45,359 kilos), mais pour d’autres raisons, il peut étre avantageux 
de les construire. De fait, la seule différence entre le wagon de 
80,000 Ibs. (36,787 kilos) et le wagon de 100,000 Ibs. (45,359 kilos est 
dans les bogies et pour l’unification de type, et pour rencontrer la de- 
mande occasionnelle pour le wagon de la capacité maxima, ce n’est 
pas tout a fait une fausse économie de construire tous les wagons 
couverts sur une ligne (telle que « Pennsylvania») de la plus haute 
capacité. 

Les bénéfices indirects, mais néanmoins importants et étendus 
provenant de l’usage de wagons de haute capacité ressortent tous 
de la diminution en longueur et en nombre des trains requis pour 
manier une charge donnée. Ils sont: 

1. Une quantité donnée de fret peut étre transportée par moins 
de wagons, ce qui réduit le montant du capital représenté par 1’é- 
quipement, diminuant le travail dans le département du _ service 
des wagons, ainsi que le mouvement de wagons vides dans la direc- 
tion opposée a celle du trafic lourd. La capacité de transport d’une 
ligne donnée est augmentée en proportion; vu que si le nombre 
maximum de trains roule déja, le seul moyen d’en augmenter la ca- 
pacité de transport est d’augmenter la charge de chaque train, ce 
qui se fait le mieux par l’augmentation de la charge de chaque 
wagon. 

2. Une économie dans la paie du personnel de train et de lo- 
comotive; cet article étant affecté par le nombre et le parcours 
des trains et non par le nombre de tonnes remorquées. 

3. Une économie dans les réparations des wagons et locomo- 
tives. L’introduction du wagon en acier a opéré une réduction trés 
sensible dans le cofit de la réparation des wagons. On a éprouvé 
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will therefore be 11 x 5.6 mills or 6.16 cents. The excess cost per year 
of the 100,000 Ib. car is $21.48; hence the large car must travel 2148 + 
6.16 or 349 miles, fully loaded, before it begins to show a saving over the 
80,000 Ib. car. For every mile traveled over and above 349 miles the 
larger car when fully loaded earns 6.16 cents in excess of the 80,000 Ib. 
car. If it ran its entire mileage, 11.300 miles, loaded to its maximum ca- 
pacity, it would show a gain in earning capacity for the year of 
$674.50.” 

The above argument presupposes the existence of, or the pos- 
sibility of building up a traffic in freight carried in box cars which 
will permit full loads to be obtained for such cars, if not for every 
trip, at least often enough to make up a good proportion of the 
yearly car mileage. As a matter of fact, there are few commodities 
of sufficient weight for bulk to allow a car of the American Railway 
Association’s standard dimensions to be loaded with 110,000 lbs. or 
10 per cent. excess ef the capacity of the car and there are not many 
roads which handle such commodities in any quantity. So iong as 
these dimensions are adhered to, no great economy can be expected 
from the use of 100,000 lb. cars but for other reasons it may be 
advisable to build them. Practically the only difference between 
the 80,000 lb. car and the 100,000 lb. car'is in the trucks and for 
sake of standardization and to meet the occasional demand for the 
maximum capacity car, it is not altogether false economy to build 
all box cars on such a road as the Pennsylvania of the highest 
capacity. 

The indirect but, nevertheless, important and far reaching bene- 
fits derived from the use of high capacity cars all follow from the 
reduction in length or number of trains required to handle a given 
tonnage. They are: 

First. A smaller number of cars are required to transport a given 
amount of freight. This requires a smaller investment in equip- 
ment, makes less work in the car service department and decreases 
the empty car movement in the opposite direction to heavy traffic. 
The carrying capacity of a given road is increased proportionately 
since if the maximum number of trains are run, the only way to 
increase the carrying capacity is to increase the load in each train 
and this can best be done by increasing the load in each car. 

Second. A saving in wages of train and engine crews. This 
item varies directly as the number and mileage of trains and not 
as the number of tons hauled. 

Third. A saving in repairs to cars and locomotives. The 
advent of the steel car has caused a very decided decrease in the 
cost of car repairs. Much trouble was at first experienced with 
breakages of couplers, draft gear and wheels under 80,000 Ib. and 
100,000 lb. cars and some defects in the design of the bolsters and 
other members of the underframe were encountered in the early 
cars. These have been remedied in the later designs and the cost 
of repairs to such cars per year has been very materially reduced. 
With mixed trains of old light capacity ‘wooden cars and modern steel 
cars of high capacity, the repairs to the former are much greater than 
when the light cars only are run in trains. This is inevitabie since 
the stronger, heavier cars inflict all the damage on the light cars 
in case of collisions or bumping in careless switching. The light 
cars are being rapidly condemned and withdrawn from service and 
within a few years probably will have entirely disappeared. When 
this comes about the cost of repairs to all cars may be expected to 
be much reduced. In handling modern heavy train loads with 
enormously powerful locomotives, the cars are subjected to shocks 
which, to be resisted, require the strongest construction in the 
draft gear attachments and underframing. The underframe, when 
designed for great strength in a longitudinal direction can, by the 
proper distribution of the material, be given ample strength to resist 
vertical bending also and it is a fact that most cars with steel under- 
frames of a marked capacity of 60,000 lbs. and 80,000 lbs. could 
be safely loaded with 100,000 lbs. by substituting heavier trucks 
under them. The steel cars of 100,000 lbs. capacity used in mineral 
traffic are often loaded with 130,000 lbs. and run without damage to 
the framing or trucks. The present tendency is to build all cars 
heavier and stronger regardless of the ratio of dead load to total 
load. As a general proposition, without taking into consideration the 
size, type or construction of the cars and locomotives, the cost of 
repairs to the same will vary almost directly as the mileage, all 
other conditions being the same. If therefore a greater number 
of tons can be moved per car mile and per train mile with high 
capacity cars the cost of repairs per ton hauled will be correspond- 
ingly ess. , 

Fourth. A reduction in the frictional and atmospheric resist- 
ance to trains. It is well known that the friction per ton decreases 
with an increase in the axle loads and that the atmospheric resist- 
ance of a train varies with the number of cars. The combined effect 
of these two factors is considerable. An engine which can haul 1,000 
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d’abord beaucoup d’embarras provenant des fractures d’accouple- 
ments, d’engrenages et de roues au-dessous de wagons de 80,000 
lbs. et 100,000 lbs. (36,287 et 45,359 kilos); en rencontrant égale- 
ment certains défauts dans le dessin des sellettes et des autres por- 
tions du chassis dans les wagons primitifs. On a remédié ces dé- 
fauts dans les modéles plus récents avec le résultat d’une diminu- 
tion sensible du cot annuel de réparations des wagons. Avec des 
trains composés de wagons de l’ancienne capacité légére et de wa- 
gons modernes en acier de haute capacité, les réparations aux pre- 
miers sont beaucoup plus grandes que quand les trains sont com- 
posés entiérement de wagons légers. Ce résultat est inévitable, vu 
que les wagons plus forts et plus lourds infligent tout le dommage 
sur les wagons légers, s’il y a des collisions ou des chocs en consé- 
quence du manque de soin dans les manceuvres. 

On condamne et retire rapidement du service les wagons 1lé- 
gers et d’ici quelques années ils auront probablement disparu. 
Quand ceci arrive, on peut s’attendre 4 une forte réduction dans le 
cout des réparations de tous les wagons. Les charges lourdes des 
trains modernes assujettissent les wagons 4a des chocs seulement a 
résister par la construction la plus forte des appareils de l’engre- 
nage et du chassis. Il est possible en faissant la juste distribution 
du matériel, quand le chassis est désigné pour une grande résis- 
tance dans une direction longitudinale, d’y donner une force suffi- 
sante pour résister également la flexion verticale. Il est du reste 
prouvé que l]’on peut avec toute stireté mettre une charge de 100,000 
Ibs. (45,359 kilos) dans la plupart des wagons 4 chassis d’acier de 
la capacité indiquée de 60,000 4 80,000 lbs. (27,216 4 36,287 kilos) 
en substituant des bogies plus fortes. Les wagons en acier de 100,- 
000 Ibs. (45,358 kilos) de capacité employés dans le trafic de mi- 
nerais portent souvent une charge de 130,000 lbs. (58,967 kilos) et 
roulent sans dommage ni au chassis ni aux trucs. La disposition 
actuelle est de construire tous les wagons d’un type plus lourd et 
plus fort, sans faire attention 4 la proportion de poids mort a la 
charge totale. Comme proposition générale, sans tenir compte de 
la grandeur du type ou de la construction des wagons et des loco- 
motives, le cofit de leurs réparations démontrera une différence 
presque en proportion directe au parcours; toute autre condition 
étant pareille. Si l’on peut donc transporter un plus grand nom- 
bre de tonnes par wagon-mille et par train-mille avec des wagons 
de haute capacité, il y aura une diminution proportionnel dans le 
cotit des réparations par tonne remorquée. 

4. Une réduction dans la résistance frictionnelle et atmosphé- 
rique aux trains. I] est reconnu qu’il y a une diminution de la fric- 
tion par tonne en proportion avec l’augmentation de la charge par 
essieu et que la résistance atmosphérique d’un train varie avec 
le nombre des wagons. L’effet combiné de ces deux facteurs est 
considérable. Une machine qui peut remorquer 1,000 tonnes en 90 
wagons peut remorquer 1,250 tonnes en 50 wagons a 8 milles 
(13 km) par heure, et 4 de vitesses plus élevées la différence est 
encore plus grande. 

5. Une économie d’espace de voies dans les dépéts et gares 
terminales. Celle-ci est un des avantages les plus importants. Les 
dépéts terminaux sont ordinairement situés ot le terrain est -de 
valeur et il arrive souvent qu’il n’y a pas'de place pour un agran- 
dissement. Un wagon de 80,000 lbs. (36,287 kilos) n’occupe que peu 
plus d’espace sur la voie qu’un wagon d’une capacité de 40,000 lbs. 
(18,143 kilos), tandis qu’il permet le chargement ou le décharge- 
ment dans le méme temps d’un poids double. On peut apprécier 
au mieux la valeur de cette économie en remarquant la congestion 
de quelques-uns des grands dépéts terminaux donnant sur les ports 
de marée et en faisant une estimation de la quantité comparative 
de marchandises qu’un pourrait manier avec les mémes facilités, 
par l’emploi de wagons de la capacité de 10 4 15 tonnes. 

6. Une économie dans les frais de mancuvre par tonne de 
charge payante. Le cotit de transporter un wagon a travers un 
dépé6t régional ou terminal varie entre 20 et 65 cents fr. 1.00 et 
1.30), comme démontré par un compte rendu de date récente d’un 
des grands réseaux de voies ferrées. Si l’on passe un wagon 4 tra- 
vers quatre dép6ts pendant un parcours, le cofit de manceuvrer, etc. 
peut monter a $2.00 (fr. 10). Pour un wagon de 50 tonnes, cette dé- 
pense représente 4 cents (20 centimes) par tonne, tandis que pour 
un wagon de 20 tonnes, elle représente 10 cents (50 centimes) par 
tonne, ce qui fait une différence appréciable. 

Dans ce qui précéde quelques-uns des avantages de wagons a 
haute capacité ont été démontrés. La question <e présente natu- 
rellement: s’il est possible de s’assurer de ces avantages par l’em- 
ploi de wagons de la capacité de 80,000 lbs. (36,287 kilos) et de 
100,000 lbs. (45,389 kilos) au lieu de 60,000 lbs. (27,215 kilos) ou 
moins, alors pourquoi ne pas faire des économies encore plus gran- 
des par l’emploi de wagons de la capacité de 120,000 lbs. (54,431 
kilos) ou plus. Sous les conditions actuelles, l’écrivain croit qu’il 
r’y aurait que peu d’économie (s’il y en avait méme du tout) dans 
une telle pratique, méme s’il était possible de construire de tels 
wagons. II] n’y aurait pas de réduction dans la proportion entre le 
poids mort et le poids total, parce que l’augmentation de la ca- 
pacité de poids entrainerait une augmentation proportionelle de 
capacité cubique, 4 laquelle on pourrait seulement arriver en aug- 
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tons in 90 cars can haul 1,250 tons in 50 cars at 8 miles per hour and 
at higher speeds the difference is still greater. 

Fifth. A saving in track room in yards and terminals. This 
is one of the most important benefits. Terminal yards are usually 
located where ground is valuable and in many cases there is no 
room for enlargement. An 80,000 lb. car occupies but little more 
track room than a 40,000 lb. car while it permits twice as much 
freight to be loaded or unloaded in the same time. The value of 
this saving in track room can best be appreciated by observing the 
congestion in some of the large terminal yards at tide water and 
speculating on the comparative amount of freight which could pe 
nandled with the same facilities if cars of 10 or 15 tons capacity 
were employed. 

Sixth. A saving in switching charges per ton of revenue load. 
The cost of moving a car through a division or terminal yard varies 
from 20 cents to 65 cents as was shown in a recent report from 
one of the large railroad systems. If a car is passed through four 
yards on one trip the cost of switching, etc., may be as high as $2. 
For a 50-ton car this is at the rate of 4 cents per ton, while for a 
20 ton car it is 10 cents per ton, which is an appreciable difference. 

In the foregoing some of the advantages of using high capacity 
cars have been pointed out. The question naturally arises, if these 
advaniages are to be had by using cars of 80,000 lbs. and 100,000 Ibs. 
lbs. capacity instead of cars of 60,000 lbs. capacity or less, then 
why cannot further economies be made by using cars of 120,000 
lbs. capacity or more. Under the present conditions the writer 
believes there would be little or no economy in such practice even 
if such cars could be built. ‘There would be no reduction in the 
ratio of dead load to total ioad because the increase in weight 
capacity would necessarily have to be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase in cubic capacity which could be accomplished only 
by lengthening the distance between bolsters about 8 ft. or more. 
The greater span of the girder sills would involve a disproportionate 
increase in the weight of these members for the requisite strength. 
Already with 50-ton cars the loads on the track between adjacent 
trucks are as great as the loads under the driving wheels of locomo- 
tives and to run 60-ton or 70-ton cars it would be necessary to 
replace many bridges, strengthen the track and rebuild many of the 
freight houses and mineral docks on account of the increased dis- - 
tance between centers of cars. It is doubtful, also, whether the 
present designs of many parts of the equipment of a car could be 
modified and strengthened to meet the much more severe conditions 
which would exist with such cars in operation. The cast iron wheel 
is very near the limit of its usefulness under cars of 100,000 Ibs. 
capacity, center plates and side bearings are far from being alto- 
gether satisfactory, draft gear and couplers have already been 
strengthened almost to the maximum and in fact every detail of the 
equipment which has passed through the successive stages in the 
development of the high capacity car is incapable of being made 
strong enough to stand the severe service of cars of greater capacity 
than those now in use, without being entirely redesigned and 
greatly modified and strengthened. 

The high capacity car has met.with undoubted success in the 
United States during the seven years of its existence and the ten- 
dency is to adopt it more and more for every clgss of service and 
on all lines. That its merits are being appreciated abroad is 
evidenced by the interest which foreign railroad officers are taking 
in the published results of its use on American roads and by its 
experimental adoption on quite a number of roads in England, 
France, South Africa and elsewhere. The Caledonian Railway in 
Scotland has been prominent in introducing such cars in Great 
Britain and at the present time a large proportion of the rolling 
stock owned by that road engaged in the mineral traffic consists 
of modern steel cars of 20, 30 and 40 tons capacity. Mr. J. F. 
McIntosh, Locomotive Superintendent of the Caledonian only 
recently was quoted as saying that in his opinion “the high 
capacity car is in every respect the best for all classes of service.” 
The North Eastern and the Lancashire & Yorkshire also have a 
number of high capacity cars in service and are increasing the 
number rapidly. In France the progress in this direction has not 
yet begun on a large scale although there are a few 40-ton cars 
in service on one or two roads having a mineral traffic only. 
The Central South African has adopted such cars as standard after 
a trial of three years and has taken steps to have all the coal 
wharves at the seaport towns and at the mines inthe interior 
modified to accomodate them. 

The great difficulty in introducing high capacity cars more 
generally in England has been and still is the opposition of the 
private owners who own more than 500,000 of the 700,000 cars in 
service. They are not greatly interested in the efforts of the railroads 
to reduce the cost of transportation from which they would profit 
only to a small extent and any change in the size or character 
of the equipment would entail large expenditures in rebuilding the 
loading and unloading facilities which are owned by the mine and 
dock companies. A very similar opposition was encountered in 
this country some 20 or 25 years ago among the mine owners in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania. Four-wheel cars of 10 tons: 
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mentant la distance entre les sellettes d’environ 8 pieds (2.45 mé- 
tres) ou plus. La portée plus grande des semelles des supports en- 
trainerait une augmentation du poids de ces portions hors de pro- 
portion a la force demandée. Déj& avec des wagons de 50 tonnes 
les charges sur la voie entre des bogies adjacentes équivalent ceux 
sous les roues motrices des locomotives et afin de faire rouler des 
wagons de 60 a 70 tonnes, il faudrait remplacer beaucoup de ponts, 
renforcer la voie, et rebitir beaucoup de magasins a fret et des 
quais a minerais, en vue de la distance augmentée entre les centres 
des wagons. I1 est, du reste, douteux, si les dessins actuels de plu- 
sieurs parties de l’équipement d’un char pourraient étre modifiés 
et renforcés pour soutenir les conditions plus sévéres qui résulte- 
raient de l’‘opération de tels wagons. La roue en fonte approche de 
trés prés les limites de son utilité au-dessous de wagons de la ca- 
pacité de 100,000 Ibs. (45,359 kilos); les plaques centrales et les 
coussinets latéraux ne donneront pas entiére satisfaction. Les en- 
grenages et les accouplements ont déja été renforcés presque jus- 
qu’au maximum et, enfin, chaque détail de l’équipement qui a tra- 
versé les degrés successifs dans le développement du wagon & haute 
capacité ne peut pas étre fortifié jusqu’au point de résister a la 
sévérité du service de wagons d’une plus grande capacité que ceux 
maintenant employés, A moins d’étre dessinés entiérement A nou- 
veau ainsi que d’étre beaucoup modifiés et renforcés. 

Le wagon a haute capacité a rencontré un succés indubitable 
aux Etats-Unis pendant les sept ans de son existence et il y a une 
dlisposition de l’'adopter de plus en plus pour toutes les classes de 
service et sur toutes les lignes. Que ses mérites sont appréciés a 
l’étranger est démontré par l’intérét pris par des fonctionnaires 
étrangers dans les rapports publiés de son emploi sur les lignes 
américains et par son adoption sur beaucoup de lignes en Angle- 
terre, en France, dans l'Afrique du Sud et ailleurs. La « Caledo- 
nian Railway » de l’Ecosse a été proéminente dans l’introduction de 
tels wagons en Angleterre, et une grande proportion du matériel 
roulant de cette ligne engagée dans le trafic des minerais consiste 
de wagons modernes en acier de la capacité de 20, 30 et 40 tonnes. 
On dit que M. J. F. McIntosh, ingénieur de la traction de la ligne 
« Caledonian » a récemment é6noncé son avis que «le wagon a 
haute capacité est sous tous les rapports le meilleur pour toutes 
les classes de service.» Les lignes « North Eastern» et « Lanca- 
shire et Yorkshire» ont aussi en service beaucoup de wagons de 
haute capacité dont elles augmentent rapidement le nombre. En 
France on n’a pas encore commencé &@ faire du progrés sérieux 
dans cette direction, quoiqu’il y a quelques wagons a 40 tonnes en 
service sur une ou deux lignes ayant seulement un trafic de mine- 
rais. La ligne « Central South African» les a adopté comme type 
aprés un essai de trois ans, et a fait les démarches nécessaires pour 
la modification des dépé6ts de charbon aux ports de mer et aux 
mines a l’intérieur du pays, pour les accommoder. Le grand obs- 
tacle & l'introduction générale des wagons A haute capacité (plus 
généralement en Angleterre) a été et reste toujours l’opposition de 
la part des propriétaires individuels, auxquels appartiennent 500,- 
000 des 700,000 wagons en service. Ils ne sont pas beaucoup inté- 
ressés dans les efforts des lignes pour effectuer une réduction du 
cont de transport, dont ils ne profiteraient que dans une trés faible 
proportion. Tout changement dans les dimensions ou dans le type 
de l’équipement é@ntrainerait une dépense considérable dans la re- 
construction des facilités de chargement et de déchargement appar- 
tenant aux compagnies des mines et des docks. Une opposition 
trés semblable fut rencontrée dans ce pays il y a 20 ou 25 ans par- 
mi les propriétaires des mines de la région d’anthracite dans la 
Pennsylvanie. Des wagons a quatres roues de la capacité de 10 ton- 
nes furent employés pour remorquer le charbon des mines au lit- 
toral; les appareils aux mines et aux docks de marée étant tout ar- 
rangés pour manier des wagons de ce type. La nécessité de renon- 
cer & Vemploi de ces petits wagons devint si urgente, qu’aprés la 
faillite de tous autres efforts pour convaincre les propriétaires des 
mines, les lignes intéressées offrirent & supporter la dépense en- 
tiére de la réconstruction des appareils aux mines et aux docks, 
en consentant de fournir le nombre demandé de wagons plus grands. 
Avant longtemps le dernier wagon A quatre roues eut disparu du 
service. 

Quelques-unes des objections entre les wagons A haute capacité 
soulevées par M. de Marx dans son rapport au Congrés Internatio- 
nal en 1900 paraissent ridicules & des fonctionnaires américains et 
n'ont que peu de fondation, de n’importe quel point de vue. II s’op- 
posait & l'emploi des trucs-bogies sous le prétexte qu’elles étaient 
prédisposées & des dérangements et que leur entretien était cofi- 
teux, tandis que de fait la bogie est la partie d’un wagon la moins 
difficile A conserver en bon état. I] trouvait également une diffi- 
culté insurmontable dans l’adaptation de l’engrenage de frein et de 
lVaccouplement 4 de tels wagons. L’expérience des lignes étrangéres 
qui ont surmonté toutes les difficultés de telle nature, en s’émanci- 
pant des difficultés d’un demi-siécle, doit former un argument suf- 
fisamment fort contre l'emploi continu de petits wagons uniquement 
par suite du fait qu’ils ont toujours été employés. 

Tl a fallu 50 ans pour développer aux Etats-Unis le wagon a 
haute capacité et on ne peut pas s’attendre A son introduction plei- 
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capacity were in use for hauling the coal from the mines to the 
seaboard and the loading tipples at the mines and the docks at tide 
water were all arranged to handle cars of that type. So urgent 
was felt the need of doing away with these small cars that after 
all other efforts had failed to convince the coal mine owners, the 
railroads interested offered to bear the entire expense of rebuilding 
the tipples and docks and agreed to furnish larger cars in required 
numbers. It was not long before the last four-wheel cars had been 
taken entirely out of service. 

Some of the objections raised to high capacity cars by M. de 
Marx in his report to the Congress in 1900 appear ridiculous to 
American railroad officers and have little basis from any point of 
view. He objected to the use of bogie trucks on the ground that 
they were liable to get out of order and were costly to maintain, 
whereas the truck is in fact the least difficult part of a car to keep in 
good order. He also thought the difficulty of adapting brake gear and 
couplings to such cars was insurmountable. The experience on the 
roads abroad which have overcome all such difficulties and have 
broken away from the traditions of half a century should be a 
strong enough argument against continuing the use of small cars 
simply because they have always been used. 

The development of the high capacity car in the United States 
has taken 50 years and it is not to be expected that it can be 
introduced with complete satisfaction everywhere else. It is a long 
step from a four-wheel wooden car of six or eight tons capacity 
to an eight-wheel steel car of 50 tons capacity and objections, many 
of them sound, are sure to be raised. Shippers must be argued 
with and convinced that their best interests are conserved by hav- 
ing such cars at their disposal and by loading them to their maxi- 
mum limit. Heavy expenditures must be made in remodeling yards, 
warehouses, docks, etc. This can all be done gradually and every 
improvement made should be designed with the end in view of best 
meeting future operating conditions with large cars and heavy 
locomotives. It is not necessary that the change be made at one 
step for it has been shown here that each increase however small 
results in some gain. Successive compromise measures always 
in the same direction will accomplish as much in time as radical 
measures taken immediately and with more satisfaction to the 
shipper, the private car owners and the railroads alike. The fact 
remains that if the railroads of other countries are to keep up with 
those in this country in the efficiency and economy of rail trans- 
portation they must eventually come to the high capacity car. 


Testimony on British Rate Laws. 


The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee on May 9 called 
Mr. William M. Acworth to testify on the existing conditions in 


xreat Britain with regard to railroad rate regulation. Mr. Acworth 
first pointed out the difference in circumstances, which he said 
were so great that they afforded no basis for comparing British with 
American rates. The reason for this was that the organic law was 
different, since Parliament had no such constitutional limitation in 
the enactment of laws as that with which our Congress is hedged 
about. The physical différence was illustrated by the average haul. 
which is about 25 miles in England as against 120 miles in this coun- 
try: moreover, the carriage of goods from the warehouse to the train 
and from the train to the point of delivery is included in the railroad 
charge in England, but not in the United States. Up to 25 or 30 
miles the English rates are slightly lower than those in the United 
States, but above that distance Mr. Acworth said that they were 
about three times as high, while labor in England was a little more 
than half as costly as in the United States, On the other hand, the 
English roads were much more expensively equipped: as, for ex- 
ample, with their substantial stone stations. even at small points; 
and the price of land was extremely high. But the main difference 
in rates—a difference so great as to afford no basis for comparison— 
was due to the longer hauls and the larger consignments in the 
United States. In England Parliament fixes the maximum rate. 
This is not on a ton-mile basis, but is practically a legalization as a 
maximum of the rates charged by the roads when the act was passed, 
in 1898. The American short and long haul clause was also adopted, 
together with a provision that in case a rate was reduced by a rail- 
road it could only be restored by the Railway Commission Court. 
It will be recollected that a similar plan was recently set forth as a 
panacea for American rate troubles by a New York commercial or- 
ganization, and it is of especial interest to read Mr. Acworth’s suc- 
cinct conclusion that the effect of this provision in England was to 
stop putting rates down, so that it worked to the detriment of the 
shipper. 

He held, in general, that the interference of Parliament in rail- 
road rates had been injurious to the public, as the tendency had 
been, since Parliament took a hand to maintain rates at the high 
level. He thought that the less control there was the better, al- 
though there should be power to correct discriminations. Excessive 
rates had a tendency to correct themselves, as the roads tempered the 
wind to the shorn lamb and would not charge rates which hurt 
traffic. 
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nement satisfaisante dans tous les autres pays. Il y a une distance 
appréciable d’un wagon de bois 4 quatre roues de la capacité de 6 
a § tonnes a un wagon d’acier 4 huit roues de 50 tonnes, et des 
objections (souvent fondées) sont a prévoir. I] faut raisonner avec 
les expéditeurs pour les convaincre que leurs meilleurs intéréts 
sont conservés en ayant de tels wagons @ leur disposition et en les 
chargeant jusqu’au maximum de leur limite. De fortes dépenses 
sont inévitables pour la modification de dépéts, de magasins, de 
docks, etc. On peut faire tout ceci par degrés et chaque améliora- 
tion doit étre désignée avec l’intention de faire face dans la ma- 
niére la plus avantageuse aux conditions futures de l’opération, 
avec de grands wagons et de fortes locomotives. I] n’y a non plus 
aucun besoin de faire le changement tout d’un coup, car il a été dé- 
montré que chaque augmentation, méme petite, en soi-méme, résulte 
dans un certain avantage. Des mesures successives de compromis 
toujours dans la méme direction accompliront autant dans le temps 
que des moyens radicaux et subits; du reste avec plus de satisfac- 
tion tant a l’expéditeur, qu’aux propriétaires individuels de wagons 
et aux chemins de fer. Le fait subsiste que, si les chemins de fer 
des autres pays doivent se mettre au niveau de ceux dans ce pays 
quant a la capacité et l’économie du transport par voie ferrée, il 
faut qu’elles arrivent au bout du compte au wagon a haute capacité. 


Huile Combustble Pour Locomotives. 





PAR HOWARD STILLMAN, 
Ingénieur des épreuves, de la compagnie « Southern Pacific. » 

L’augmentation des développements de l’industrie du _ pétrole 
dans ce pays a amené son usage étendu pour le chauffage qui s’est 
fait valoir particuliérement dans les régions de la céte du Pacifique 
A laquelle la nature n’a pas donné des gisements de combustible 
solide. Jusqu’ici les résultats donnés par l’usage de l’huile com- 
bustible sont en général satisfaisants, et la question est maintenant 
au dela de l'état d’expérimentation. Des améliorations futures dans 
la construction des chaudiéres adaptées a ce chauffage seront sans 
doute faites, mais pour s’en tenir au sujet, l’adaptation de ce genre 
de chauffage aux circonstances existantes est la condition du jour. 
La question du combustible pour les locomotives peut se résoudre 
dans ce qu’on nomme «conditions locales.» Le combustible qui 
peut étre obtenu le plus facilement et au meilleur marché doit étre 
employé (au moins, pour le présent), et la question de la combus- 
tion de l’huile pour les locomotives se réduit 4 une d’expédient. 
Nous nous efforcerons, autant que possible, d’établir des compa- 
raisons entre ce systéme de chauffage et celui du charbon. 

Les gisements considérables trouvés jusqu’éa présent en Cali- 
fornie sont un pétrole noir épais de gravité lourde, consistant en 
grande partie de produits oxidés. Il est connu parmi les gens du 
métier comme huile d’asphalte et contient peu (particuliérement 
les dép6ts du Kern River), s’il y en a du tout, des produits qui don- 
neraient de la valeur pour le raffinage. I] y a plusieurs différents 
sortes et qualités de pétrole, distribuées dans un territoire consi- 
dérable, sur la céte du Pacifique. Il y en a qui peut étre utilisé 
pour le raffinage, mais puisque cet article est sur le sujet de 
Vhuile combustible, nous ne nous en éloignerons pas de plus que 
pour faire allusion au genre particulier de liquide qui y sert le 
plus dans le service des locomotives. Le district d’oti vient cette 
huile Kern River est situé & quelques milles 4 l’est de la ville de 
Backersfield, prés de la téte de la grande vallée San Joaquin. Le 
terrain & l’huile est considérable prés de la ligne du chemin de fer 
et promet de donner assez de combustible pour des années @ venir. 
Beaucoup d’huile de Los Angeles était autrefois en usage; aussi 
Vhuile du district Summerland, prés de Santa Barbara. Ces huiles 
ressemblent celle du Kern River dans ses caractéristiques généraux, 
et lV’analyse aproximative suivante représente l’huile combustible 
avec laquelle nous avons eu de l’expérience, et que nous avons mis 
a l’épreuve: 


GNIS oni chow ee aan es bas cee ee eras 969 ou 14% BR. 
Poids commercial par gallon ............. 8 Ibs (3.62 kos) 
240° F.. (147° €.) 
280° F. (138° C.) 


La distillation normale de l’huile rend comme suit: 
88° cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 


212° et 280° FF. 
Entre 280° et 850° PF. 
Entre 350° et 420° F. (177° et 215° ©.) 1.50 pour 
Entre 420° et 500° F, (215° et 260° C.) 7.80 pour 
Résidu A 500° F. (260° ©.) 87.00 pour 


(100° et ‘e&) 
€138° et. TTT C:) 


2.13 pour 
.60°> pour 


Entre 


—— 


Total 100.00 pour cent 

La premiére fraction comprend une trace d’eau et le montant 
comparativement petit de matiére volatile obtenu au-dessous de 
500° F (= 260° C) donne une idée pratique de la nature du com- 
bustible. 

Valeur calorifique par livre pour deux échantillons était de 
18,342 B. T. U. et de 18,848 B. T. U. respectivement. Le chiffre que 
nous avons adopté comme moyen de beaucoup de déterminations est 
de 18,500 B. T. U. qui, nous croyons, exprime la valeur de chaleur 
du combustible. 

A des températures ordinaires, l’huile a une haute viscosité qui 
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Oil Fuel for Locomotives. 


BY HOWARD STILLMAN, AM. SOC, M. E. 
Engineer of Tests, Southern Pacific Company. 

The growing developments of the petroleum industry in tais 
country have led to its extended use for fuel, and particularly has 
it proved a boon to such regions as the Pacific Coast, which nature 
did not endow with solid fuel deposits. Thus far results with oil fuel 
have been satisfactory in general and the matter has gone far beyond 
the experimental stage. Future improvement in boiler construction 
adapted to this fuel will doubtless be made, but as pertaining to 
the subject at hand, the present condition is that of adaptability of 
this form of fuel to existing circumstances. The matter of fuel 
for locomotives resolves itself into what may be termed “local 
conditions.” Whatever form of fuel is most available and cheapest 
must be used, at least for the time being, and the matter of oil- 
burning for locomotives reduces itself to one of expediency. As 
closely related to the subject of coal fuel, the endeavor will be to 
make comparisons as far as possible with that fuel. 

The largest deposits yet found in California are a thick black 
petroleum of heavy gravity, consisting largely of oxidized products. 
It is known among oil men as an asphalt oil, and contains, espe- 
cially the Kern river deposits, little if any of the higher products 
that would render it of value for refining purposes. There are 
many different grades and qualities of petroleum, covering a wide 
range of territory, found on the Pacific Coast. Some of it is 
capable of refining, but as this article refers to fuel oil we will not 
digress further than to allude briefly to the particular kind of 
liquid that finds its use here mostly in locomotive service. The 
district from which this Kern river oil comes lies a few miles east. 
of the city of Bakersfield, near the head of the great San Joaquin 


Valley. The oil field is a large one, adjacent to the line of the 
road, and promises to yield sufficient fuel for years to come. Much 
of the Los Angeles oil was formerly used; also the oil from 


Summerland district, near Santa Barbara. These oils resemble the 
Kern river oil in general characteristics, and the following proxi- 
mate analysis is shown as representing the fuel oil with which 
we have had experience, and with which our tests have been made: 


GAVEY cccccea ai cal aah cia cc arell a oh a mia alata ali atara aiak a 969 or 14% B. 
Commercial weight fiet Gales oc o:s.ces cdivciveceedductinsic 8 lbs. 
Dish MOINES oon a he felon cnn aw tote nude cance cuamaaans 240 deg. F. 


Fire point 280 deg. F. 
Normal distillation of the oil yields as follows: 

ROG CGia: Zaye ee ol ic aie-0 Su cicice va mataweongead aan 

Setween 280 and 350 F.......... waa 

IGG WWC GTi eh TI OD a6 noon 6 wee sroreieliece ewitalceieeewlees 

BGR Veen err Nt CIN ono cra vis cine acvieed cima ace aeaeied 7.80 per cent. 

RURUSIOC ELEN aca cra wasnt acc ccldmendieae wed Maeda wearers 87.00 per cent. 


100.00 per cent. 


2.18 per cent. 


.GO per cent. 
1.50 per cent. 


TOMMY ago cece oe ne een Matemeene eu weweneeeanes 

The first fraction includes a trace of water and the compara- 
tively small amount of volatile matter obtained below 500 deg. F. 
gives a practical idea of the nature of the fuel. 

Calorific values per pound for two samples were 18,342 B.T.U. 
and 18,848 B. T. U., respectively. The figure we have adopted as a 
mean of many determinations is 18,500 B.T.U., which we consider 
as expressing the heat value of the fuel. 

At ordinary temperatures the oil has a high viscosity which is 
lowered by heating with steam coils in whatever tankage obtained. 
At 100 deg. F. or above, it flows easily in small pipes, and may be 
readily supplied by gravity under low head at this temperature to 
the burners. The thinner the oil is, the more readily sprayed; 
hence, the temperature in the tender supply tank is kept by the 
coils at about 120 deg. It will be seen by reference to the above 
distillation table, that no gas or volatile matter is driven off untii 
nearly double this temperature is obtained, hence the fuel is con- 
sidered safe as against gases produced in storage tanks. At times 
we have used lighter oils than the above for fuel, in which event a 
flash point limit of 110 deg. F. is specified for safety. Much of the 
petroleum used for fuel in this country and abroad is lighter in 
gravity and has lower viscosity than the characteristic California 
oil referred to above, and is therefore more readily and easily 
handled. The advantage of these other oils is more in ease of 
handling than in heat value, and exhaustive analyses and tests of 
various liquid oil fuels show but slight comparative variation. 

When fuel oil was first used in California, great claims were 
sometimes advanced by producers, of the superior heat values of 
their product. As high as 30 per cent. gain in heat value was 
advertised by some in the Los Angeles oil district for their product. 
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est réduite par la chaleur avec des serpentins dans la provision de 
réservoirs obtenue. A 100° F. (38° C.) ou au-dessus, elle coule facile- 
ment dans de petits tuyaux, et peut étre facilement conduite a cette 
température aux appareils de combustion, par gravité, dans un cou- 
rant lent. Plus l’huile est mince, plus elle est facile 4 asperger; de- 
la, la température dans le réservoir au tender est maintenue par les 
serpentins 4 environ 120° F. (49° C.). En référant a la table de dis- 
tillation ci-dessus, nous verrons que ni gaz ni matiére volatile est 
renvoyé jusqu’éa ce que le double de cette température est atteint, 
alors le combustible est considéré sir contre les gaz produits dans 
les réservoirs de magasinage. Parfois nous nous sommes servis de 
huiles plus légéres que celles mentionnées plus haut, pour combusti- 
ble, dans quel cas la limite du point d’inflammabilité de 110° F. 
(38° C.) est spécifiée pour la sireté. Une grande proportion du pé- 
trole en usage pour la combustion dans ce pays et a |’étranger est 
plus légére et a une moindre viscosité que l’huile caractéristique de 
la Californie, dont il s’agit plus haut, et est alors plus promptement 
et plus facilement maniée. L’avantage de ces autres huiles est plu- 
t6t dans la facilité de les manier que dans leur valeur de chauffage, 
et des analyses et essais trés détaillés de diverses huiles combusti- 
bles liquides ne démontrent que peu de variation comparative. 
Quand on a commencé a se servir de l’huile combustible en Cali- 
fornie, les producteurs ont avancé de belles réclames quant a la va- 
leur de chauffage de leurs produits. Un gain de valeur de chauf- 
fage aussi élevé que 30 pour cent a été annoncé par quelques-uns du 
district de Los Angeles. La promesse ne s’est jamais vérifiée, et 
du point de vue commercial il n’y a que peu de variation visible dans 
l’épreuve actuelle. I] sera intéressant de voir les chiffres suivants 
montrant les épreuves 4 chaleur dans les différentes localités: 


Valeur 
de cha- 
leur 
relative. 
972 


Valeur 
calori- 
fique. 


18.98 
19.54 
19.67 
19.34 
19.56 
19.74 


Total 
BE. ©. 
par livre. 


Gravité 
Beaumé. 


Genre d’huile. Lieu d’épreuve. 


Kern River, Cal., Université de Californie 12. 18,342 
Kern River, Cal., Université de Californie 15. 18,847 
Ventura, Cal., Université de Californie... 15.% 18,999 
Sunset, Cal., Université de Californie.... 16.( 18,684 
Coalinga, Cal., Université de Californie... 35.¢ 18,895 
Beaumont, Tex., Stevens Institut 21.0 19,060 


1,000 
1.007 
.989 

1.001 
1,010 

Dans ce tableau la colonne «valeur calorifique» représente 
l’évaparation équivalente de et a 212° F. (100° C.) qui peut étre obte- 
nue quand on peut utiliser la valeur de chaleur totale dans le calori- 
métre « bombe,» avec lequel on a fait ces essais. I] y a une variation 
considérable dans le caractére des huiles démontrées. L’huile Coa- 
linga est trés légére et quelquefois indiquée comme un « produit na- 
turel» de distillation. Sa valeur de chauffage est donnée comme 
étant 4 peu prés la méme que celle de l’huile Kern River de moins 
que la moitié de la gravité, échelle Beaumé. L’huile de Beaumont, 
Tex., ne montre une augmentation que de 114 pour cent de valeur de 
chauffage sur l’huile Kern River. 

La détermination suivante a été faite par le Professeur Edmund 
O’Neil de l'Université de Californie, sur la détermination calorifique 
de fractions différentes par la distillation de la méme huile. 
L’échantillon pris était du district Sunset, ayant une gravité de 16 
Beaumé. 


B.T. U. Valeur de chaleur 


Huile crue, brute 

Produit distillé jusqu’A 200° 
Produit distillé jusqu’A 250° 
Produit distillé jusqu’A 275° 
Produit distillé jusqu’aA 300° 


La variation comparativement petite dans la valeur de chauf- 
fage de différentes fractions de la méme huile, indique qu’on ne 
peut attendre que peu (s’il y en a) de différence pratique. L’im- 
pression générale est que les huiles d’une gravité plus légére ont plus 
de valeur comme producteurs de chaleur. Mon opinion est que, ot 
de tels résultats ont été visibles, la question est grandement méca- 
nique, vu que les huiles plus légéres et minces sont plus faciles a 


volatiliser ou 4 asperger dans la combustion et de meilleurs résul- 


tats dans ce sens sont maintenus. 

Spécification pour l’huile combustible: 

La spécification suivante pour l’huile combustible a été adoptée 
par les Lignes Associées du Réseau Harriman, et exprime la qualité 
commerciale de l’huile combustible désirée. 


Exrigences générales. — Cette huile ou « combustible liquide » est le pétrole 

cru tel que recu des sources, ou le produit du pétrole cru, distillé ou réduit. 
Elle ne doit pas contenir de sable ou de matiére étrangére sous forme de 
morceaux de bois, déchets, pierres, etc., et doit étre suffisamment liquide pour 
couler facilement dans les tuyaux quand chauffée 2 100° F. (38° C.). Elle 
doit contenir le moins d’eau possible, et huile contenant plus que 2 pour cent 
d’eau et d'autres impuretés ne sera pas aeceptée. L’huile combustible sera 
pavée sur une base de volume A 60° F. (16° C.), déduisant l'eau contenue, 
suivant la méthode indiquée plus bas: 
Epreuves.— Un échantillon sera pris de chaque charge de wagon ou 
d'une partie d'un wagon. L’échantillonnage doit se faire avec un 
«car thief» (voleur de wagon) ayant une soupape au bout inférieur. Cet 
appareil & soupape ouverte sera graduellement baissée dans le wagon et la 
soupape fermée A l’instant of elle touchera le fond. L’appareil ainsi rempli 
contiendra l’échantillon d’huile qui devra étre éprouvé pour l'eau, sable et 
le résidu basique. 

L’huile recue dans des réservoirs de clarification ou magasinage sera 
échantillonnée avec l’appareil Robinson ou autre appareil normal d’échan- 
tillonnage un nombre suffisant d’échantillons étant pris pour s’assurer une 
moyenne de son contenu. 

1. L’huile combustible ne sera pas accentée pour l’usage général si 
son point d’inflammabilité est moins que 110° F. (48° C.), quand essayé 
par la méthode A tasse ouverte « Tagliabue.» L’huile peut étre chauffée A 
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The claim was never verified, and commercially there is little, if 
any, variation found in actual test. In this connection, the follow- 
ing figures will be of interest as showing the heat determination 
of oils from different locations: 
Relative 
heat 
value. 
2712 
1.000 
1.007 
989 


Total 
Be2U. 
per pound. 

18,342 
18,847 
18,999 
18,684 
18,895 1.001 
19,060 1.010 


In the above table, the column “calorific value” represents the 
equivalent evaporation from and at 212 deg. obtainable when the 
total heat value is made available in the bomb calorimeter, with 
which these tests were made. There is considerable variation in 
the character of oils shown. The Coalinga oil is very light; it is 
sometimes referred to as a ‘natural distillate.” Its heat value is 
shown to be practically the same as the Kern river oil of less than 
one-half the gravity, Beaumé scale. The Beaumont, Tex., oil shows 
an increase of but 1144 per cent. heat value over the Kern river oil. 

The following determination was male by Prof. Edmund O’Neil, 
of the University of California, on calorific determination of 
different fractions by distillation of the same oil. The sample taken 
was from the Sunset district, having gravity of 16 Beaumé: 


Calorific 
value, 
18:98 
19.54 
19.67 
19.34 
19.56 
19.74 


Kind Where 
of oil. tested. 


Kern River, Cal., Uniy. Cal... 
Kern River, Cal., Univ. Cal... 
Ventura, Cal., Univ. ‘Cal... 
Sunset, Cal., Univ. Cal....... 
Coalinga, Cal., Univ. of Cal... 
Beaumont, Tex., Stevens Inst. 


Gravity, 
Beaumé. 
a ay § 
15.0 


4-6 
10.2 


16.0 
35.0 
BaRy 


Relative 
heat value. 


1.000 
0.999 
1.082 
1.021 
1.011 


Bev. 
18,684 
18,680 
19,289 
19,087 
18,997 

The comparatively slight variation in the heat value of differ- 
ent fractions of the same oil indicates that but little, if any, practical 
difference can be expected. It is a common impression that oils 
of lighter gravity are of more value as heat producers. It is my 
opinion that where such results have been apparent, the matter 
is largely mechanical, as the lighter, thinner oils are more easily 
volatilized or sprayed in burning and better combustion maintained. 


Crude oil 

Distillate to 200 deg. 
Distillate to 250 deg. 
Distillate to 275 deg. 
Distillate to 800 deg. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR FUEL OIL. 


The following specification for fuel oil has been adopted by the 
Associated Lines of the Harriman System, and expresses the 
desired commercial quality of fuel oil: 


General Requirements.—This oil or “liquid fuel’ is crude petroleum 
as received from the wells, or the product of crude petroleum, distilled or 
reduced. It must contain no sand or foreign matter in shape of sticks, 
waste, stones, etc., and must be sufficiently liquid to flow readily in pipes 
when heated to 100 deg. F. It must contain as little water as possible, 
and oil containing more than 2 per cent. of water and other impurities 
will not be accepted. Fuel oil will be paid for on basis of volume at 60 
deg. F., also deducting all water contained, according to method outlined 
as follows: 

Tests —One sample will be taken from each carload or fraction 
thereof. The sampling of cars is to be made with car thief having valve at 
lower end. The thief with open valve will be lowered gradually into car and. 
valve closed at instant of touching bottom. ‘The thief thus filled will 
contain oil sample to be tested for water, sand and basic sludge. 

Oil received in settling or storage tanks will be sampled with Robin- 
son or other standard thief, a sufficient number of samples being taken to 
secure an average of its contents. 

1. Fuel oil will not be accepted for general use whose flash-point is 
less than 110 deg. F. when tested by the open cup, Tagliabue method. 
The oil to be heated at rate of 5 deg. per minute, and test-flame applied 
every 5 deg., beginning at 90 deg. The above flash-point being the danger 
point at which the oil begins to give off inflammable gas, the fire or burn- 
ing point is not required. 

2. The test for water, sand, and basic sludge will be made as follows : 
100 cubic centimeters of the sample will be placed in a 250 ¢.c. graduated 
glass-cylinder provided with stopper, and thoroughly shaken up with not 
less than 150 ¢.c. of gasolene. The mixture will be heated to 120 deg. F. 
for from three to six hours to facilitate the separation of impurities, the 
amount of which can then be read from the graduations of cylinder. All 
proportion of water and other impurities contained in the sample will 
be deducted from the volume contained in the car and not paid for. 

3. The temperature of shipment will be tested directly as sample is re- 
moved from sampling tube, or by immersion of thermometer in the recep- 
tacle itself for not less than one minute. A deduction in volume for expan- 
sion at temperature of over 60 deg. F. will be made at rate of one-half 
of one per cent. for each 10 deg. or fraction thereof. At 90 deg. the de- 
duction would be one and one-half per cent., ete. 

4. Gravity of fuel-oil should range between 13 and 25 deg. Beaumé at 
60 deg. F. 

Unfortunately for the evolution of exact principles in burning 
oil in locomotives, the matter has been one largely of expedient, as 


before stated. Locomotive boilers are designed for coal fuel and the 
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raison de 5° F. par minute, et la flamme d’épreuve appliquée 4 chaque 5° 
commencant a 90°. 

Ceci étant le point de danger auquel l’huile commence 4 donner des 
gaz inflammables, il n’y a pas besoin d’indiquer le point de combustion. 

2. L’essai pour l’eau, sable et le résidu basique sera fait comme suit: 
100 centimétres cubiques de l’échantillon seront placés dans un cylindre en 
verre de 250 centimétres cubiques pourvu d’un bouchon et bien mélangé avec 
non moins que 150 centimétres cubiques de gasoline. Le mélange sera chauffé 
a 120° F. (49° C.) pendant de trois 4 six heures pour faciliter la séparation 
des impuretés, dont on pourra lire le montant sur les graduations du cylindre. 
Toute proportion d’eau et d’autres impuretés contenues dans l|’échantillon 
sera déduite du volume contenu dans le wagon et ne sera pas payée. 

3. On fera une épreuve immédiate de la température de l’envoi aussitét 
que l’échantillon sera enlevé du tuyau d’échantillonnage, ou par |l’immersion 
d’un thermométre dans le réceptacle méme pour pas moins qu’une minute. 
Une déduction dans le volume pour l’expansion 4 une température au-dessus 
de 60° F. (16° C.) sera faite 4 raison d’un demi pour cent pour chaque 10° 
ou une fraction. A 90° (32° C.) la déduction serait un et un demi pour 


cent, ete. 
a gravité de l’huile combustible devrait ranger de 13° 4 25° Beaumé 
(28 


4, L 
et 60° F. (16 

Malheureusement pour l’évolution des principes exacts dans la 
combustion de l’huile pour les locomotives, la question a été (com- 
me déja indiqué) beaucoup de la nature d’un expédient. 

Les chaudiéres de locomotives ayant été désignées pour le char- 
bon, ’emploi de V’huile était d’abord expérimental. On n’a pas 
établi le fait si l’huile serait employé continuellement comme com- 
bustible ou non, et aujourd’hui dans plusieurs localités on est incer- 
tain quand il faudra encore nécessairement recourir au combusti- 
ble solide. Dans l’application aux locomotives des appareils pour la 
combustion de l’huile il faut ordinairement prendre ce point en con- 
sidération. Nous nous sommes vantés autrefois qu’en cas de besoin 
urgent, on pourrait convertir dans l’espace d’une nuit une locomo- 
tive pour l’emploi de charbon et alors la remettre dans sa condition 
primitive. La simplicité du procédé a donc.été un point important. 

L’huile est ordinairement transportée dans des réservoirs insé- 
rés dans l’espace pour le charbon dans le tender, des réservoirs plats 
supplémentaires étant, au besoin, posés au-dessus ou @ l’envers de 
cet espace. L’alimentation par la gravité dépend des connexions par 
de tuyaux flexibles du tender 4 l’appareil de combustion. Chaque 
systéme de réservoirs est muni d’un régistre ou d’une échelle qui 
indique la quantité d’huile; les rapports quant au combustible étant 
fournis ainsi. 

L’appareil de combustion est du type @ bec plat, consistant seu- 
lement d’une piéce moulée, divisée sur la longueur par une parti- 
tion ou table, sur laquelle l’huile coule, sur son admission 4 la cavité 
ou boite supérieure. La cavité inférieure de l’appareil conduit la 
vapeur pour le bec, qui frappe l’huile qui coule sur la partition, en 
répandant et injectant l’huile dans le foyer. Ce type ordinaire d’ap- 
pareil de combustion est si bien connu, et a été si souvent décrit qu’il 
n’y a pas besoin d’y référer ici plus en détail. Il y a beaucoup de 
formes et de brevets qui couvrent cet appareil 4 bec plat et nous trou- 
vons en effet que nulle différence (ou trés peu) existe parmi ceux 
du type le plus simple. Nous avons expérimenté et fait des essais 
avec d’autres types et formes, y compris le type d’induction ou in- 
jecteur, ainsi que des devises pour l’aspersion mécanique de l’huile 
pour en faciliter la combustion dans les conditions nécessaires. 
L’appareil du type plat dans sa forme la plus simple est préféré; 
il produit une évaporation aussi bonne que celle obtenue par les 
autres et il est le plus simple, le meilleur marché et le moins pré- 
disposé 4 la carbonisation. L’effort d’améliorer l’efficacité d’un 
combustible par un changement dans l’appareil de combustion est 
en effet au niveau d’un plan d’améliorer la qualité vaporifique d’une 
chaudiére par un changement dans l’injecteur. Pourvu que l’appa- 
reil simple et plat sort ajusté de maniére a livrer une aspersion uni- 
forme dans le foyer chaque livre d’huile fournira sa quote-part 
dunités de chaleur si une combustion parfaite est obtenue. Nul 
appareil peut réussir qui tache de vaporiser l’huile dans soi-méme 
ou se transforme dans une retorte. Le résidu déposé dans un tel 
appareil causera du retard et de l’embarras. Ces remarques s’appli- 
quent aux huiles ordinaires 4 combustion, mais non aux appareils 
pour le naphte, la gasoline ou les distillats raffinés. Nous traitons 
les huiles combustibles, lesquelles, sur la distillation finale, pro- 
duisent toutes un coke qui déteriorera les appareils; ceci étant sur- 
tout le cas avec les huiles d’asphalte. 

L’emploi de l’air au lieu de la vapeur pour l’aspersion est théo- 
riquement préférable, puisque l’oxidation est plus compléte dans 
moins de temps que quand l’oxygéne nécessaire 4 la combustion est 
admise par les régistres du cendrier. I] nous est difficile d’obtenir 
ou nous n’avons pas assez d’air comprimé pour emploi sur la loco- 
motive; il faut done nous fier au bec de vapeur, lequel, 4 haute 
pression, fournit un dégré de chaleur trés essentiel dans l’aspersion 
compléte du combustible. Pourvu qu’une certaine unité de poids 
d@huile soit complétement consumée, un nombre défini d’unité de 
chaleur est produit; si l’oxygéne est admis par l’appareil de com- 
bustion ou par un systéme de régistres. La chaleur est plus locali- 
sée au point de l’appareil quand l’aspersion se fait 4 l’air et sous 
le point de vue du temps I’action de l’air est préférable. 

Avec la haute pression d’air on peut générer une chaleur in- 
tense au point de l’appareil de combustion, et nous savons par expé- 
rience dans la pratique de la locomotive que cette chaleur intense 
locale doit étre evitée, comme préjudiciable aux plaques du foyer. 
Nous reviendrons a ce sujet. 

Quant a l’appareil plat 4 bec, on doit employer la vapeur séche 
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matter of application for oil fuel at the start was experimental. 
Whether oil fuel would be permanent or not, was not established, 
and it is in many localities to-day an uncertain factor as to how 
long it may be before solid fuel will again be required. In the 
application of oil burning appliances to locomotives, this has 
generally to be considered. It was formerly our boast that in 
emergency an engine could be converted over night in the roundhouse 
to oil burning, or back again to coal; hence simplicity has been 
an important function. 


The oil is commonly carried in tanks dropped into the tender 
coal space, additional flat tanks being placed, when required, over 
the coal space or back of it. Gravity supply is depended on 
through flexible pipe connections from tender to burner. Each 
locomotive system of oil storage tanks is supplied with a gage 
board or scale showing amount of oil contained, and from which the 
fuel records are made. 


The style of burner used is the flat-jet type, consisting merely 
of a flat casting, divided longitudinally by a partition or table, over 
which the oil flows as it is admitted to the upper cavity or box. 
The lower cavity of the burner conveys steam for the jet, which 
strikes the oil flowing over the partition, spraying and injecting 
it into the fire-box. This common form of burner is so well known 
and has so often been described that further reference is not neces- 
sary here. There are many forms and patents covering this flat- 
jet burner, and we find in practice very little, if any, difference in 
those of the simplest type. We have experimented and tried other 
kinds and forms of burner, including the induction or injector 
type; also contrivances for mechanically spraying the oil for proper 
combustion. The flat type burner in its simplest form is pre- 
ferred, because it produces as good evaporation as others, is 
simplest, cheapest and least liable to become carbonized. It has, 
in truth, been said that those who try to improve the efficiency 
of a fuel by alteration of the burner itself are on a plane with those 
who seek to improve the steaming quality ef a boiler by altering 
the injector. Provided the simple, flat burner is properly set to 
deliver a uniform spray in the fire-box, each pound of oil will de- 
liver its quota of heat units if completely burned. No form of 
burner can be successful that attempts to vaporize the oil within 
itself or converts itself into a retort. Residue will form in such a 
burner and cause delay and trouble. This is true of common fuel 
oils. Naphtha, gasolene or refined distillate burners do not come 
under this head, but we are dealing with fuel oils, all of which, 
especially asphalt oils, yield coke on ultimate distillation, which 
eventually clogs up a burner. 


Air instead of steam for spraying is theoretically to be pre- 
ferred, as oxidation is more complete in less time than when the 
required oxygen for combustion is admitted through ash-pan 
dampers. We cannot readily obtain or spare compressed air for 
burning on the locomotive; hence we must depend on the steam jet, 
which at high pressure furnishes a degree of heat most essential 
in complete spraying of the fuel. Provided a given unit weight of 
oil is completely burned, a definite number of heat units are 
evolved, whether oxygen is admitted through the burner or a 
system of dampers. The heat is more localized at the point of the 
burner when an air spray is used, and in point of time the air 
blast has preference. With high air pressure, most intense heat 
may be generated at the point of the burner, and we know from 
experience in locomotive practice that this intense local heat is 
to be avoided as injurious to fire-box plates. This will be referred 
to again. 


It may be stated in regard to the flat-jet burner that dry steam 
should be used at not less than 80 lbs. pressure for best results, this 
having reference to an ordinary degree of boiler horse-power re- 
quired. Stationary boilers of low steam pressure have been fired 
successfully with any sort of burner made of pipe, but where a 
standard boiler rating is demanded it is not good practice to use 
less than the pressure stated. In the matter of improvement of 
steaming quality with oil fuel, it should be said that the place for 
improvement is inside the fire-box, combustion chamber or flues. 
The oil fuel must be sprayed and broken up so as to allow the 
vapor to mix with air be as quickly consumed as is con- 
sistent with the safety of the sheets. If not consumed in the fire 
box, it issues as smoke or unburned gases, just as other fuels do. 
Inside the fire-box, the most refractory brick obtainable are placed 
at the lower side of the plates, or are arranged in combination with 
the usual brick arch or flash wall. The purpose of the arch when 
used with a burner at the back end under the mud ring is to baffle 
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a une pression minima de 80 lbs. (56.2 kilos) par cm. carré pour 
arriver aux meilleurs résultats, ayant référence 4 la demande d’un 
degré ordinaire de force de cheval. Des chaudiéres stationnaires 
de basse pression de vapeur ont été chauffées avec réussite par des 
appareils tubulaires de tous les genres, mais oa lon désire une 
classification normale de la chaudiére il n’est pas 4 conseiller d’em- 
ployer une pression plus basse que celle indiquée. A l’égard de 
l’amélioration de la qualité de vaporisation avec ’huile comme com- 
bustible, une telle amélioration doit se faire 4 l’intérieur du foyer 
de combustion ou des carneaux. L’huile doit étre aspergée et cassée 
de maniére 4 permettre son gaz de se méler avec l’air et d’étre con- 
sumée aussi vite que la sfiireté de téles permettrait. S’il n’est pas 
consumé dans le foyer, ce gaz sort sous la forme de fumée ou de 
gaz non-brilé comme il arrive avec d’autres combustibles. A l’in- 
térieur du foyer des briques aussi réfractaires que possible sont 
posées au coété inférieur des téles, ou arrangées en conjoncture avec 
la voiite ordinaire ou mur d’éclat. Le but de la vofiite quand am- 
ployée avec un appareil de combustion 4 l’envers, au-dessous de 
l’anneau de boue, est d’opposer la flamme et de la tourner dans la 
direction opposée vers la téle de la porte en jetant la chaleur vers 
cette surface et en empéchant la sortie trop soudaine du gaz en 
combustion par les carneaux. Des briques sont posées prés des téles 
ou elles sont exposées 4 la flamme afin d’empécher la pénétration 
du tirage de la flamme 4a la température élevée obtenue avec l’huile. 
On n’emploie pas plus de briques que nécessaire pour ce but, puis- 
que les briques réfractaires affectent la surface de chauffe, étant 
de mauvaises conductrices de chaleur et méme &@ une chaleur 
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the flame and turn it back toward the door-sheet, throwing the heat 
toward this surface and preventing too sudden exit of the vapor in 
combustion through the flues. Brick are placed adjacent to the 
plates where the flame is apt to strike them, in order to prevent 
this impinging of the oil blast flame at the very high temperature 
obtained. No more brick than necessary for this purpose is used, 
as fire bricks blank the heating surface. They are poor conductors 
of heat, and even at white heat do not convey heat rapidly to the 
sheet for steam making. The most refractory bricks melt out in a 
comparatively short time, not from the intense degree of heat, but 
from fluxing agents introduced with the oil, especially common salt. 
or other alkali salts with which most all crude petroleums are asso- 
ciated, and contained in any water which they may carry in 
suspension or emulsion. This explains, I think, the difficulty of 
obtaining refractory fire brick for oil burning furnaces. 


We have two methods of application of the burner to loco- 
motive fire-boxes, namely, the back-end arrangement with the use 
of an arch, as shown in Fig. 1; and applying the burner at the front, 
which reverses the flame within the fire-box without the use of an 
arch, as shown in Fig. 2. The advantage of the latter method is. 
in a more uniform heat distribution on the fire-box plates, avoiding 
as much as possible the uneven degree of expansion and contrac- 
tion that results from heat more or less localized in intensity as 
when an arch is used. Records of fire-box repairs have not been 
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Fig. 1—Arrangement of Firebox to Burn Oil—Southern Pacific Company. 


[Arrangement de la boite 4 feu pour briler de I’huille. 


blanche ne transportent pas rapidement la chaleur 4 la téle pour 
la vaporification. Les briques les plus réfractaires se fondent dans 
un temps comparativement court non du degré intense de chaleur 
mais par suite des agents de fluxion introduits avec l’huile, surtout 
le sel commun ou d’autres sels alcalins avec lesquels presque tous 
les pétroles crus sont associés et qui existent dans n’importe quelle 
eau ils puissent porter en suspension ou en émulsion. I] me semble 
que ces faits expliquent la difficulté d’obtenir des briques réfrac- 
taires pour les fournaises 4 l’huile. 

Nous avons deux méthodes d’appliquer l’appareil de combus- 
tion aux foyers des locomotives, c’est-A-dire, l’arrangement au bout 
postérieur montré en figure 1 avec l’emploi d’une votite et son 
application en avant, qui renverse la flamme 4a l’intérieur du foyer 
sans l’emploi d’une voiite comme montré en figure 2. L’avantage 
de la derniére méthode est une distribution plus uniforme de cha- 
leur sur les téles du foyer en évitant autant que possible le degré 
irrégulier de l’expansion et de la contraction résultant d’une cha- 
leur plus ou moins localisée dans son intensité que quand on em- 
ploie une votite. Les rapports des réparations aux foyers avec l’ar- 
rangement de la figure 2 n’ont pas été préservés assez longtemps 
pour donner une comparaison avec celui de la figure 1. 

Quant au cofit du renouvellement des briques réfractaires ou de 
la doublure des fournaises, 247 appareils de combustion 4 V’huile en 
‘trois mois de service nécessitaient une dépense de $1.20 (fr. 6.00) 
par jour, et avec l’arrangement No. 2, de 81 cents (fr. 4.05) par 
jour. Une épreuve réguliére de combustible de la méme machine 
dans le méme service montrait un gain de 2.3 pour cent dans 1’éva- 





“Southern Pacific Company.’’] 


kept long enough with the arrangement of Fig. 2 to give a com- 
parison with that of Fig. 1. 


As to cost of fire brick renewal or furnace lining, 247 oil 
burners in about three months service with arrangement No. 1 
required $1.20 a day, and with arrangement No. 2, 81 cents a day. 
A regular fuel test of the same engine in the same service showed 
a gain of 2.3 per cent. in equivalent evaporation with the engine 
equipped as in Fig. 2. 

Repairs to fire-box plates of oil burning locomotives generally 
exceed those of coal-fired engines. No reliable figure can be pre- 
sented, as the matter is largely dependent on conditions of service, 
construction of fire-box and quality of water used. The “punish- 
ment of sheets” from careless operation of burners in firing and 
damper regulation, resulting in a greater number of extremes of 
contraction and expansion than with coal fuel, is responsible for 
most of the extra repairs. In construction, the smaller the number 
of plates and seams exposed, the less will be the running repairs. 


The principles of combustion do not vary in locomotive boilers 
from those in stationary service, but there is a wide variation in 
the rate of steam production of the two, independent of the kind 
of fuel used. With the modern locomotive in main line service, the 
demand for steam per unit of heating surface exceeds, in point of 
time, the product of a stationary boiler of high efficiency. The 
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poration équivalente avec celle de la machine équipée comme dans 
la figure 2. 

Des réparations aux téles de foyer des locomotives 4 l’huile 
sont généralement plus fréquentes que sur celles au charbon. On 
ne peut pas soumettre un chiffre fiable, puisque les conditions de 
service, la construction du foyer et la qualité de l’eau employée y 
comptent pour beaucoup. La «punition des téles» résultant de 
Yopération peu soignée des appareils de combustion dans le régle- 
ment de la combustion et des registres, produisant un plus grand 
nombre d’extrémes de la contraction et de l’expansion qu’avec le 
charbon, est responsables pour la plupart des réparations addition- 
nelles. Dans la construction, les frais des réparations courantes 
seront moins cofiteux en proportion au nombre le moins considé- 
rable de téles et coutures exposées. 

Les principes de la combustion ne varient pas dans les chau- 
diéres de locomotives de celles dans le service stationnaire, mais il 
y a un écart considérable dans leur production de vapeur, indé- 
pendamment du genre de combustible employé. Avec la locomotive 
moderne dans le service de la ligne principale, la demande pour la 
vapeur par unité du service de chauffage excéde, quant au temps, 
le produit d’une chaudiére stationnaire de haute efficacité. Il y 
a une demande intermittente sur la locomotive et les conditions 
varient d’un chiffre 6norme de vaporification quand marchant avec 
un effort maximum & celui d’une quiescence relative. Cette con- 
dition s’applique généralement au service des locomotives et nous 
en parlons ici seulement puisqu’il se rapporte spécialement 4 la 
forme de combustible sous discussion. 








Fig. 


Avec le charbon la masse solide de charbon en combustion sur 
les grilles est un réservoir d’énergie qu’on peut contrdéler par des 
méthodes disponibles mais que nous ne connaissons pas de prés. 
Avec V’huile, il faut faire face 4 la demande pour la vapeur par la 
combustion compléte d’une quantité proportionnelle de tout le com- 
bustible 4 l’intérieur de l’espace de combustion. I] n’y a pas de 
carbone fixe auquel on peut avoir recours; il faut done réduire a 
un état de combustion compléte dans un temps donné une plus 
grande quantité de combustible qu’avec le charbon. Cette condition 
posséde des avantages, puisqu’avec le combustible gazeux la com- 
bustion cesse avec la demande et quand elle n’est pas en train de 
produire la vapeur, la chaudiére ne consume pratiquement pas de 
combustible. Par faute de provision seulement pour la combustion 
de hydro-carbone, la machine 4 l’huile demande plus de volume de 
foyer que celle & charbon, mais comme déja remarqué, on n’a pas 
fait des progrés sensibles dans la construction des chaudiéres pour 
l’emploi seulement avec l’huile. Des épreuves dans le service con- 
solidé de fret sur la division Sacramento de la ligne « Southern 
Pacific » montrent une consommation de 350 4 420 gallons (1,400 a 
1,680 litres) d’huile par heure sur les rampes les plus fortes; ce 
chiffre étant probablement le maximum. Cette quantité était em- 
ployée dans le foyer comparativement petit montré dans la figure 2. 

Dans l’opération de la locomotive & l’huile, il faut que le 
chauffeur la veille avec intelligence. Chaque mouvement du mé- 
canicien demande un mouvement simultané de la part du chauf- 
feur. Il a deux indicateurs des résultats de son travail: le mano- 
métre et le haut.de la cheminée, l’objectif étant la pression désirée 
de vapeur -avec la production minima de la fumée. II n’est pas 
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demand on the locomotive is intermittent, and conditions vary from 
an enormous rate of steam production when working at the rate of 
maximum effort to that of comparative quiescence. This condition 
is common to locomotive service and is referred to here only 
because it has a special bearing on the form of fuel under discus- 
sion. 


With coal, the solid mass of fuel in combustion on the grates is 
a reservoir of energy that may be controlled by methods at hand, 
and with which we are familiar. With oil, the demand for steam 
must be met by complete combustion of a corresponding amount of 
all fuel within the combustion space. There is no fixed carbon 
to fall back on; hence, a greater quantity of fuel must be reduced to 
a complete state of combustion in a given time than with the coal 
fire. This condition has its advantage as with gas fuel, in that 
combustion ceases with demand, and when not producing steam, 
the boiler consumes practically no fuel. To provide only for hydro- 
carbon combustion, the oil engine requires more fire-box volume 
than with coal, but as above stated, very little has been done in 
the way of boiler construction adapted for oil fuel alone. Tests in 
consolidation freight service over the Sacramento division of the 
Southern Pacific, show a rate of combustion of from 350 to 420 
gallons of oil an hour on heaviest grades, which probably represents 
amaximum. This was burned in the comparatively small fire-box 
shown in Fig. 2. 





In operating the oil burning locomotive, the fireman must watch 
its operation with intelligence. Every movement of the engineman 
demands simultaneous movement on the part of the fireman. He 
aas two indicators to show the results of his work, namely, the 
steam gage and the top of the smoke-stack; the desired steam 
pressure with the least smoke production being the objective. It is 
not always possible to meet the demand for steam without smoke, 
and it is a general, though not universal, condition that the loco- 
motive should give some smoke. In general, a thin gray smoke 
shows best performance. Some engines give considerable smoke, 
in spite of all that can be done in attempts to prevent it. This 
smoke is simply the effect of burning oil in a furnace not designed 
for it. As before stated, most of our engines are converted oil 
burners with long 2-inch flues. From the nature of oil fuel, more 
volume is required for hydro-carbon combustion than with solid 
fuel, there being no fixed carbon to consume on a grate surface. 


The standard length and size of flues does not seem best adapted 
to oil fuel. If in the oil burner sufficient fire-box or combustion 
volume is not allowed, the hydro-carbon vapors must burn in the 
flue volume if burned at all. The purpose of the flues is to absorb 
heat from gases of combustion passing the furnace space. If these 
flues are fulfilling their office in absorbing heat, the temperature 
falls rapidly, and with long flues of small diameter, the vapors in 
process of combustion fall in temperature below that required for 
oxidation of the carbon; hence it is precipitated as soot. While 
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toujours possible de faire face 4 la demande de la vapeur sans la 
fumée et comme condition générale quoique non universelle, la loco- 
motive doit produire de la fumée en certaine quantité. En général 
une fumée mince et grise démontre le meilleur rendement. Quel- 
ques machines, malgré des efforts au contraire, produisent beau- 
coup de fumée. Cette fumée résulte simplement de la combustion 
de l’huile dans un foyer qui n’a pas été désigné pour un tel em- 
ploi. Comme déja remarqué, la plupart de nos locomotives sont 
converties pour la combustion de l’huile avec de longs carneaux de 
2 pouces (5.08 cm.). Par suite de la nature de l’huile combustible il 
y a besoin d’un plus grand volume pour la combustion de l’hydro- 
carbone qu’avec du combustible solide, puisqu’il n’y a pas de car- 
bone fixe & consumer sur une surface de grille. 

La longueur et la dimension normales des carneaux ne semblent 
pas des mieux adaptées 4 l’huile combustible. Si l’on n’alloue pas 
dans l’appareil un volume suffisant de foyer ou de combustion, les 
gaz hydro-carboniques doivent se briler (si du tout) dans le vo- 
lume des carneaux. Le but des carneaux est l’absorption de la 
chaleur des gaz de combustion qui passent l’espace du foyer. Si 
ces carneaux remplissent leur fonction de l’absorption de la chaleur, 
la température tombe rapidement et avec de longs carneaux de 
petit diamétre les vapeurs en train de combustion tombent 4 une 
température plus basse que celle demandée pour l’oxidation du car- 
bone, étant donc précipitées sous la forme de la suie. 

Tandis que le résultat en question est un phénoméne ordinaire 
de la production de la suie sans combustible, il est apparent qu’avec 


TABLEAU I. 


Atlantic 


Type de Locomotive.... 
Voyageurs 


Service 
Locomotive d 
Cylindres Vauclain 
compound 
38 & 64 x 71 
large 


B 
Schenectady 
simple 
51x71 
Vanderbilt, 
carneaux 
ondulés 


16.72 
230 
246.72 


Dimensions Centimétres 


Type de foyer 


Surface de grille 
Surface de chauffe. Foyer 
ag * Carneaux 
4 - Total 
Surface de chauffe des 
carneaux par pied dans 
[Oe Se ee 
Longueur des carneaux. . 
Diamétre des carneaux.. 
Volume du foyer 
Volume des carneaux.... 
Volume total 
Volume dans le foyer par 
pied cube dans les car- 
neaux 
Durée totale d’épreuve... 
Pression de vapeur 
maximum 
Pression de vapeur — 
moyenne 
Température moyenne 
d'eau d’alimentation... 
Température moyenne 
de boite 4 fumée 
Eau évaporée 
“ “ 


Métres carrés 
“ “ 


Pieds carrés 5 14 
Metres , 4.87 
Centimétres 5.08 
Métres cubes 9.21 
“ os 2.16 
88.48 


“ ‘“ 


3.1 
12h53m 

14.06 

13.71 
14.60 18 


13h 34m 

Kilos par cm ecarré 14.06 

= a 13.64 

Degrés Centigrade 
“ 6 


Litres 
Kilos 


368 
154,692 
154,478 

14,981 


14,362 


Huile 
sumé 

Huile 
sumée Kilos 

Equité d’évaporation sur- 
face de chauffe par 
heure 

Eau évaporée par heure.. 

Rendement de chaudiére. 


Litres 


Metres carrés Hike 1:21 
Kilos 8.1% 4.41 
72.07 pour cent 67.85 pour cent 


la locomotive & l’huile il s’agit d’une instance ordinaire de la fumée. 
Le manque d’oxygéne pour la combustion est généralement supposé 
étre la cause de la fumée, mais le manque de la température néces- 
saire pour la combinaison chimique en est aussi souvent, sinon plus, 
la cause. 

Dans le service 4 la combustion de l’huile on rencontre des con- 
ditions particuliéres 4 ce combustible et distinctes de celles des 
machines 4 charbon, en référence 4 certaines bases établies. Le 
facteur de la surface de grille disparait. Les grilles sont recou- 
vertes de briques; l’admission de l’air par une seule ouverture étant 
contrélée par des appareils de registre attachés A une bofte au- 
dessous, toujours connue sous le nom de cendrier. En vue de la 
modification des conditions de l’admission de l’air suivant les cir- 
constances, il devient impossible d’exprimer l’information par un 
chiffre intelligible qui correspond 4 celui de la «surface de grille.» 
On peut toujours baser des comparaisons sur la surface de chauffe, 
et la relation du foyer au service de chauffe des carneaux est de 
valeur spéciale dans cette considération de la locomotive A l’huile. 

Le réseau Pacifique de la ligne «Southern Pacific» a main- 
tenant environ 750 locomotives, de divers modéles, employant de 
Vhuile, dont on a fait beaucoup d’épreuves. Les résultats suivants 
s’appliquent 4 deux machines du type Atlantic, ayant des chau- 
diéres d’une construction différente; les 6épreuves ayant été faites 
dans le service de voyageurs sur la ligne principale, avec des trains 
de la méme classe sur la méme voie. Puisque nous traitons les 
questions des combustibles, l’ouvrage des chaudiéres est seulement 
exprimé par des chiffres de l’évaporation relative et de lVefficacité 
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this is a common phenomenon of soot production with any fuel, it is 
apparent that with the oil burning locomotive it is a common cause 
of smoke. Lack of oxygen for combusion is generally supposed to 
be the cause of smoke, but lack of temperature required for chemical 
conrbination is as often, if not oftener, its cause. 

In oil burning service we meet with conditions peculiar to 
this fuel and distinct from coal burning engines, as regards certain 
established standards. The factor of grate surface disappears. The 
grates are bricked over and air admission regulated through a 
single opening by damper attachments to a box underneath, still 
called the ash-pan. Conditions are so varied in air admission to 
suit circumstances that no figure corresponding to “grate surface” 
can be expressed that would convey information. The item of 
heating surface remains on which to base comparison, and the 
relation of fire-box to flue-heating service is of especial value in 
this consideration of the oil burning locomotive. 

The Pacific System of the Southern Pacific has now about 750 
locomotives, of various types, burning fuel oil. Many tests of these 
have been made. The following results are shown of two most 
recent tests with Atlantic type engines having boilers of different 
construction, the tests having been made in passenger main-line 
service, having trains of the same class over the same track. As 
we are dealing with fuel matters, the boiler work only is expressed 
in figures of relative evaporation and boiler efficiency, leaving -out 
cylinder work and weight hauled as indirect functions, though. the 
latter was practically the same with either engine. We may consider 


ie 
Atlantic. 
Passenger. 

A. 5. 
Schenectady simple 
20x28 
Vanderbilt cor. flue 


Type of locomotive 
Service 
Locomotive 
Vauclain comp. 
‘15 & 25x28 
Wide (471% sq. ft. 
grate.) 
185 sq. ft. 
2007 


S162 “¢ 


Cylinders 
38 & 64x71 
4.41 


Size 

Firebox, type. 
180 sq. ft. 

2,475 * 

2,655 ‘“ 


17.2 
276 


284 


Heating surf., firebox....... 
: “flues 
Flue heat. surf. per ft in fire- 
— CU a 
16% ft., diam. 2-in. 16 ft., diam. 2-in. 
321 cu. ft. $29 cu. ft. 
93.28" no 
414.28" - s1g¢ * 
3.44 3.10 
13 hr. 34 min. 12 hr. 53 min. 
200 Ibs. 200 lbs. 
194 195 “ 
58.7 deg. I. 65 deg. F. 
621 695 ss 
37,402 gals, 40,870 gals. 
311,687 Ibs. 340,579 lbs. 
3,393 gals. 3,958 gals. 
27,144 Ibs. 31,664 Ibs. 
13.81 sq. ft. 13.00 sq. ft. 
7.23 Ibs. 9.73 Ibs. 
72.07 per ct. 67.85 per ct. 


Tenet Of MuUes --6.0.0 2 6.6t 308 
Volume of firebox...... 

as of flues 

a total 

ag in firebox per cu. ft. in flues.. 
Total time of test 
Maximum steam pressure... 
Mean steam pressure....... 
temperature feedwater. 

“ smokebox 

Water evaporated ......... 
Water evaporated 
Fuel oil burned 
Fuel oil burned 
Equiv. evap. sq.ft. H.S. pr H. 
Watez evaporated per hour.. 


3827 
114,566 
141,379 


Boiler efficiency 





the oil-fired boilers simply to be generating steam as producers. 
Engine “A” had a boiler of the wide fire-box type (47% sq. ft grate 
for coal). Engine “B” had a boiler of the Vanderbilt corrugated 
flue type. 


Boiler “A” contained 11 per cent. increased ratio of fire-box 
to flue volume with 19 per cent. increased total heating surface over 
corresponding functiuns of boiler “B.” Allowance must be made for 
the simple cylinders of engine “B,’ which showed 9% per cent. 
loss over Engine “A,” with compound cylinders, in 10 miles, or 
work done per gallon of water evaporated. While this called for 
a small increased rate of evaporation from boiler “B,” it does not 
account for the considerable difference in evaporation, and the 
increased efficiency of boiler ‘A’ is doubtless owing to functions of 
space and surface referred to of this boiler. 


It should be stated that these tests, as with subsequent tests, 
were carefully made with calibrated water meters on each side 
of the engine, between injectors and tender. Oil measurements 
were gaged from the tender and corrected for temperature to a 
normal of 60 dg. F., at which temperature the quantities 
are shown.* 

The following two comparisons of coal and oil fuel are given 
of latest tests with engines of same class and build, in same service 





*Water evaporated, as shown, is a total of al! water evaporated in the 
boiler, and includes steam used in the oil burner for atomizing. This amount 
we have found by test to be 3% per cent. of tutal weight of steam used, and 
in obtaining cylinder or engine efficiency, this amount is deducted. 
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de la chaudiére; en omettant comme des fonctions indirectes l’ou- 
vrage des cylindres et le poids remorqué, quoique sous le dernier 
rapport les deux locomotives étaient pratiquement identiques. On 
peut regarder les chaudiéres chauffées 4 l’huile comme de simples 
productrices pour la génération de la vapeur. Machine A avait 
une chaudiére du type @ foyer large (47% pieds carrés ou 4.41 
métres carrés de grille & charbon). Machine B avait une chau- 
diére du type Vanderbilt 4 carneaux ondulés. 

En faisant une comparaison entre les fonctions correspondantes, 
la chaudiére A contenait une plus grande proportion par 11 pour 
cent dans le volume de foyer entre celui des carneaux, ayec une 
augmentation de 19 pour cent dans la surface totale de chauffe. 
Il faut tenir compte des cylindres simples de la machine B, dé- 
montrant une perte de 9% pour cent en comparaison avec machine 
A (a cylindres du systéme «compound ») en 10 milles (16 km) ou 
dans l’ouvrage accompli par gallon d’eau évaporée. Tandis qu’une 
petite augmentation dans la proportion d’évaporation de la chau- 
diére B était ainsi nécessitée, la différence considérable dans 1l’éva- 
poration n’y trouve pas une explication; l’efficacité augmentée de 
la chaudiére A étant sans doute attribuable aux fonctions d’espace 
et de surface indiquées 4 son égard. 

Ces épreuves étaient faites (comme les épreuves suivantes) 
avec des compteurs calibrés d’eau de chaque cété de la locomotive; 
entre les injecteurs et le tender. Les mésures de l’huile étaient 
jaugées du tender et corrigées pour la température jusqu’a une 
base normale de 60° F. (1514° C.), a laquelle température les quan- 
tités sont indiquées.* 

Les deux comparaisons suivantes du charbon et de l’huile 
comme combustibles, représentent les épreuves les plus récentes 
avec des locomotives de classe et de construction identiques, dans le 
méme service sur la méme voie et 4 des époques aussi pareilles que 
possible sous les conditions de service. Comme dans la comparai- 
son précédente, on’ n’a donné que les chiffres de l’ouvrage des chau- 
diéres, les résultats totaux et moyens étant indiqués pour le service 
& voyageurs dans les vallées et pour le service de fret dans les mon- 
tagnes. La route du dernier traverse les montagnes Sierra Nevada 
et les chiffres montrent seulement les parcours sur des rampes, de 
sorte que dans chaque cas l’ouvrage de la chaudiére était accomplie 
avec la pleine efficacité de la machine, sans l’aide de la gravité dans 
une descente. 

Les parcours de voyageurs était faits dans l’une ou l’autre di- 
rection sans patiner sur une voie presqu’au niveau, avec la pleine 
capacité de locomotive nécessaire. 

L’objet des épreuves rapportées dans le Tableau II était de 
constater les valeurs relatives du charbon et de l’huile. On remar- 
quera dans la comparaison de l’efficacité des chaudiéres que la 
machine a fret était meilleure sous le rapport de la combustion du 
charbon (61.1 pour cent, efficacité de chaudiére) que la machine 
& voyageurs qui montrait une efficacité de 58.2 pour cent avec le 
charbon. Avec l’huile les proportions de l’efficacité sont renver- 
sées, ce qui s’explique par les dimensions relativement petites du 
foyer dans la chaudiére 4 fret, avec 171 pieds carrés (16 métres 
earrés) de surface de chauffe sur la chaudiére a fret, contre 185 
pieds carrés (17 métres carrés) dans le foyer de l’autre. L’exi- 
gence augmentée de la chaudiére du type lourd « Consolidation » 
aurait di motiver l’inversion de ces conditions dans la construction 
des chaudiéres, mais comme déja indiqué, les conditions sont celles 
d’expédients. La chaudiére de la machine 4 fret était construite 
pour l’emploi du charbon et donne avec ce combustible un bon ré- 
sultat dans le service lourd en question. 

Des comparaisons du charbon avec l’huile comme combustible 
sont trés intéressantes aux administrations de voies ferrées; mais 
& part de l’approximation, les valeurs relatives dépendent beaucoup 
de la condition et des circonstances, comme l’écrivain est peut-étre 
arrivé a faire ressortir. Les valeurs pour le service stationnaire 
ne s’appliquérent pas 4 la locomotive. Avec le but d’établir un 
chiffre relatif qui s’accordera avec le service moderne des locomotives, 
l’écrivain soumet le tableau suivant basé sur des épreuves de l’éva- 
poration sur la ligne « Southern Pacific.» Si d’autres lignes faisaient 
des recherches analogues sur ce point, nous ne doutons pas que des 
résultats différents seraient obtenus sous des conditions différentes. 

Le résultat moyen rapporté pour 745 locomotives est que 15014 
gallons (600 litres) ou 3.58 barils de 42 gallons (168 litres) font 
la parité de 2,000 lbs. (906 kilos) de charbon. Le degré relatif d’é- 
conomie est basé sur le cofit de l’un ou de l’autre combustible par 
tonne ou par baril qu’on puisse substituer pour s’accorder avec la 
situation et les circonstances. Les chiffres équivalents moyens en 
haut représentent beaucoup de travail soigné et sont basés sur une 
moyenne d’efficacité d’un nombre de chaudiéres de style moyen 
dans le service actuel des locomotives. En faisant des comparai- 
sons de tonne-milles brutes par tonne de charbon, l’équivalent le 
plus rapproché se trouve dans :e chiffre en haut. 

Si nous basons une comparaison de charbon contre l’huile & rai- 
son de tonnes-milles par unité de l’huile employée, nous appor- 





*L’eau évaporée, comme indiquée, est le total de toute l’eau évaporée 
dans la chaudiére et comprend la vapeur employée dans l’appareil de com- 
bustion pour l’atomisation. Par des épreuves nous avons constaté que cette 
quantité est 314 pour cent du poids total de vapeur employée et en obtenant 
Vefficacité du cylindre ou de la machine, cette quantité est déduite. 
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over same track, in times as near alike as service conditions will 
allow. Figures of boiler work only are stated as in former com- 
parison. Two kinds of service are shown: valley passenger and 
mountain freight, totals and average of each series of tests being 
given. The mountain freight referred to crosses the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and the figures given show the up-hill trips only, so that 
in each series the boiler work was done with full engine efficiency 
and without down-hill drifting. 

The valley passenger trips were made on nearly level track, 
with full engine efficiency demanded in either direction, without 
drifting. 

The object of the tests of Table II. was to obtain relative values 
of coal vs. oil. In the comparison of boiler efficiencies, it will be 
noted that the freight engine was a better coal burner (61.1 per 
cent. boiler efficiency) than the passenger engine, which shows 58.2 
per cent. efficiency with coal. With oil, the efficiencies are reversed. 
This is accounted for by the proportionately small fire-box—with 
171 sq. ft of heating surface on the freight boiler, as against 185 
sq. ft. in the passenger fire-box. These conditions should have been 
reversed in boiler construction to suit the increased demand of the 
boiler of the heavy consolidation, but as before stated, the conditions 
are those of expedient. The freight boiler was built for coal, and 
gives a good result with this fuel in the heavy service demanded. 


TABLE II, 
Passenger (valley). 
Vauclain compound ; 


Freight (mountain) 
Baldwin simple ; consoli- 


Kind of service 
Type of engine 


Atlantic type. dation. 
Size of cylinders ..........-- 15 & 28x28 22x30 
Heating surface, firebox...... 185 sq. ft. 171 sq. ft. 
- ie GOH. csas05< 29¢e . “ 3,226 “ 
- " total. sccceese 3,163...“ 3,397 “ 
Ratio, firebox to flue, H.S.... 1 to 16.1 1 to 18.8 


Grate surface (coal).........- 4714 sq.ft.,wide firebox 49% sq.ft.,broad firebox 
15 ft. ; 2-in. diam. 


Length of flues 16% ft. ; 2-in. diam. 
Period of test, 3 round trips—Oakland 2 trips—Rocklin to 





to Sacramento. Truckee, West. 
Class of train hauled......... Overland Limited. Through freight. 
Kind of fuel ....-ccccccccccs Bit. coal, Fuel oil. Bit. coal. Fuel oil. 
Total time of test.......6652 15 br. 53 m.18 hr. 16m. 24hr.4m. 30 hr. 8 m. 
Distance run 2... ccsvcevecvers 505.2 mls... 505.2 mls.. 195 miles. 195 miles. 
Mean speed, miles per hour... 41.0 37.1 133 12.1 
No, cars in train. .....ccseee 8.3 8.5 14.5 15.5 
Maximum steam pressure .... 200 Ibs. 200 Ibs. 200 Ibs. 200 Ibs. 
Mean steam pressure ......-.. 197 “ 194 194.5 “* 193 
temp. feed water ..... 57 deg. F. 58.7 deg.F. 60 deg. F. 49 deg. F. 
** smokebox temperature . 699 521.0 acated ae dae 
Gals. water evaporated ...... 34,089 37,402 49,138 56,377 
Lbs. water evaporated ....... 284,046 311,687 409,438 469,810 
Lbs. coal Dunes << 66 cesses 42,878 58,805 oeceane 
Gals. fuel oil burned......... 5,653 
Lbs. fuel oil burned.......... xiaa 45,224 
Evaporation per lb, fuel...... 6.627 6.963 10.39 
Equivalent evaporation (212°) 8.053 8.446 12.72 
Lbs. water per gal oil, equiv.. 101.73 
Gals. water per gal. oil, equiv. 12.20 
Lbs. water evap. per sq. ft. 
heating surface per hour... 7.227 7.194 7.336 8.251 
Engine miles: 
Fee tOm Gf 0a) (i. ceccccs 23.58 seus 6.63 awe 
Per 1,000 gals. oil. ........ eaaaie 148.9 waa 34.5 
Per 1,000 gals. water...... 14.88 14.62 3.97 3.46 
Lbs. fuel to evap. 1 lb. water. 0.1510 0.0871 0.1436 0.0963 
Fuel equivalents. ........... 2,000 lbs. 144 gals. 2,000 lbs. 166 gals. 
Boiler efficiency (lb. fuel).... 58.2% 72.07% 61.1% 66.6% 


Boiler efficiency based on coal at 13,387 B. T. U. 
Fuel oil at 18,500 B. T. U. per Ib. 


Comparisons of coal vs. oil fuel are most interesting to railroad 
managements, but aside from approximation, the relatives values 
are largely a matter of condition and circumstances, as the writer 
may have brought out. Values for stationary service will not suit 
the locomotive. To obtain a relative figure to suit modern loco- 
motive service, the writer submits the following table, based on 
evaporative tests on the Southern Pacific. If other roads should 
investigate the matter as we have, doubtless different figures would 
obtain under different circumstances: 

Evaporation 


Class of locomotive. Nuinber in 


service. 2,000 Ibs. coal. 

HKight-wheel, 18 x 24, modern power, narrow equivalent to 

fire-box (mean of seven different coals and Fuel oil. 

three recent oil tests....... gaea saa mamaee 50 144 gals. 
Ten-wheel class ........ PEO eC Cer CC CEL Te 294 151 gals. 
Moga 4 sc0us mareees POPC ECC CECE CLL - 1 146 gals. 
T'welve-wheel, wide fire-box...........seeeee. 67 158 gals. 
Consolidation, wide fire-boxs ... ..62isscascess 139 162 gals. 
Atlantic type, wide fire-box............200% « <n 144 gals. 


The mean equivalent of 745 engines accounted for is 150% gals., 
or 3.58 barrels of 42 gals., equivalent in heat value to 2,000 lbs. of 
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tons dans la question de l’huile celle de l’efficacité de la machine 
conjointement avec la charge. Si l’on désire comparer les résultats 
précédents (charbon) avec les résultats subséquents (huile) ou 
de montrer une augmentation ou une diminution en comparaison 
avec des périodes antérieures (telles périodes étant sur une base 
de tonne-mille), l’écrivain recommande l’emploi de la valeur équiva- 
lente comme indiquée haut. L’augmentation ou la diminution ainsi 
constatée nous montre alors une variation causée par l’efficacité 
de la machine ou par une variation dans le poids remorqué. « L’é- 
quivalent de combustible» doit étre basé sur sa valeur Réelle ef- 
fective la plus rapprochée pour l’effet pareil colorifique; autre- 
ment nous apportons dans |]’équation un troisiéme terme variable. 

A lVégard de l’huile comme combustible on peut dire que pourvu 
que les machines l’employent avec un degré relativement satisfai- 
sant d’efficacité la question du combustible reste en évidence. Le 
compte rendu des retards ne comprend plus d’excuses sur le compte 
de charbon pauvre et inférieur ou d’un « mauvais lot de charbon.» 
Si l’appareil pour la combustion de l’huile fait de faut, c’est l’af- 
faire de la rotonde et non celle du tas de charbon. 

En conclusion, il semblerait que la chaudiére employée n’est 
pas adoptée a l’emploi de l’huile, mais ceci nous raméne & la ques- 
tion d’expédient: Le type large de foyer est exposé a beaucoup de 
vicissitudes, quoiqu’il emploie avantageusement quelques descrip- 
tions de charbon, et également l’huile quand elle contient un volume 
suffisant. Toutefois des ennuis chroniques proviennent 4 l’égard 
des surfaces et quant au cofit de l’entretien. Ces difficultés sont 
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coal. The relative degree of economy obtained is based on the cost of 
either fuel, per ton or barrel, as may be substituted to suit place and 
circumstance. The average equivalent figures above stated cover 
much careful work, and are based on an average of boiler efficiencies 
with a number of average style boilers in modern locomotive 

service. In making comparison of gross ton miles per ton of coal, 

we have the nearest equivalent in above figure. If we base a com- 
parison of coal vs. oil on ton-miles per unit of oil burned, we intro- 
duce the factor of engine or tonnage efficiency into the oil question. 

If it is desired to compare the former (coal) with the latter (oil) 

results, or to show increase or decrease as compared with previous 

periods (such periods being on a ton-mile basis), it seems to the. 
writer most proper to use the equivalent value stated above. The 
increase or decrease then shown us a variation due to engine 
efficiency or variation in tonnage hauled. The “fuel equivalent’ 

should be based on its nearest true value for equal caloritic ettect, 

otherwise we introduce into the equation a third variable. 


It may be said of oil fuel that, provided engines are burning 
it with a fair degree of efficiency, the fuel matter becomes a con- 
stant. Poor and bad coal or a “bad tank of coal” as accounting for 
engine failures, drops from the delay report. If an oil burner fails, 
it is ‘‘up to” the roundhouse and not the coal pile. 

In conclusion, it does not appear that we are burning oil in 
the proper boiler, but this brings us again to the matter of 
expedient. The wide type of fire-box is subject to many vicissitudes, 








TABLEAU II. 


Genre de Service 
Type de Locomotive 
Dimensions des Cylindres 
Surface de Chauffe, Foyer 
Carneaux 
Total 
Proportion du foyer a la surface de chauffe des carneaux. 
Surface de grille (charbon) 
Longueur des carneaux 
RMN ND SOOO MEER ONRILIN,. cio 55-9 ce (vin 16):4.5 5's ioe. si ecaleve e-alee 
Période d’épreuve 
Classe du train remorqué 


Centimétres 
Metres carrés 


“ 


Métres 
Centimétres 


Genre de combustible 
Durée de l'épreuve 
en RE UPININI GNIS, 220 ora ca ota ce p'og “a oails 19 S28 1a seve 4 bo aieh eres 
Vitesse moyenne par heure 
Nombre de voitures dans le train 
Pression de vapeur — maximum 

si a — moyenne 
Température moyenne d’eau d’alimentation 

id vn de la boite & fumée 


Kilométres 


Kilos au em carré 
“ 

Degrés Centigrade 
“oe 


Eau evaporée Litres 
s = Kilos 
Charbon consumé “ 


Huile combustible consumée Litres 


Kilos 


Evaporation par livre de combustible 

Equivalent d’évaporation (100 C).........cce cee ceceee 

Livres d’eau évaporées par gallon d’huile (équivalent)... 

Gallons d’eau évaporés par gallon d’huile (équivalent)... 

Livres d’eau évaporées par pied carré de surface de 
chauffe par heure 

Milles de locomotive par 


Livres 
Litres 


Livres 
Milles 
“ 


Livres 


tonne de charbon 

1,000 gallons huile.......cce..% 
1,000 gallons eau 

Livres de combustible pour évaporer 1 livre d’eau 
Equivalents de combustible 


“ “ “ “ 


Rendement de Chaudiére (livre de combustible) 


magnifiées, quand elles arrivent en relation avec la combustion de 
Vhuile, dans une proportion correspondante 4 l’augmentation des 
ennuis causés par la variation rapide de température résultant de 
l’emploi de ce combustible. 

Puisqu’il n’y a pas d’objet de surface de grille dans l’appareil 
pour la combustion de l’huile, il n’y a plus de motif pour un foyer 
large. Les meilleurs résultats semblent provenir de la construction 
la plus simple sur la proportion volumétrique. L’avis de l’écrivain 
est que ‘le type 4 carneaux (ou Vanderbilt) est le type le mieux 
adapté & la combustion de l’huile pourvu que le type en question 
soit justement proportionné et construit avec des appuis de suspen- 
sion; de carneaux de 214 pouces (5.61 cm) serait préférable pour la 
combustion de l’huile 4 celui de 2 pouces (5.08 cm). 


l’Ecairage et la Ventilation des Voitures de 
Voyageurs. 


Le Chauffage, 


PAR GEORGE L. FOWLER, 
Rédacteur-Adjoint de la Railroad Gazette. 

Le chauffage, l’éclairage et la ventilation des voitures de voya- 
geurs sont généralement considérés ensemble, probablement 4 cause 
des relations réciproques qui existaient toujours entre eux, quoique 
Véclairage peut bient6t devenir indépendant des deux autres. Les 
relations entre ces trois sujets étaient bien intimes, parce que, en 
éclairant les voitures par les méthodes en usage général, de la cha- 
leur est produite, qui de son tour développe des courants d’air et 


Baldwin Simple Consolidation 
Fret (Montagne) 
“7 76 


Voyageurs (Vallée) 
Vauclain Compound Atlantique 
88x 71x71 
17.20 e 
299.69 
315.57 
1418.8 
(foyer large) 4.59 
4.57 


276.00 
293.20 


i 8: i6 
(foyer large) 4.41 
5.03 


r 


2 voyageurs, Rocklin a Truckee West 


5.08 
3 voyageurs aller et retour Oakland & 
Train 4 fret direct. 


Sacramento American Limited. 


Charbon bitumineux Huile combustible Charbon bitumineux Huile combustible 
15 h 53 18 h 16 m 24h4m 30h 8m 


190,008 
185,717 
19,449 26,672 
12,843 
12,312 
6.963 


6.627 
8.446 


8.053 


7,336 
6.63 


3.97 
-1436 
livres 2,000 
61.10 pour cent 


Huile combustible 4 18,500 Board 
of Trade Units par livre. 


7,227 
23.58 


14.88 
15 
livres 2,000 


34, 
3. 


.0963 
gallons 166 
66.60 pour cent 


50 
6 


.O871 
gallons 144 


58.2 pour cent 72.07 pour cent 

Rendement de chaudiére basé sur 

charbon 4 13,337 Board of Trade 
Units. 








not but that it burns some kinds of coal to advantage, and oil 
properly when it contains enough volume, but the construction 
seems to have chronic troubles from increased stayed surfaces and 
cost of maintenance. These troubles are magnified when in oil 
burning service in proportion as the causes from rapid variation 
in temperature are increased with oil fuel. There being no object 
of grate surface in the oil burner, the wide fire-box loses its pur- 
pose. The simplest construction on volumetric proportion would 
appear to give the best result. It is the writer’s opinion that the 
flue or Vanderbilt type is the proper one for oil fuel, provided such 
type is properly proportioned and built for strength with suspension 
stays; 214-in. flues for the oil burner would be preferable to 2-in. 


Heating, Lighting and Ventilation of Cars. 


BY GEORGE L, FOWLER, 
Associate Editor of the Railroad Gazette. 

Heating, lighting and ventilating passenger cars are subjects 
usually considered in common, probably on account of the mutual 
relation that has always existed between them, although the second 
may in time become independent of the other two. The relation 
between the three has necessarily been intimate, because in the 
lighting of cars by the methods in general use heat is generated 
and this, by producing currents and foul gases, has its influence 
upon the temperature and the ventilation. Again no system of ven- 
tilation can be introduced in the northern latitudes which does not 
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des gaz mauvais, ce qui a une influence sur la température et la ven- 
tilation. De l’autre cété on ne peut pas installer un systéme de 
ventilation dans les latitudes septentrionales sans donner considé- 
ration 4 la méthode de chauffage. Tout cela sont des principes 
reconnus maintenant, et néanmoins on déssinait et exécutait ces 
trois sujets l’un indépendant de l’autre. La seule considération 
a léclairage était dans la ventilation en ce qu’on protégeait la 
flamme contre des courants d’air, qui pourraient la faire fumer, et 
la relation entre chauffage et ventilation était que pas plus de l’air 
froid devrait étre admis que pourrait étre chauffé. A la ventila- 
tion méme on n’attribuait pas trop d’attention. 

Des trois sujets discutés dans cet essai, l’éclairage est probable- 
ment celui qui fut développé le plus graduellement. L’éclairage 
des voitures a suivi les mémes lignes générales de développement 
que les méthodes ordinaires d’éclairer les rues et les maisons, mais 
il n’y a que huit ou dix ans que l’éclairage des voitures est aussi per- 
fectionné que celui des maisons et places publiques. Les raisons 
sont évidemment dans les grandes difficultés d’ajuster quelque mé- 
thode d’éclairage que ce soit aux exigences du service des chemins 
de fer. 

Comme dans les maisons, le premier éclairage des chemins de 
fer américains était la bougie. On n’a pas besoin d’étre trés 4gé 
pour se rappeler des longues voitures basses, éclairées par des bou- 
gies sur des consoles. Ces bougies étaient plus épaisses qu’ordi- 
nairement ayant un diamétre d’environ 2 pouces (12.7 cm); elles 
étaient enfermées dans une longue boite et pressées par un ressort 
spiral contre l’ouverture dans le couvercle de la boite, de maniére 
que la lumiére restait toujours 4 la méme place. Cet éclairage était 
insuffisant et incertain et d’y lire était hors de question. Le nom- 
bre de bougies était bien limité, rarement excédant six dans une 
voiture ordinaire et quelquefois pas plus que deux dans un fumoir. 

Tandis que les méthodes d’éclairer les maisons parcouraient 
les différents états de lamps &@ huiles de poissons, 4 suif et 4 hui- 
les fluides avec les becs ouverts et leurs dangers, l’éclairage des 
voitures n’avancait pas et la seule amélioration consistait dans la 
qualité et la quantité des bougies qu’on employait. 

L’arrivée de l’huile minérale au commencement des « 60» était 
un grand pas en avant, quoique, au commencement, l’augmentation 
de la lumiére n’était pas grande, ni en qualité ni en quantité. Les 
lanternes aux cétés des voitures furent remplacées par des lampes 
dans la méme position. Ces lampes étaient de simples modifications 
de celles dont on se servait dans les maisons, et comme on peut s’ima- 
giner facilement n’étaient pas du tout satisfaisantes. Elles étaient 
toujours disposées 4 fumer et 4 s’éteindre, 4 brfiler trop haut ou trop 
bas suivant la qualité de l’huile, la condition de la méche et la 
manque d’intelligence de la part du personnel. Avec |’introduction 
du toit appelé « monitor » on placait les lampes au centre de la voi- 
ture et une longue série d’expériments ensuivait pendant laquelle 
on s’efforcait 4 construire une lampe et un bec qui produiront une 
lumiére claire, constante et sans fumée malgré les courants d’air dans 
les wagons. Le résultat de ces expériments est la lampe 4 huile 
qu’on emploie actuellement. Le principe général, suivant lequel elle 
est dessinée, est celle d’une lampe 4 étudier avec un réservoir élevé 
fournissant de l’huile 4 la méche quand nécessaire, de facon que 
vette derniére a un approvisionnement régulier et une immersion 
constante. {a lumiére est protégée contre les courants d’air de facon 
qu’elle braile toujours réguliérement, tandis que les produits de la 
combustion sont enlevés par une ouverture au toit de la voiture. 
Les détails de ces lampes varient naturellement suivant le fabricant 
et peuvent avoir des becs doubles ou creux. Elles différent aussi 
considérablement quant 4 la lumiére fournie par bec de 12 a 24 puis- 
sances de bougie, quoiqu’elles ne varient pas beaucoup quant 4a la 
consommation de l’huile par puissance de bougie par heure, c’est 
done approximativement de 1% once (3.544 grammes) d’une huile 
a 300° F. (= 149° C.) épreuve du feu. Le meilleur perfectionne- 
ment est le bec & appel central par lequel le courant d’air montant 
est dévié contre la flamme par le tube central ainsi que du dehors, 
ce qui augmente la température et la splendeur de la flamme. Ces 
lampes puissantes ont fait un grand effet sur la ventilation des 
wagons et nous y référons plus tard. 

Environ 15 ans ou plus aprés les lampes 4 huile on introduisait 
le gaz pour l’éclairage des wagons, et les premiers expériments se 
faisait avec le gaz ordinaire des villes. On le comprimait et le trans- 
portait en réservoirs au-dessous du fond des wagons et le faisait 
passer par un régulateur pour lui donner une pression convenable 
au bec. Ce systéme ne satisfaisait pas par suite des dépenses de la 
perte de puissance éclairante comme résultat de la compression 
Le résultat était que ce systéme ne fut pas employé en général et 
quoiqu’on éclairait quelques voitures de cette maniére pendant une 
période de plusieurs années ce n’était pas avant 1890 que l’éclairage 
a gaz était un véritable progrés. Avant cette date le systéme 
« Pintsch » a été développé et introduit sur une grande échelle dans 
l’étranger et jusqu’a 1887 il était installé dans un grand nombre de 
voitures en Allemagne, en France et en Angleterre. Une compagnie 
qui introduisait ce systéme dans notre pays avait aussi eu quelques 
succés. Le travail fait aux Etats-Unis était plus prétencieux que 
celui développé 4 l’étranger jusqu’a ce temps. La lumiére qu’on 
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take the method of heating into consideration. Although these are 
now recognized principles for many years, the three were worked 
and planned independently of each other. The only consideration 
in lighting, as affected by ventilation, was that the flame should be 
protected from draughts that would cause it to smoke, and the rela- 
tion between heat and ventilation was that no more cold air should 
be admitted to the body of the car than could be warmed by the 
source of heat supply. Little or no attention was paid to ventila- 
tion itself, 

Of the three subjects forming the basis of this article, that of 
lighting has probably been the most gradually developed. Car 
lighting has followed the same general lines of development as the 
common methods of house and street illumination, but at no time 
until within the past eight or ten years has any method of light- 
ing been equal to that employed in houses and public places. The 
reason is obvious in the great difficulty of adapting any method of 
illumination to the severe conditions of railroad service. 

As in houses, the earliest light used on American railroads was 
the candle. The man need not be very old to remember the long, 
low-roofed passenger cars lighted with candles in side brackets. The 
candles used were larger than common, measuring about 2 in. in di- 
ameter, and they were held in a long case, being pushed up against 
an opening by a spring so that the flame was fixed in one place. 
The light emitted was poor and uncertain, and reading by it was out 
of the question. The number of candles used was limited, rarely 
exceeding six for an ordinary passenger coach, and there were 
sometimes only two used for combination smoking cars. 

While the methods of house illumination were passing through 
the successive stages of sperm, lard and fluid oil lamps with open 
burners and the dangers that attended their use, car lighting 
made no advances, and showed an improvement only in the number 
and the quality of the candles used. 

The advent of mineral oil in the early sixties was a great step 
forward, though at first there was but little actual increase in the 
quantity and quality of the light produced. The side lanterns using 
candles were replaced by lamps in the same position. These lamps 
were mere modifications in form of those used in houses; and, as 
might be expected, were not altogether satisfactory. They were 
prone to smoke and go out, to burn low or high with the varying 
quality of the oil, the condition of the wick and the lack of intelli- 
gence on the part of the trainmen. With the introduction of the 
clere-story or monitor roof, the lamps were shifted to the center 
of the car, and then followed a long series of experiments, in the 
attempts to design a lamp and burner that would produce a bright, 
clear, steady, smokeless flame, despite the eddies and drafts that 
might be circulating through the cars. The result of these experi- 
ments was the oil lamp in use at the present time. The general 
principle upon which it is designed is that of a student lamp with an 
elevated reservoir delivering oil to the wick as it is needed, so that 
the latter has a constant supply at a constant immersion. The flame 
is shielded from drafts so that it burns steadily at all times, while 
the products of combustion are removed through a special passage 
and hood in the roof. The details of these lamps naturally vary 
with the manufacturer, and may be fitted with duplex or hollow bur- 
ners. They also vary widely in the amount of light given per bur- 
ner, from 12 to 24 candle-power, although there is not much dif- 
ference in the oil consumption per candle-power per hour. This 
may be roughly stated to be about 1% ounce of 300-deg. fire-test oil. 
The greatest improvement that was made over the original lamp 
was the central draft burner, by which the upward air current is 
deflected through the central tube against the flame, as well as 
against it from the outside. The result is a great increase in tem- 
perature and brilliancy of the flame. Such powerful lamps had a 
marked effect upon the ventilation of the car, and this will be 
touched upon later. 

Following the oil lamp by 15 years or more came the introduc- 
tion of gas for car lighting. The first experiments along this line 
were with ordinary city gas. It was compressed and carried in 
tanks beneath the body of the car, and fed to the burners at a 
suitable pressure through a regulating governor. The system was 
not altogether satisfactory, both on account of the expense and the 
loss of illuminating power as the result of the compression. The 
result was that it did not come into general use, and though some 
cars were so lighted during a period of some years, it was not until 
about 1890 that car lighting by gas made any real progress. Pre- 
vious to that date the Pintsch system had been developed and ex- 
tensively introduced abroad, and by 1887 had been put in on a 
large number of cars in Germany, France and England. A company 
organized for the introduction of the system in this country had 
also made some headway. The work done in the United States was, 
however, more ambitious in a way than any that had been attempted 
abroad up to that time. In Europe the light furnished was dim, and 
was in reality little better than a single candle, while American 
practice demanded a much superior light, so that the relative con- 
sumption and expense per car could not be compared. 

The advantage possessed by Pintsch gas over ordinary city gas 
lies im the fact that, being made from oil, it sustained but a trifling 
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fournissait en Europe était faible et réellement peu meilleur que 
celle d’une bougie, tandis que la pratique américane demandait de 
la meilleur lumiére, de maniére qu’on ne peut pas comparer les dé- 
penses par voiture. 

L’avantage du gaz, systéme « Pintsch,» fait de V’huile, sur le 
gaz ordinaire des villes, est 4 chercher dans le fait qu’il ne subit 
que peu de perte en puissance éclairante s’il est sujet 4 un dégré 
haut de pression, et il peut étre employé avec économie sous une 
pression de 150 lbs. par pouce carrée (105.46 grammes par milli- 
métre carré). Des expériments ont prouvé que le gaz fait du pétrole 
brut ne perd que 7.4 pour cent de sa puissance éclairante sous cette 
pression. La perte s’augmente avec la pression et plus rapidement 
en proportion, c’est-a-dire 4 75 lbs. (52.73 grammes par millimétre 
carré) la perte n’est que de 2.4 pour cent, tandis qu’a 300 Ibs. (210.92 
grammes par millimétre carré) elle est de 21.5 pour cent. De l’autre 
cété avec le gaz des villes les pertes sont trés grandes, car, si la com- 
pression est de 150 lbs. par pouce carré (105.46 grammes par milli- 
métre carré) il perd environ 50 pour cent de sa puissance éclairante, 
ce qui est dai a la condensation de certains de ses éléments. II en 
suit que le gaz d’huile est le seul qu’on peut employer avec profit 
pour l’éclairage des trains. Un systéme de l’éclairage 4 gaz com- 
primé a donc besoin d’un établissement pour la génération et com- 
pression du gaz, des moyens pour transférer le gaz dans les wagons 
et des réservoirs, régulateurs, tubes et lampes au wagon. Le gaz est 
généré dans des retortes en fer fondu et est comprimé par des com- 
primeurs spéciaux, semblables 4 ceux employés pour de lair. Les 
réservoirs de magasinage au voitures sont chargés de wagon-réser- 
voirs spéciaux ou par tubes directement de I’usine. 

La qualité de ce gaz varie avec la quantité faite. 

«Un bon gaz A l’éclairage peut étre produit si le rendement est petit, 
mais s’il est grand la puissance d’éclairage sera diminuée. Un bon rendement 
qu’on peut obtenir chaque jour est 70 4 85 pieds carrés par gallon d’huile 
(environ 0.5 4 0.6 métres carrés par litre) d'un gaz de 50 4 60 puissances 
de bougie. On a montré qu’une production de 120 pieds carrés par gallon 
@huile (0.85 métres carrés par litre) était égale 4 40 bougies, et si la produc- 
tion atteignait 158 pieds carrés (1.12 métres carrés par litre), la puissance 
de bougie n’était que de 20 A 25.» 

Dans le précédant il est entendu que la puissance de bougie du 
gaz est basée sur celle d’un bec « Argand,» qui consomme 5 pieds 
carrés (0.1416 métre carré) par heure. Le gaz ordinaire des villes 
est d’environ 16 puissances de bougie, rarement 20; on peut donc 
voir que le gaz d’huile est meilleur et cette supériorité est en- 
core plus prononcée si nous considérons les pertes causées par la 
compression. Considérant la quantité d’illumination obtenue, on 
trouvera qu’il n’y a pas d’économie en forcant le rendement de la 
production du gaz. 

La quantité de lumiére fournit par le gaz « Pintsch» varie 
suivant le service et dépend naturellement du nombre des becs 
dans une voiture. Les lampes se trouvent le long de la ligne cen- 
trale du wagon et sont pourvues de becs 4 quatre flammes. Ces becs 
consomment environ 214 pieds carrés (0.07 métre carré) par heure 
et avec du gaz a 60 puissances de bougie, chaque lampe donne une 
lumiére de 30 puissances de bougie. Si des lampes 4 6 flammes 
sont employées, brilant environ 4.75 pieds carrés (0.13 métre 
carré) par heure, l’éclairage est d’environ 65 puissances de bougie, 
variant suivant la qualité du gaz. Le nombre des lampes varie 
entre trois et sept et si éclairé par le gaz « Pintsch» la voiture 
américaine ne laisse pas beaucoup a désirer, et la satisfaction que ce 
systéme a donné est prouvée par le fait que plus de 20,000 voitures 
ont cette installation. 

Un autre systéme d’éclairage se développait 4 peu prés en méme 
temps que le systéme « Pintsch » et il fut introduit aux Etats-Unis 
méme avant celui-ci. C’est le systéme a carbure qui emploie de 
lair chargé avec de la vapeur de gazoline comme gaz d’éclairage. 
Il est une modification du systéme qu’on employait pendant plu- 
sieurs années pour l’éclairage des maisons isolées. La nature de 
cet illuminateur ne permet pas une compression, il est donc né- 
cessaire de transporter 1’établissement-générateur au wagon, et, en 
effet, chaque lampe est son générateur. On connait cette méthode 
sous le nom de systéme « Frost» et il était largement employé sur 
les chemins de fer « Pennsylvania.» L’appareil est comparative- 
ment simple et consiste d’une forte boite en cuivre rempli de méches 
saturées de gasoline. De l’air est forcé 4 travers cette masse et 
le conduit sous régulation automatique a la lampe dans la forme de 
vapeur saturée. La chaleur des produits de la combustion est 
utilisée pour élever et maintenir la température du carburateur & 
un point ot le gaz sera facilement généré et tout de méme pas 
plus que la consommation exige. Si cela arrive, pourtant, et la 
pression est trop grande, une fuite est pourvue en forme d’une 
soupape de sfireté. De différents genres de becs ont été employés 
en connection avec cette lampe. Avec un bec perfectionné consom- 
mant environ quatre onces (113.40 g) de gasoline et 1.75 pieds 
carrés (1,626 cm carrés) d’air par heure l’éclairage ®btenu est d’en- 
viron 80 puissances de bougie. Quatre de ces lampes sont ordinaire- 
ment placées dans une voiture. 

Le gaz acétyléne a été introduit pour l’éclairage des wagons 
pendant les derniers cing ans. La premiére découverte du carbide 
de calcium et sa faculté de générer un gaz @ l’éclairage de bonne 
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loss of illuminating power when subjected to a high degree of com- 
pression, and therefore can be used economically under a pressure 
of 150 lbs. per sq. in. Experiments have shown that, at this pres- 
sure, gas made from crude petroleum loses but 7.4 per cent. of its 
illuminating power. This loss increases with the pressure and 
more rapidly in proportion. That is to say, at 75 lbs. the loss is 
but 2.4 per cent., while at 300 lbs. it is 21.5 per cent. In the case 
of city gas, on the other hand, the loss is very serious, for when 
compressed to 150 lbs. per sq. in. coal gas loses about 50 per cent. of 
its illuminating power, due to condensation of certain of its ele- 
ments. Under these conditions it naturally follows that oil gas 
is the only one that can be profitably considered for railroad 
lighting. 

With a system of compressed gas lighting, there is needed a 
central generating and compressing plant, a means of transferring 
the gas to the cars, and tanks, regulators, piping and lamps on the 
cars. The gas is generated in cast-iron retorts, and is compressed 
by a special compressor resembling that used for air. The storage 
tanks on the cars are charged from special tank cars or from piping 
direct from the works. 

The quality of this gas varies with the quantity made. “A high 
illuminating gas can be produced when the yield is small and, con- 
versely, with a high quantitative yield, the light-giving qualities of 
the gas will be diminished. A fairly good yield, which can be ob- 
tained in every-day practice, is 70 to 85 cu. ft. per gallon of oil, of 
from 50 to 60 candle-power gas. It has been shown that a yield of 
120 cu. ft. per gallon of oil was only equal to 40 candles, and that 
when the yield reached 158 cu. ft. the candle-power was only from 
20 to 25.” In this it is understood that the candle-power of a gas is 
based upon that of an Argand burner, consuming 5 cu. ft. per hour. 
As ordinary city gas averages about 16 candle-power, rarely rising 
to 20, it will be seen that the oil gas is far superior, and this su- 
periority is still further emphasized when the losses due to com- 
pression are taken into account. At the same time, from the stand- 
point of the amount of illumination obtained, there is no economy 
in forcing up the yield of oil gas. 

The amount of light furnished by the Pintsch gas varies with 
the service, and is, of course, entirely dependent upon the number of 
burners placed in a car. The lamps are located along the center 
line of the car, in the clere-story, and are ordinarily fitted with 
four-flame burners. These consume gas at the rate of about 2% 
cu. ft. per hour each, so that with 60 candle-power gas, each lamp 
is a 30-candle-power light. When 6-flame lamps are used, burning 
about 4.75 cu. ft. per hour, the illumination is about 65 candle- 
power, varying with the quality of the gas. The number of lamps 
varies from three to seven, so that when lighted by Pintsch gas the 
American car leaves little to be desired; and the satisfaction which 
it has given is evidenced by the fact that there are now more than 
20,000 cars equipped for burning it. 

Another system of lighting developed about the same time as 
the Pintsch system, and even preceding it in the time of its intro- 
duction in the United States is the carburetter system by which air 
charged with the vapor of gasolene is used as an illuminating gas. 
This is a modification of the system used for many years for the 
lighting of country houses and isolated places. The nature of the 
illuminant will not permit of compression so that the generating 
plant must be carried on the car. In point of fact each lamp gen- 
erates its own supply. It is known as the Frost system, and was ex- 
tensively used on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The apparatus is com- 
paratively simple, and consists of a strong, stamped copper case, 
packed with wicking that is saturated with gasolene. Air is forced 
through this mass, and, under proper automatic regulation, is fed 
to the lamp in the form of saturated vapor. The heat of the products 
of combustion is utilized to raise and maintain the temperature of 
the carburetter at a point where the gas will be readily generated 
and yet not in excess of the consumption. Should this occur and 
the pressure rise, an escape is provided for by a safety valve. 
Various forms of burners have been used with these lamps. With 
an improved form of burner consuming about 4 oz. of gasolene and 
1.75 cu. ft. of air per hour the illumination obtained is about 80 
candle-power. Four such lamps are ordinarily placed in a car. 

Acelylene gas has been introduced for car lighting within the 
last five years. The first discovery of carbide of calcium and its 
property of generating an illuminating gas of a high quality at once 
started a series of experiments that have resulted in the production 
of an apparatus that apparently meets the requirements of railroad 
service. These requirements are, in part, that excessive pressure 
shall not be developed in the reservoir; that the generation of the 
gas shall cease when the consumption is stopped; that there shall 
be no danger of explosions, and that, in case of accident, the car- 
bide shall not be flooded with water. These seem to have been met, 
and the apparatus is now being introduced to a limited extent. 
Each car is fitted with its own generator, which carries a fixed 
amount of carbide, and which is fitted with indicators to show the 
time during which it can be depended upon to furnish light. One 
pound of carbide will furnish about 5 cu. ft. of gas, and the light pro- 
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qualité commengait de suite une série d’expériments, qui résul- 
taient dans la production d’un appareil qui répond évidemment aux 
besoins du service des chemins de fer. Ces exigences sont partielle- 
ment: qu’une pression excessive ne doit pas étre développée dans 
les réservoirs, que la génération du gaz doit céder quand la con- 
sommation a fini, qu’il n’y doit pas avoir des dangers d’explosions 
et que le carbide ne doit pas étre inondé par l’eau au cas d’accident. 
Il semble qu’on a abouti et on est en train d’introduire l’appareil 
d’une extension limitée. Chaque voiture est pourvu d’un généra- 
teur qui contient une certaine quantité de carbide et est munie 
d’un indicateur montrant pour combien de temps il fournira de 
la lumiére. Une livre de carbide (453 g) produira environ 5 pieds 
earrés de gaz (4,645 centimétres carrés) et la lumiére produite est 
trés claire et blanche. Des épreuves photométriques font voir que 
35 puissances de bougie peuvent étre obtenues d’une consommation 
d’un demi pied carré (464.5 centimétres carrés) par heure. 


Le gaz acétyléne n’est pas encore en usage assez longtemps 
pour qu’on puisse déterminer quelle forme l’appareil aura finale- 
ment. L’appareil pour la génération du gaz aux wagons évite 
maintenant tous les inconvénients d’odeur et de disposition des 
résidus du carbide, mais il y a encore de certains dangers dans 
tous les appareils qu’on a construits jusqu’a présent. Le systéme de 
magasinage, employant des cylindres chargés dans un établisse- 
ment central, a été employé avec succés. Ces cylindres sont rem- 
plis de plaques en asbeste saturés avec acétone, un liquide sans 
couleur, semblable & l’alcohol et qui a la faculté remarquable d’ab- 
sorber 300 volumes de gaz acétyléne 4 une pression de 180 Ibs. (85 
kilos). En la pression le gaz devient complétement libre. L’effet 
des plaques en asbeste est de localiser l’explosion sans danger de 
faire sauter les réservoires. Les tubes, soupapes de siireté, lampes, 
etc., sont 4 peu prés les mémes que pour le systéme « Pintsch.» 


Le gaz acétyléne jouera probablement sous peu un rdéle im- 
portant dans l’éclairage des voitures. I] peut étre employé éco- 
nomiquement pour enrichir le gaz « Pintsch,» vu que la puissance 
d’éclairage de ce dernier est doublée par une addition de 20 pour 
cent de gaz acétyléne. Si le calcul de coat est basé sur la puis- 
sance de bougie du mélange, l’addition du gaz acétyléne n’augmente 
pas le cotit de l’éclairage; il est naturellement plus cofiteux que 
les systémes « Frost » ou « Pintsch,» s’ils sont employés sans l’acé- 
tyléne. 

La derniére méthode, et celle qui a été restrainte jusqu’a pré- 
sent 4 des trains de luxe, est l’électricité. Depuis quelques années 
il y a des trains spéciaux sur quelques réseaux des Etats-Unis 
€quipés avec des lumiéres électriques. On n’a pas prétendu de 
faire des économies comparé avec le gaz, l’éclairage a l’électricité 
coitant presque toujours plus cher. Son application dans la plu- 
part des cas est telle que la quantité de lumiére électrique fournie 
est plus petite que celle du gaz et, en effet, du point de vue des 
voyageurs, l’électricité n’est pas du tout désirable comme éclairage 
de voitures. 


Trois systémes sont en emploi: Les accumulateurs, le dynamo, 
ma par l’essieu de la voiture, avec des accumulateurs pour fournir 
le courant si la voiture est arrétée, et un wagon spécial avec un 
dynamo pour fournir du courant au tfain avec des accumulateurs 
auxiliaires sur chaque voiture pour maintenir les lumiéres dans 
des voitures détachées. Inutile de dire beaucoup au sujet de ce 
qu’on a fait regardant ces trois systémes. Ils ont les variations 
usuelles dans les détails de manipulation, dans l’arrangement des 
lampes et la quantité de lumiére fournie. Il] va sans dire que cela 
ne se rapporte pas aux voitures des chemins de fer électriques, qui 
sont généralement brillamment éclairées 4 des lampes électriques, 
la lumiére excédant considérablement celle des voitures éclairées 
au gaz ou a l’huile. La tendance générale se dirige vers l’éclairage 
électrique des voitures des chemins de fer & vapeur, malgré les 
dépenses plus élevées, quoique le gaz d’huile est en usage trés 
€étendu et beaucoup de temps écoulera avant qu’il sera supplanté 
dans les voitures des chemins de fer 4 vapeur. 


Quant au chauffage des voitures il y a eu trois pas importants 
dans le développement des systémes respectifs. Les premiers 
efforts de chauffer les wagons de voyageurs furent faits avec des 
étuves brilant du bois, du charbon ou de la houille. La forme et 
le placement des étuves dépendaient des fabricants et des com- 
pagnies dans les wagons desquelles elles furent mises. Dans quel- 
ques cas on employait deux étuves, une 4 chaque bout du wagon 
prés de la porte; mais si l’on voulait faire des économies on 
placait l’étuve:au milieu de la voiture, enlevant deux siéges pour 
faire de la place. Dans aucune partie de la voiture se trouva-t-on 
confortable; prés de 1’étuve il faisait trop chaud et 4 quelque dis- 
tance on avait trop froid. Si la porte fut ouverte, la température 
Daissa immédiatement, et l’on essayait beaucoup de différents types 
d’étuves, mais sans succés, étant donné que le principe était entiére- 
ment faux. 

Dans les derniers «60» on introduisait le chauffeur « Baker » 
@ eau chaude circulante et le deuxiéme pas en avant était fait. 
C’était un grand perfectionnement de la méthode de chauffer par 
rayonnement direct d’une étuve. On installait un chauffeur a 
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duced is very bright and white. Photometric tests show that 35 
candle-power can be obtained on a consumption of one-half cubic 
foot per hour. 

Acetylene gas has not as yet been in use long enough to de- 
termine what final form the apparatus used will take. The appara- 
tus for generating gas on the cars has overcome the trouble of odor 
and disposition of the sludge formed by the carbide after it has given 
off the gas, but there is an element of danger in all of the devices yet 
perfected. The storage system using cylinders charged at a cen- 
tral generating plant has been successfully applied. The cylinders 
are packed with discs of asbestos, saturated with acetone, which 
is a colorless liquid resembling alcohol, and which has the remark- 
ably property of absorbing 300 volumes of acetylene gas at 180 Ibs. 
pressure. On relieving the pressure the gas is given off completely. 
The effect of the asbestos discs is to localize any explosion without 
danger of bursting the tanks. The piping, regulating valves, lamps, 
etc., are quite similar to those used in the Pintsch system. 

Acetylene will probably play an important part in the future of 
car lighting. It can be used economically for the enrichment of 
Pintsch gas for, when 20 per cent. is added to that gas its lighting 
power is doubled. And when the calculation of cost is based upon 
the candle-power of the mixture the adition of acetylene does not 
increase the expense of lighting. It is, of course, more expensive 
than the Frost or the Pintsch systems when used as a pure gas. 

The last method of car lighting and one that, up to the present 
time, has been confined to trains de luxe, is electricity. For a num- 
ber of years there have been special trains equipped with electric 
lights on a number of roads in the United States. It has not been 
claimed that there has been any saving in expense as compared 
with gas, in fact, electricity is usually conceded to cost more, but it 
is a good advertisement to secure traffic. As commonly applied it 
does not equal the gas systems in the amount of light. In fact, from 
the passengers’ standpoint it is not altogether a desirable method 
of illumination. 

Three systems are in use: the storage battery, the dynamo 
driven from the car axle, with a storage battery auxiliary to supply 
the current when the car is at rest, and a special car fitted with a 
dynamo to supply current to the train with auxiliary storage bat- 
teries on each car to maintain the lights in detached cars. Little 
need be said regarding what has been done along these lines. There 
are the usual variations in details of manipulation, arrangement of 
lamps and amount of light furnished. Of course, these statements 
do not apply in any way to the cars on electric railways, which 
are usually brilliantly lighted with electric lamps, the amount of 
illumination far exceeding that of the ordinary gas or oil-lighted 
coach. The general tendency is toward electric lighting for steam 
railroad cars, despite the fact of expense, although oil gas is in such 
wide use that it will be a long time before it is supplanted on the 
cars of the steam railroads. 

There have been three important steps in the development of 
the present systems of car heating. The first attempts at heating 
passenger cars were made with stoves burning wood or hard or 
soft coal. The form and location of the stoves depended on the 
maker and the road on which the cars were run. In some cases two 
stoves were used, one at each end of the car near the doors; but 
if there was a tendency to be economical, one stove was placed in 
the center of the car, two seats being removed to make room for it. 
No part of a car heated in this way was really comfortable. Near 
the stove it was too hot, and a little distance away it was too cold. 
The opening of the doors caused the temperature to drop imme- 
diately. Many types of stoves were tried, but with little success, 
since the principle was entirely wrong. 

In the late sixties the Baker hot-water circulating heater was. 
introduced, and this marked the second step in advance. It was a 
great improvement over the method heating by direct radiation from 
a stove. As applied, one heater was placed at the end of each car, 
and to it was attached a circulating pipe, extending along the sides 
and beneath the seats. Water, warmed in a coil in the fire-box of the 
heater, circulated through these pipes, returned to the source of sup- 
ply, was reheated and flowed on in .a continuous cycle. The opera- 
tion of this heater was very satisfactory. It effected an even distri- 
bution of heat throughout the car; wide variations of temperature 
were prevented, and the stove gradually disappeared. It was, how- 
ever, possessed of some disadvantages. It required more or less 
attention from the trainmen, and this it did not always receive. In 
the case of an accident and the overturning of the car, the coals scat- 
‘ered from its fire-box were apt to set fire to the woodwork. This 
led to the production of a fireproof heater, in which, by the over- 
turning of the car, the fire was put out. 

This type of car-heating apparatus was in quite general use up to 
the time of the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
About that time there were a few accidents in which the cars caught 
fire, presumably from the heaters, and this aroused public sentiment 
against the “car stove,” with the result that a large number of de- 
vices were proposed for heating the cars with steam taken from the 
locomotive. As soon, or, perhaps, even before these new devices 
were perfected, a regulation was issued by the Interstate Commerce 
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y attachait un tube a circulation qui s’6- 
tendait toute la longueur de la voiture au-dessous des siéges. De 
eau chauffée dans un serpentin dans la bofte a feu du chauffeur 
circulait par les tubes, retournait au chauffeur, était réchauffée 
et recommengait sa circulation. Cette maniére de chauffage était 
trés satisfaisante; elle effectuait une distribution égale de cha- 
leur dans la voiture; des variations grandes et rapides de tem- 
pérature étaient évitées et l’étuve disparait graduellement. Mais 
tout de méme il y avait quelques désavantages dans ce systéme, en 
ce qu'il demandait plus ou moins d’attention de la part du_per- 
sonnel du train, qui manquait souvent. En cas d’accident, et si 
la voiture fut bouleversée, les charbons bralants tombaient de la 
boite a feu et ils pouvaient facilement mettre le feu au bois de la 
voiture. Ce danger occasionna la construction d’un chauffeur ré- 
fractaire dans lequel les feu s’éteignit lorsque la voiture fut boule- 
versée, 


chaque bout du wagon et y 


Ce genre de chauffage était en usage général jusqu’a la fonda- 
tion de la «Interstate Commerce Commission.» A ce temps il y 
avait quelques accidents oi les wagons furent enflammés par les 
chauffeurs et ce fait éveilla un fort sentiment du peuple contre ce 
genre de chauffage, résultant en beaucoup de dessins employant 
de la vapeur de la locomotive pour chauffer les voitures. Aussit6t 
que ces nouveaux appareils furent perfectionnés, ou méme avant, 
la « Interstate Commerce Commission» émit une régulation de- 
mandant l'abolition des chauffeurs individuels de toutes les voi- 
tures qui servaient dans l'état. Ceci accélerait l’adoption des 
appareils au chauffage par vapeur, les systémes inférieurs furent 
démontés et les compagnies des chemins de fer se dépéchaient 
d'installer de bons syst®mes dont l’application est maintenant 
générale, 

Ces systémes comprennent le chauffage direct par la vapeur, 
chauffage par la circulation de l’eau qui est chauffée dans une 
cuve par la vapeur prise de la locomotive, ce qui est connu comme 
le systéme indirect, une combinaison de ces deux dans laquelle 
la vapeur est admis aux tubes de circulation, et un systéme d’é- 
chappement dans lequel la circulation entre la locomotive et le 
dernier wagon est maintenue par une pompe &A vide sur le tender. 
De ces quatre méthodes on emploie le plus probablement la méthode 
indirecte. Elle a l’avantage de maintenir dans les tubes de chauf- 
fage une température égale qui peut étre réglée suivant les con- 
ditions du temps. L’objection principale qu’on a contre la méthode 
directe est que les tubes doivent avoir au moins une température 
de 212° F. (100° C.) quand ils sont en usage et cela est trop pour 
étre confortable pendant qu’il fait beau temps. Le contréle de la 
chaleur avec le systéme indirect est bien simple et s’effectue de 
Vintérieur de la voiture. Une seule ligne de tube allant tout le 
long du train, munie de couplage de tuyeau entre les wagons et 
de petits accessoires pour le coulage de l’eau de condensation, ainsi 
que les cuves de chauffage et les tubes de circulation forment tout 
Tappareil. : 

Quant aux dépenses d’opération il est 
marché d’employer la locomotive comme source de vapeur que 
des chauffeurs individuels sur chaque wagon. La combustion de 
la houille est une meilleure et l’on évite les dépenses inévitables 
pour les petits chauffeurs individuels ainsi que la saleté et les 
inconvénients d’entretien inséparables d’eux. Des observations 
faites lorsque la température était au-dessous de zéro ont démon- 
tré qu’environ 60 Ibs. (27.20 kilos) de vapeur sont condensées par 
heure pour maintenir une température de 70° F. (21° C.) dans la 
voiture. Si l’on suppose que l’évaporation A la locomotive est de 
7 Ibs. (3.17 kilos) d’eau par livre (453 g) de houille, la consomma- 
tion de cette derniére sera un peu plus que 814 Ibs. (38% kilos) 
par heure. Cette quantité varie naturellement suivant les condi- 
tions du temps, mais les chiffres donnés peuvent bien servir comme 
base pour un calcul. Le chauffage A vapeur venant de la locomo- 
tive est maintenant la pratique établie américaine et continuera 
probablement aussi longtemps que les locomotives & vapeur seront 
en usage. Il est naturel que cette méthode impose des dépenses 
et que l’effet sur la chaudiére cause quelquefois des retards par 
suite de la manque de vapeur. Ceci a encouragé des expériments 
pour utiliser de la vapeur é6puisée par la locomotive et la pompe 
pour les freins pneumatiques, et quelques de ces expériments pro- 
mettent de succés; mais actuellement la grande majorité des voi- 
tures sur les chemins de fer américains est chauffée par la vapeur 
venant directement de la chaudiére de la locomotive et qui est 
reguidée A travers du train aprés étre réduite & une pression d’en- 
viron 30 lbs. (1314 kilos). 

Le détail le plus ennuyeux dans le dessin et la construction des 
voitures est celui d'une bonne ventilation, et il n’y a que quelques 
peu d’années qu’on commenca Aa installer les premiéres voitures 
pourvues d’une ventilation. La plupart des efforts dans cette di- 
rection n’ont pas eu de succés. Dans les premiers jours des voi- 
tures a toit bas des ventilateurs A jalousies furent construites aux 
cétés, au-dessus ou entre les fenétres pour laisser entrer de lair 
frais, mais elles admettaient également du froid en hiver et de la 
poussiére en été et elles étaient pire qu’inutiles. Quand on intro- 
duisait le toit vofité, les fenétres aux cétés des vofites furent ar- 


probablement meilleur 
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Commission requiring the abolition of the individual heater from 
all cars used in interstate traffic. This hastened the adoption of 
steam-heating apparatus, the inferior systems were thrown out, and 
the railroads quickly settled on a few systems that have since re- 
ceived extensive application. 

These systems include direct heating with steam; heating with 
water circulation, the water being heated in a drum or jacket by 
steam taken from the engine, which is known as the indirect sys- 
tem; a combination of the two, in which the steam is admitted to 
the circulating pipes; and an exhaust system by which a circulation 
is maintained between the engine and the rear car by a vacuum 
pump placed on the tender. 

Of the four the one most extensively used is probably the in- 
direct method. It has the advantage of maintaining in the heating 
pipes a uniform temperature which may be regulated and varied 
to suit weather conditions. The principal objection to the direct 
method is that the steam pipes, when in use, must have a tempera- 
ture of at least 212 deg.; and in mild weather this is far too high for 
comfort. The control of the heat with the indirect system is very 
simple, and is effected from the interior of the car. A single line 
of pipe running the length of the train, fitted with hose couplings 
between the cars and suitable drips and traps for the water of con- 
densation together with the heating drums and circulating pipes, 
comprises the whole apparatus. 

As for the expense of operation, it is cheaper to use the loco- 
motive as a source of supply than to use the individual heater on 
each car. The coal can be burned to better advantage besides saving 
the expense connected with small detached heaters, with the dirt and 
trouble of maintenance inseparable from them, Actual observations 
taken in freezing weather have shown that about 60 Ibs. of steam is 
condensed per hour in order to maintain a temperature of 70 deg. 
I. in the car. If the rate of evaporation at the locomotive be taken 
as 7 Ibs. of water per lb. of coal, the consumption of the latter will 
be a little more than 814 lbs. per hour. This quantity varies widely 
with the weather conditions, but the figures given can be used as a 
fair basis of estimate. 

Steam heating from the locomotive is now the accepted Ameri- 
can practice, and will probably continue to be so as long as locomo- 
tives continue to be used at the head of the train. It does, of 
course, entail some expense, and is sometimes such a drain upon 
the boiler that trains are delayed because of a shortage of steam, 
It is this that has encouraged the trial of various systems utilizing 
the exhaust from the engines and the air-brake pump, some of 
which give fair promise of success. But for the present the great 
majority of cars on American railroads are heated by live steam 
taken from the locomotive boiler and carried back through the train 
after being reduced to a pressure of about 30 Ibs. 

By far the most troublesome detail of car design and construc- 
tion is provision for proper and adequate ventilation, and, up to. 
within a few years ago, there were few if any cars in service in 
which such provision had been made. Most of the efforts which 
have been made in this direction have been failures or indifferently 
successful. In the early days of the low-roofed car, slatted ven- 
tilators were built in the sgdes, above or between the windows to- 
admit fresh air, but they admitted cold air in winter and dust and 
cinders in summer, and were worse than useless. When the clere- 
story or deck roof was introduced, the windows at the side of the 
deck were arranged to open and aid the ventilation, and this was a 
great improvement over the slatted openings in the sides of the car. 
The window sash was hinged on a vertical axis, and opened at the 
rear end so that when the car was in motion the air trailing along 
the roof drew out the foul air inside the car by creating a vacuum 
behind the sash. This is substantially the only provision for ven- 
tilation in the great majority of the cars now running on American 
railroads, although it is sometimes supplemented by exhaust hood 
ventilators in the roof. The principle is entirely that of exhausting 
the foul air with no provision for the admission of fresh air in 
proper quantities or at the proper points in the car. Fresh air 
comes in through the cracks around the windows and end doors 
and through the toilets carrying with it foul odors, dust and cinders. 

While most of the experimental work which has been done has 
been to improve ventilation by modifying the arrangement of the 
deck sash, there have been more ambitious projects attempted in 
which the air was forced in to the car, and after being filtered 
and washed, was cooled or heated according to the season. These: 
schemes, though based on correct principles, usually involve such a 
complication of apparatus as to render them impracticable for gen- 
eral service, and the railroads in general have been content to use 
various methods of exhaust ventilation as being the best available. 


The air in passenger, parlor and sleeping cars has been often 
analyzed and found to be wanting in freshness. Without entering 
into the details of the investigations that have been made, it nas 
been found from “early tests and analyses of the air in ordinary 
passenger cars and sleeping cars, that only from one-sixth to one- 
tenth of the air necessary to maintain good hygienic conditions 
passed through the car.” A scientific analysis of the conditions- 
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rangées pour permettre qu’on les ouvre, ce qui était un _ perfec- 
tionnement important. Le cadre de ces fenétres était supporté 
par un treuil vertical et ouvert vers l’arriére, de fagon que, si la 
voiture était en mouvement, le courant d’air passant le long du 
toit emmenait l’air mauvais dans l’intérieur des voitures. Ceci 
est en effet le seul appareil de ventilation dans la plupart des 
voitures qui sont en service en Amérique, mais quelquefois il est 
supplémenté par des ventilateurs-aspirateurs au toit. Le principe 
est simplement d’enlever l’air mauvais sans aucune provision pour 
l’admission de lair frais en quantités suffisantes ou a des endroits 
adaptés. De l’air frais entre par les fissures autour des fenétres 
et portes et par la toilette, amenant en méme temps des odeurs mau- 
vaises et de la poussiére. 

Tandis que la plupart des travaux expérimentaux qu’on a fait 
avait pour but de modifier l’arrangement des fenétres du toit, on 
a essayé des projets plus ambitieux pour forcer de l’air dans la 
voiture aprés avoir été filtré et purifié et refroidi ou chauffé, sui- 
vant la saison. Ces plans, malgré qu’ils soient basés sur des prin- 
cipes corrects, nécessitent généralement des appareils trop com- 
pliqués pour étre pratiques, et les chemins de fer se sont restreints 
a des ventilations mentionnées ci-haut, étant les meilleures sous 
tous les points de vue. 

L’air dans les voitures des voyageurs, les wagons-salons et 
wagons-lits a été analysé trés souvent et l’on a trouvé que la 
fraicheur lui manque. Sans entrer dans les détails de ces investiga- 
tions, il soit mentionné qu’on a constaté que seulement un sixiéme 
ou un dixiéme de l’air nécessaire pour maintenir de bons condi- 
tions hygiéniques passait par les voitures. 


Une analyse scientifique démontrait en plus que, si 60 per- 
sonnes sont & transporter dans une voiture contenant 4,000 pieds 
carrés (371,61 métres carrés) d’espace, il sera nécessaire de faire 
passer environ 180,000 pieds carrés (16722 métres carrés) de lair 
par heure par la voiture. De faire ceci dans les climats septen- 
trionaux et de maintenir une température de 70° F. (21° C.) de- 
manderait d’enlever une quantité prohibitive de vapeur de la 
locomotive. 

Les exigences d’un systéme parfait de ventilation sont de fournir 
une quantité suffisante de l’air frais pour répondre aux besoins des 
voyageurs et lampes, de purifier l’air de la poussiére et de la fumée, 
de faire la ventilation marcher continuellement soit que la voiture 
soit en mouvement dans toute direction, soit qu’elle soit arrétée, 
sans regard & la vélocité ou direction du vent, de permettre un 
échappement constant au-dessus des lampes pour débarrasser la 
voiture des produits de combustion et pour éviter que les lampes 
fument et de chauffer l’air venant d’en dehors de maniére que |’in- 
térieur de la voiture soit confortable & tout temps. Si l’on s’aper- 
coit bien des difficultés il n’est pas étonnant que seulement partie 
du probléme est résolue. Il y a quelques années que le chemin de 
fer « Pennsylvania» entreprenait le développement d’un systéme 
de ventilation forcée en connection avec le chauffage. Les détails 
de cet arrangement furent expliqués minutieusement dans la Ratt- 
ROAD GAZETTE du 30 Septembre 1904. Pour répéter briévement, 
cette méthode n’essaye pas de fournir les 180,000 pieds cubiques 
(16722 métres cubiques) par heure, exigés par des conditions 
idéales, mais introduit seulement 60,000 pieds, cubiques (5574 
métres cubiques). L’air est introduit par des capotes dans les coins 
opposés du toit et est guidé dans un passage entre les alléges ex- 
térieures et intermédiaires, le plancher et la paroi. Ensuite il 
monte par des ouvertures dans le plancher, va sur les tubes a va- 
peur, ot il est chauffé, et est déchargé au-dessous des siéges. De 
la gaze et des piéges servent 4 enlever la poussiére, et un plein 
dans la voiture fait l’air se diriger vers les cabinets et les fenétres, 
emmenant de cette facon les mauvaises odeurs et empéchant l’en- 
trée de la poussiére. Le courant d’air des lampes et des ventilateurs 
de lampes est utilisé pour enlever partie de l’air gaté, et de cette 
maniére les trois systémes d’éclairage, de chauffage et de venti- 
lation sont combinés et arrangés de facon qu’ils fonctionnent en- 
semble. Ceci est le meilleur systéme qu’on a employé jusqu’ici dans 
la pratique américaine, malgré qu’il ne fournisse qu’un tiers de 
l’air nécessaire pour une ventilation parfaite, mais il est beaucoup 
meilleure que n’importe quelle autre installation et il y a donc lieu 
de croire que des améliorations suivront. 

En chauffant, de la vapeur de la locomotive est employée in- 
directement pour effectuer une circulation de l’eau chaude; en éclai- 
rant, on emploie des lampes avec de bonne huile et de gaz 
« Pintsch » avec une tendance vers l’emploi du gaz acétyléne et 
Vélectricité; en ventilant, la méthode d’aspirateurs avec le pros- 
pect de substituer le systéme de la ligne « Pennsylvania,» sont les 
moyens typiques et prédominants en emploi sur les chemins de fer 
américains. 

On ne peut pas dire que les fonctionnaires des chemins de fer 
sont entiérement satisfaits avec les résultats obtenus; ils attendent 
toujours des méthodes meilleures, inconnues a présent, et tra- 
vaillent pour atteindre ce but. Les conditions actuelles sont donc 
a regarder comme un état intermédiaire et l’on peut s’attendre a 
des meilleures choses a l’avenir. 
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showed further that if 60 persons are to be carried in a car contain- 
ing 4,000 cu. ft. of space, it is necessary to provide for passing about 
180,000 cu. ft. of air through the car per hour. To do this in the 
northern climate and maintain the temperature inside the car at 
70 deg. F. would require a prohibitive amount of heat to be drawn 
from the locomotive. 

The requirements of a perfect system of ventilation are briefly, 
to supply a sufficient quantity of fresh air to meet the needs of pas- 
sengers and lamps; to clear the air of dust and smoke; to have the 
ventilation act continuously whether the car is in motion in either 
direction, or standing, regardless of the velocity or course of the 
wind; to permit a constant outflow over the lamps to free the car of 
the products of combustion and prevent the lamps from smoking, 
and to heat this outside air so that the interior of the car will be 
comfortable at all times. When the difficulties of the problem are 
realized it is small wonder that only a partial solution has been 
realized. 

A number of years ago the Pennsylvania Railroad undertook the 
development of a system of forced ventilation in connection with 
the heating system. The details of the arrangement were fully de- 
scribed in the Railroad Gazette, September 30, 1904. Briefly re- 
capitulated the method makes no attempt to supply the 180,000 cu. 
ft. per hour demanded by ideal conditions, but introduces only 60,000 
cu. ft. The air is taken in at hoods at diagonally opposite the 
corners of the roof, and is carried down to a passage between the 
outside and intermediate sills, the floor and the lining. Thence it 
rises through openings in the floor, passes over the steam pipes 
where it is heated, and is discharged under the seats near the aisie. 
Gauze and catch-traps serve to remove the dust and cinders, while 
the existence of a plenum in the car tends to make the air flow 
toward the closets and window openings, thus carrying out foul odors 
and preventing the entrance of dust. The draught of the lamp and 
the lamp ventilators is utilized to exhaust the vitiated air in part, 
and thus the three systems of lighting, heating and ventilation are 
combined and made to act together. This is the best system that has 
thus far been applied in American practice, even though it supplies 
but one-third the amount of air that perfect ventilation demands, but 
it is much better than anything that has gone before, and gives 
promise of better things to come. 

With this rough outline of the course of and present conditions 
of American practice, a resumé of the whole subject of heating, 
lighting and ventilation may be made. 

In heating, steam from the locomotive is used indirectly to 
effect ‘a hot-water circulation; in lighting the use of high-grade 
oil lamps and Pintsch gas, with a tendency toward the use of acety- 
lene and electricity; in ventilation, the exhaust method, with the 
prospects of a substitution of the Pennsylvania system, are the 
typical and predominating means in use on American roads, 

To say that railroad officers are entirely satisfied with the re- 
sults heretofore obtained would be unwarranted, for all are looking 
for “something better than they have known,” and are working to 
that end. Hence present conditions may be regarded merely as a 
stage in the evolution of the past, and may be taken as a promise 
that the future has still better things in store. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 





The necessities of war have led to a great decrease in the Russian 
appropriations for railway construction. No less than $38,000,000 
was diverted from the appropriations for railroads and other trans- 
portation enterprises for last year; and for 1905, the entire ap- 
propriation for these purposes is but $39,500,000—the least for many 
years. So much rolling stock has been diverted to the Siberian 
railroad that the European lines were very much belated in hand- 
ling the enormous crop of last year; and orders for deliveries this 
year will not bring up the equipment to the amount on hand at 
the end of 1903. 





The railroads, in spite of their disabilities, carried an unpre- 
cedented amount of grain in Russia last year, the exports for the 
five months ending with December, having been 5,610,000 tons in 
1904, against 4,730,000 in 1908, an increase of 18 per cent. The ex- 
ports are not all carried to the border by rail, but by far the larger 
part of them are. 





The Italian minister of public works, who will soon have the 
responsibility of the working of the railroads of the country, last 
January called together the representatives of Italian locomotive 
and car works, and discussed with them the practicability of their 
furnishing some $40,000,000 worth of rolling stock within the next 
five years. Heretofore a large part of the orders have gone to 
foreign works, as the Italian bids were something like 25 per cent. 
higher. By assuring the home works large orders for so long a 
period it is hoped that they may be able to make prices lower than 
heretofore. 
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Compressed Air.—The_ Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Drill Company, New York, have just issued 
a pamphlet entitled “The Central Air Plant.” 
It describes in detail the central compressed 
air power plant and distribution system ef 
the Cleveland Stores Company. Not only is 
a detailed description of the mechanical fea 
tures of the plant given, but the financial 
advantages to be gained are also strongly set 
forth. The pamphlet closes with a brief de 
scription of the central compressed air 
power plants installed by the Ingersoll-Ser- 
geant Co, for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tunnels, New York. 


Drill Grinders.—Catalogue No. 90 of the 
Wilmarth & Morman Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has just been issued. It is largely de 
voted to the “New Yankee” drill grinder, and 
illustrates 16 styles of this interesting ma- 
chine, as well as describing additional styles, 
There is a prefatory note “About Drills”; 
also some other tools are included, among 
them a reamer grinder, arbor press and fric- 
tion countershaft. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Chilled Car Wheels. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14, 1905, 
To tne Eprror or Tuk RAmroav Gazerre: 

Among the conclusions drawn by Mr, 
Muhifeld in his interesting communication 
on “Cast Iron Wheels,” published in your 
issue of May 5, he states: 

Kirst.—That a new design of chilled wheel 
for heavy service is desirable, 

Second,—That the use of uniformly good 
material, proper foundry practice and pro 
cess is necessary, 

Third.—That more severe specifications 
and tests will insure better endurance and 
safety, 

The other conclusions arrived at refer to 
the operation and construction of cars rather 
than to the design and manufacture of 
wheels. Mr. Muhlfeld closes by saying that 
a construction such as he recommends might 
bring the cast-iron wheel to such a. state 
of perfection as would make its use prac 
licable, safe, efficient and economical in con- 
nection with the heaviest capacity locomo 
tive and car equipment. Speaking from the 
standpoint of considerable experience in the 
use and manufacture of chilled wheels, the 
writer does not quite agree with all of the 
conclusions given, for the following reasons: 

The present standard design of double- 
plate chilled wheels has been evolved from 
many types by long experience, and has been 
found equal to heavy service when made and 
used under proper conditions. Two import- 
ant illustrations of this fact are given be- 
low in results obtained by two railroads 
which were practically the first and have 
been the largest users of 50-ton cars. 

One illustration shows the result 
large number of wheels used under 50-ton 
‘ars, and enables comparison from the stand- 
point of a large number of wheels is service 
under such equipment. The other illustra- 
tion shows the actual cause of removal for 
every wheel removed out of a special lot 
of 400 wheels placed under a test lot of 50- 
ton cars. The design of wheel used in both 
cases was practically the same, the only dif- 
ference being a small increase in weight of 
wheel used under the lot of 50 cars. The de- 
sign followed was developed by many years 
of service with such changes from year to 
year as proved valuable and necessary. The 
principal charge in the design during a_pe- 


on a 
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riod of ten years or more is in the thickness 
of material throughout the wheels, the use 
of curved instead of ogee brackets, and the 
extension of double plates and shortening of 


single plates consequent on use of larger 
axles, 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erle — Railroad. 


Covering upwards of 40,000 wheels In service 
under 50-ton cars during a period of elght years. 
The number in service gradually increasing each 
year to the total named : 

When the Carnegie Steel Company about 1897, 
made the first design for 50-ton cars the writer 
was asked to submit designs for chilled wheels 
sultable for such service. The design proposed, 
which was adopted, provided an Increase of about 
20 per cent, in weight over standard sections, the 
shortening of single plate and extension of double 
plates nearer tread, This on account of the In 
crease In diameter of axles used, 

The wheels were made of specially selected qual- 
ities of charcoal fron, As the 50-ton car. equip 
ment for the Bessemer Railroad was increased 
from year to year, the same kind of special wheel 
was used until the total number tn service now 
exceeds 40,000 wheels, and cars under construce- 
tion on which the same wheels are being used will 
increase this total to 60,000, 

The removals claimed under guarantee for the 
quarter January 1 to March 31, 1905, are as fol 
lows, and the percentage of same does not vary 
to any extent from other periods, the total re- 
movals on which claims were made under guar 
antee being about 1 per cent. of total wheels in 
service, 

Causes of Removal, 
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Warped .. 
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These removals during a pertod of three months 
amount to one-quarter of L per cent, of the total 
number of wheels In service, or at the rate of 1 
per cent, per annum, which is a very good record 
for wheels in any kind of service. 

Pennsylvania Rallroad, 

Results of 400 special wheels put in’ service 
under fifty 50-ton cars about Mareh, 1901, on spe 
celal tests made by Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Total removals for all causes up to Feb, 20, 1905, 

Causes due to brake service: 
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7 
‘ 
Total removals for all cnauses............. 17 
Total removals, brake sliding excepted, ... 119 
Cause of withdrawal not reported. . 16 


It may be seen that out of a total of 400 test 
or about 80 per cent., were removed for all causes, 
and that out of this 80 per cent. that 54 wheels, or 
wheels put in service as stated that 119 wheels, 
about one-half of the total number removed, for all 
eauses except brake sliding, were removed on ac 
count of “shelled out,” “sharp flange’ and “hollow 
tread’; causes arising from brake service or other 
conditions for which makers would not in any case 
be held responsible. It may be noted that after 
four years of service under 50-ton cars that 70 per 
cent, of the total wheels in service had not been 
removed for any cause. Other cases showing stm 
ilar results could be given to prove that the chilled 
wheel properly made is not only fully equal to any 
requirement for 50-ton service, but that it is in 
deed supertor to any type of wheel for such serv 
ice. The great necessity, however, is that wheels 
should be properly made out of proper material, 
and the quicker present practice ts) changed to 
bring about that condition, the sooner relief will 
be obtained from the difficulties that now attend 
the manufacture and use of wheels that are not 
equal to the service. 

Mr. Muhlfeld names the principal causes 
of failure under locomotive and_ freight 
equipment as flange breakage, broken plates 
and broken rims. No particular failures for 
these defects have occurred in the cases il- 
lustrated. A very few wheels out of the 
total number were removed for causes which 
might have led up to such failures, but the 
removals for all causes out of a total of 
50,000 wheels in service for a period of four 
to five years have been normal. The broad 
fact that the service obtained from these 
wheels was fully up to the average service 
obtained from chilled wheels under ordinary 
and lighter equipment, goes to show that 
exception can be fairly taken to the state- 
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ment made by Mr. Muhlfeld. He also refers 
to a different arrangement of plates and 
brackets and the possible location of plates 
nearer to outside of rim as a remedy. ‘The 
writer has studied these particular questions 
for many years, and has found that the loca- 
tion of plates nearer outside of rim induces 
rather than prevents cracking of plates, 
brackets, ete., under brake heating. 

It would appear that in severe brake heat- 
ing, the flange, which does not heat equally 
with tread of wheel, retards expansion of 
inside of wheel, and that with plates prop- 
erly curved and located in center of tread 


the wheel can expand more readily and 
cracking of plates and brackets can be 
avoided. In such construction the outside 


portion of tread can expand without strain- 
ing the plates so much as with plates nearer 
to outside of rim. As to the location of plates 
nearer outside of tread preventing breakage 
of rim, no particular trouble has been ex- 
perienced from such breakage in the cases 
illustrated, or in any other experience with 
similar design of wheel. 

It is most necessary to proceed with great 
care in changes of the design and section 
of chilled wheels, and to ascertain by thor- 
ough trials whether the remedy sought by 
such changes can be readily obtained, and 
whether unsatisfactory conditions of service 
are not due to other causes. 

With the second conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Muhlfeld, the writer fully agrees and 
will be glad to share with other wheel 
makers the results that could be obtained by 
the use of good material, proper foundry pro- 
cess and practice. The difficulty in this re- 
spect has been and igs now, that while many 
operating railroad officials advocate such 
practice, it is only possible where a price is 
paid for wheels that will enable it to be car- 
ried out, and it is altogether impossible as 
long as wheel orders are placed at prices 
that make such practice impossible, 

At present the wheel makers are between 
two fires, one caused by increasing severity 
of tests, specifications, and guarantee, the 
other, the . unwillingness of purchasing 
agents to pay a price for wheels which will 
enable makers to better the quality of wheels 
to meet the increasing demands in service. 
The usual result is that wheel makers 
who are willing to take the greatest risk in 
guarantee and tests, establish to a consider- 
able extent the practice for those who would 
like to stand out for better quality, and of 
necessity better prices. 

It is hardly correct, however, to say that 
the wheel maker who is willing to accept 
any condition of test and guarantee ‘takes 
the risks.” He ineurs the liability of pay- 
ing two dollars per wheel in case of failure. 
The railroad takes the balance of the risk 
and expense, and there is no doubt that in 
many cases that balance has been greater 
than the cost of the entire wheel supply. In 
the two cases illustrated herewith the price 
paid for wheels did permit the use of good 
material and practice. 

The third conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
Muhlfeld is that more severe specifications, 
guarantee, inspections and tests will insure 
proper endurance, mileage and safety. There 
is no doubt that some railroads are com- 
pelling and have compelled wheel makers 
to make wheels with more reference to pass- 
ing specifications and tests than to meeting 
conditions of service. 

The present thermal test does not repre- 
sent service conditions, much as it may have 
done to prevent cracking of plates from 
brake heating. The change from normal 
temperature of treads to five or six hundred. 
degrees in a few seconds, is not a condition 
found in service, and causes a strain at an 
entirely different part of wheel from that 
induced by brake heating. In the latter case 
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heating exterids further into plates and 
cracking occtur's at the junction of single and 
double plate. -In the case of thermal test, 
the more severe the test the nearer the point 
of strain is brought to the tread and failure 
occurs close to the tread if at all. A simple 
proof of this fact can be found by placing 
one’s hand on the single plate of any wheel 
when the thermal test is applied after the 
band of molten metal is poured around the 
wheel; it can be readily seen that heating 
of tread extends but a very short distance 
into the single plate during the period that 
the test is in force. 

Much might be said on the results of in- 
crease in severity of drop tests, and the 
changes that have taken place in material 
used and in practice of making chilled 
wheels in consequence of the increase in the 
drop test, but space will hardly admit of 
discussion of that subject. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the 
increase in severity of drop tests has led 
in some cases to the use of material in wheel 
making that were better absent so far as 
endurance and breakage of flanges is cou- 
cerned. Reasonable and proper specifica- 
tions and tests should of course be provided, 
but’ to radically increase the severity of test 
does not by any means produce proportion- 
ate results in the ability of wheels to resist 
strains of service. 

The greater portion of failure of wheels 
in heavy car service is no doubt due to the 
number of car wheels that have been put 
under such cars which have been made with- 
out regard to the quality of material used, 
or ability of maker to produce wheels equal 
to the service. The remarkable thing is not 
that such wheels have failed, but that they 
have stood up under the service at all. 
to-day for which a_ price of less than one 
There are plenty of wheels under 50-ton cars 
cent per pound was paid to the maker, Such 
a condition does not leave much room tor 
discussiom of quality, material or practice. 

The difference’ between the cost of a good 
chilled wheel properly made from good ma- 
terial as compared with the cheapest wheel 
of the kind that can be bought is not so 
great as to be prohibitive—it may be $12 
or $15 per car, and when railroads desire 
to secure such wheels, no doubt wheel 
makers will be very glad to furnish them, 

Operating railroad officials can have much 
influence in bringing about this result, and 
it is gratifying to find such men as Mr. Muhl- 
feld taking sufficient interest in the subject 
to bring it before his associates in the man- 
ner that he has done. Pp. H,. GRIFFIN. 


American Railway Association. 

The spring number of the Proceedings of 
this association, which has just been issued, 
contains a list of the railroads of America 
which are members of the International Rail- 
way Congress (82 companies at the time of 
going to press), with the number of delegates 
for the Seventh Session (this year) to 
which each is entitled; a list of the coun- 
tries that have appointed delegates or that 
had expressed their intention of being repre- 
sented; and other information concerning 
the Congress. The number of American 
delegates shown by the list is 446, including 
eight appointed by the American Railway 
Association.* 

I'wenty foreign governments had _ been 
listed and railroads from 27 other foreign 


*In addition to this number the United States 
Government appoints 16, as follows: Vice-Presi- 
dent C. W. Fairbanks; George B. Cortelyou, Post- 
master-General; Paul Morton, Secretary of the 
Navy; Victor H. Metealf, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor; Melville W. 
Fuller, Chief Justice of the United States; Stephen 
B. Elkins, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce; Clarence D, Clark, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Railroads; Wm. 
P. Hepburn, Chairman of the House Committee on 
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countries, making the total number of dele- 
gates expected at that time (April 3), 1,029. 

This number of the proceedings contains 
the train rules for three-track and four- 
track railroads adopted at the April meeting. 
Of these there are six. The most important 
ure those prescribing whistle signals for 
calling in flagmen for four different tracks 
in both directions, and the arrangement of 
tail lights on trains. The calling-in signals 
from the rear are: for track No. 1 five long 
sounds; No. 2, four long; No. 3, five long, 
one short; No. 4, four long, one short. For 
calling in the flagman from the front: on 
track No. 1, one short, five long; No. 2, one 
short, four long; No, 3, one short, five long; 
No. 4, one short, four long, one short. 

A train on a high speed track displays two 
red lights to the rear; on a low speed, or if 
running in the wrong direction on any track, 
a green light on the side next to the high 
speed track “in the direction of the current 
of traffic,’ and a red light on the opposite 
side. Rule No. 1 says that “one of the main 
tracks will be designated as No. 1; additional 
tracks will be numbered therefrom, even 
numbers to the right, odd numbers to the 
left, when facing East or North’; which 
seems to mean that the order is to be (look- 
ing east or north)- 

No. 3 No. 1 No. 2 No. 4 

There was some objection in the meeting 
to the adoption of the tail-lamp rule, on the 
plea that a brakeman might not be able to 
promptly change his lamps on crossing from 
one track to another; but Mr. Schoyer, of 
the Pennsylvania lines, a member of the 
committee, said that it had been found by 
experience that better speed could be main- 
tained and safer operation insured by chang- 
ing the markers. Where the rear car of the 
train is a “blind baggage” the train is 
stopped, if necessary, to allow markers to be 
changed. The committee believed this in- 
convenience to be entirely outweighed by the 
increased safety and facility. The rule was 
unanimously adopted. 

Other things done by the meeting besides 
those reported in our issue of April 14, were 
the adoption of a resolution instructing the 
car service committee to investigate the 
question of per diem rates and report at the 
fall meeting. This was on a motion made 
by a member who desires to have the pres- 
ent rate of 20 cents a day increased. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously, after 
some little opposition from the New Haven 
road. The committee was also instructed 
to report changes, if deemed desirable, in 
rule 6 of the car service rules, which pre- 
scribes the rates to be paid when trains use 
other companies’ lines to avoid washouts, 


etc. It is desired to cover the question of 
responsibility in case of accident to such 
trains. 


The statement of cars equipped with air 
brakes was incorrectly given in our first re- 


port. The number of cars reported as of 
January 1, 1905 was 1,664,813 (on 262 


roads); number fitted with air brakes, 1, 
446,424, or 86.9 per cent. 

The rules for determining the physical and 
educational qualifications of employees in the 
operating department, presented six months 
ago but re-committed, have now been adopt- 
ed and are given in full in the proceedings, 
including blanks for the candidate’s record, 
among which there are diagrams for the sur- 
geon’s notes of bodily defects or deformities, 
and cards of Snellen’s test letters. The rules 


Interstate Commerce: James H. Davidson, Chair- 


House Committee on Railroads and 
Knapp, Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; James R. Garfield, 
Commissioner of Corporations; Gifford Pinchot, 
Chief of Bureau of Forestry, Department of Agri- 
culture; Willard A. Smith, publisher of the fail- 
way Review; A. J. Cassatt, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; Marvin Hughitt, President of 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway; Stuyvesant 
Fish, President of the Illinois Central Railroad. 


man of the 
canals; Martin A, 
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have been but very slightly changed from 
the form in which. they were .printed last 
autumn. Blanks are left in them for each 
road to determine for itself; what men shall 
be examined; how severe shall. be the re-ax- 
amination for acuteness of vision of em- 
ployees already in the service; to whom shall 
be referred candidates whose. eyes do not 
give satisfactory tests, and the number of 
years’ interval that shall be allowed to 
elapse between examinations of an em- 
ployee’s eyes. The equipment for examina- 
tions for acuteness of vision consists of two: 
cards of* Snellen’s letters; a reading test 
card, with matter printed in various sizes: 
of type, and a test spectacle frame with 
A test card showing seftia- 
phores in various positions. may _ be 
used, if desired. The equipment for tests 
for color perception consists of. Holmgren’s 
colored worsteds, as simplified by Dr, Wil- 
liam Thomson, A lantern showing,a number 
of colored lights, which can be varied in size 
and intensity, may be used if desired, For 
aural, tests no equipment is prescribed, but 
a ratchet acoumeter may be used, if desired. 
An employee who has been ——— years.in the 
service, failing to pass the visual test may, 
after having passed a field test successfully, 
if approved by the company’s oculist, be, re- 
tained in the service. ’ soe 

The physical tests, other than those of 
the eyes and ears, must show sufficient 
strength for the performance of the-proposed 
duties; generally satisfactory physical con- 
dition; and ability to speak without seribus 
impediment. The company’s surgeon: “miby” 
be required to make the physical examina- 
tions. The Academy of Railway Surgeons 
has formulated a long list of disqualifying 
defects, and these are printed for informa- 
tion. mena | 

Educational examinations must develop 
ability to read, ability to write, knowlefige 
of the primary rules of arithmetic, when 
the duties of the position require their use; 
and evidence of intelligence sufficient to ‘un- 
derstand the rules. But any of these ‘tests 
may be omitted when known to be unnetes- 
sary. The method of examination is pre- 
scribed as follows: 

The candidate will be required 
a. ‘To read aloud: 

Ist. rom book of rules. 

2d. Written matter in various handwritings. 

od. Time from time-table. 

fil. Time from a waten or clock. 


opaque disk. 
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b. To write: 
Ist. Names of various occupations of rail- 
road service. 
2d. Names of some of the stations on the 


road, and the time some train trrives at 
those stations. 
c. To work given examples in: 
Ist. Addition. 
2d. Substraction. 
sd. Multiplication. 
4th. Division. 
. To indicate intelligence and knowledge of 
language by: 
Ist. Replying, either orally or in writing, to 
questions of a general character. 
2d. Explaining the meaning and application 
of one or more rules prescribing the duties 
of the position sought. 


New Railroad Laws in Minnesota. 


The Legislature of Minnesota, recently ad- 
journed, passed nine acts relating to rail- 
roads (not including the joint resolution re- 
ported in our issue of April 28, directing the 
Railroad Commission to try to secure a re- 
duction of freight rates). 

Chapter 122 requires railroads to report all 
accidents to the Railroad Commission with- 
in reasonable time, not exceeding 60 days. 
The reports and the findings of the commis- 
sion on accidents shall not be subject to pub- 
lic inspection. Whenever a report is re- 
ceived the commission shall forthwith ex- 
amine into the causes of the wreck or cas- 
ualty and order the railroad to do what may 
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‘be necessary to prevent a similar accident; 
and every two years the commission is to 
make a summarized statement, with recom- 
mendations for legislation, if deemed proper. 

Chapter 176 gives the commission juris- 
diction over freight rates. Common carriers 
shall have the right in the first instance to 
make rates; there shall be but one classifica- 
tion in the state. Railroads must post no- 
tices of all changes in tariffs. Tariffs now 
in effect shall be deemed reasonable and 
shall not be changed except on the order or 
approval of the commission. The usual ex: 
ceptions are made concerning goods carried 
free, or at reduced rates, and the list in- 
cludes seed grain. A railroad desiring to 
change a rate must make written applica- 
tion, and the commission must give a hear- 
ing and then deny or grant the application. 
Passenger rates are not affected by this law. 
Provision is made for making emergency 
rates without public hearing; penalty for 
violation of the act, $100 a day. The com: 
mission must keep itself informed as to 
whether the common carriers of the state 
are granting rebates or otherwise failing to 
comply with the law; it may examine books 
and papers, and refusal to produce books is 
a misdemeanor. 

Chapter 177 provides a penalty for giving 
a rebate, or other favor. The penalty is 
$5,000 for each offense. Any person know- 
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eral as in the case of other orders; penalty 
fur non-compliance, $50 a day. 

Chapter 287 requires all passenger trains 
to be bulietined on a biackboard at every sta- 
tion where there is a telegraph office, 20 
minutes before they are due. A passenger 
train not more than 10 minutes late shall 
be deemed to be on time; penalty for viola- 
tion, $25 a day and costs. This chapter 
seems to require the bulletining of all trains 
at all times, both when on time and when 
behind time. 


The New Meridian Station. 





The union station to be built at Meridian, 
Miss., for the Southern, the Mobile & Ohio, 
the New Orleans & North Eastern, the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific, and the Alabama 
Great Southern railroads is designed to be 
as complete and modern as any station in 
the south. Mr. Frank P. Milburn, Columbia, 
S. C., is the architect, and we are indebted to 
him, through the courtesy of Mr. C. C. Har- 
vey, President of the Meridian Terminal 
Company, for the following description. 

The main building will cover an area over 
all of 89 ft. by 169 ft. The two end wings 
will each be 112 ft. 6 in. long, making the 
station proper 394 ft. long. There will be 
a glass-covered concourse 40 ft. wide and the 
full length of the building; and between the 
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and a toilet. It is accessible from all points, 
‘ihe news-stand, parcel-check and telephoue 
booths occupy a corresponding position on 
the opposite side of the waiting room. ‘here 
will be a ladies’ parlor, a men’s smoking 
room, and separate rooms for negroes. ‘hese 
rooms are large and commodious, and each 
is provided with separate toilet rooms iu- 
ished in tile and marble. ‘lhe second floor 
of the main building, except over the gen- 
eral waiting room, will be made into of- 
hces and store rooms. 

‘the baggage room occupies the entire 
right wing, with large checking windows di- 
rectly opposite the general waiting room. 
Both wings will be separated from the main 
building by wide passages. The left wing 
will be taken up with separate lunch rooms 
for white and colored people, a telegraph otf- 
fice, large rooms for the United States mail 
and the Union News Company, and a rest- 
ing room for conductors and trainmen. 

The express department will be separated 
from the main building by a 125-ft. wagon 
space, but will be connected with the con- 
course and umbrella sheds by cement walks, 
and platforms. The express building will be 
50 ft. by 125 ft., the exterior being treated 
the same as the main building. All the plat- 
forms, the concourse, passages, walks, por- 
ticos, etc., around all parts of the premises 
will be of cement and the grounds will be 
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New Union Passenger Station at Meridian, Mississippi. 


ingly receiving rebates, etc., is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Chapter 208 requires railroad companies 
to provide suitable toilet rooms for every 
station waiting-room and to maintain the 
same in a good sanitary condition. 

Chapter 221 makes all mileage tickets (ex- 
cept interchangeable mileage now in use) 
good until used and good for bearer. 

Chapter 252 requires railroads, telegraph 
companies, and other common carriers, to 
use the same name for their stations as the 
name of the city or village, and the use of 
any other name is prohibited, except in a 
case where the name is so similar to some 
other name on the same division as to be 
confusing in the despatch of train orders. 

Chapter 279 directs the State Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission to prosecute the 
complaint of any resident of Minnesota be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
whenever such complaint shall be deemed a 
matter of public interest. 

Chapter 280 requires railroads to main- 
tain gates, flagmen, or other safety devices 
at crossings in villages or cities, on writ- 
ten complaint of the local government if, 
after public hearing, the commission decides 
to recommend such gates, flagmen, etc. An 
order of the commission is to be obeyed with- 
in 60 days. The railroad may appeal as in 
the case of orders fixing rates; and where 
no appeal is taken the order of the commis- 
sion may be enforced by the Attorney Gen- 


tracks there will be one covered platform 
19 ft. wide by 770 ft. long, and two others 
19 ft. wide by 1,100 ft. long. These plat- 
forms will be connected together and with 
the concourse by a steel glass-covered shed 
00 ft. wide. , 

The style of architecture is an adaptation 
of the Old Mission. The base of the exte- 
rior to a height of 5 ft. will be of dark red 
brick and will be built on a flare to discour- 
age loungers and prevent the soiling of the 
walls. The upper parts will be of brick, cov- 
ered with pure white stucco of a medium 
rough cast finish, and the roofs will be cov: 
ered with Ludowici interlocking roofing tile. 
The general waiting room in the central por- 
tion is made prominent, and the end wings 
are consistently finished by a slight accentua- 
tion of the end rooms. There will be a front 
portico 20 ft. wide and the full length of the 
waiting room, which in turn will have a 
broad porte-cochere directly in the center. 

The main waiting room has openings lead- 
ing to all the rooms and passages, and is 46 
ft. wide by 110 ft. 8 in. long. It will be the 
full height up to the roof. This room will 
have a continuous arcade and massive pil- 
asters on all sides and a heavy beamed ceil- 
ing. There will be a marble drinking foun- 
tain at each end of the waiting room, and 
the floors will be of marble; and the walls will 
be handsomely finished in oil colors. The 
ticket office occupies the central position in 
the waiting room, and has a storage room, 


tastefully laid out into grass plots and 
flower beds. The white body of the build- 
ing and the red tile roof should produce a 
pleasing effect. 

The entire plant will be heated by steam, 
provision also having been made for heating 
passenger cars. The electric and plumbing 
fixtures and the hardware are not elaborate, 
but are of best quality and in keeping with 
the character of the building. All the inte- 
rior will be finished in mission oak. The 
walls and ceilings will be handsomely 
treated in colors, and art glass windows will 
be set in the upper part of the waiting room. 

The contract for the work was awarded 
to Charles A. Moses, Chicago, and erection 
of the buildings is expected to begin soon. 

A bill to construct a system of inland 
waterways connecting the Rhine with the 
Weser and with Hanover in the west and 
the Vistula with the Oder in the east of Prus- 
sia has passed the third reading in the Prus- 
sian Diet, according to press reports. It is 
said to authorize an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $80,000,000, and includes also the pro- 
ject of a ship canal for vessels of moderate 
draft between Stettin and Berlin. These 
canal schemes have been sources of conflict 
between the government and the conserva- 
tives for many years, and they have only 
been adopted after considerable modifications 
of the original plan, which was much more 
extensive. 
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A representative of the manufacturers 
says that the number of Webb & Thompson 
train staff instruments now in use is 7,000. 


Brown’s discipline is to be adopted on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford on the 
first of June for employees in the engine, 
train, yard and telegraph service. 


Two hundred members of the St. Louis 
Railway Club were the guests of the Presi- 
dent of the Missouri State University at a 
banquet at Columbia, Mo., on May 13. 


The St. Louis Southwestern Railway has 
decided to pay its tax bills in Texas with- 
out protest, in accordance with the franchise 
tax bill recently passed by the Legislature of 
that state. 


Press despatches from Nebraska say that 
the Governor of that state is going to cail 
an extra session of the legislature to pass a 
freight-rate reduction law, the regular ses- 
sion having failed to act on the subject. 


The New York Central has this week put 
on the “Second Empire,” a train leaving New 
York at 2.30 p. m., and arriving in Buffalo at 
11.30. The train is similar to the Empire 
State express, but takes 45 minutes more to 
make the 440-mile trip. 


The Illinois Legislature has killed the 
“Free Bridge” bill which was introduced 
through the influence of the St. Louis Bridge 
and Términal Commission, created by the 
Municipal Assembly of St. Louis to endeavor 
to secure cheaper transit to and from that 
city. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has 
contracted to haul 8,000 cars of rock from 
Newsom, Tenn., to Memphis, for the Mem- 
phis Street Railway Company, and it is said 
that the company will at once build a lot of 
hopper cars of 80,000 lbs. capacity. From 
Newsom to Memphis is 223 miles. 


On the Wabash Railroad nearly all pas- 
senger trains have collectors, leaving the 
conductor entirely free to attend to the 
running and management of the train. This 
practice has been in vogue for some time, 
and the recent report that it was just now 
being adopted appears to be a mistake. 


On the Middle division of the Pennsyl- 
vania six freight train crews have been as- 
signed to run “preference freight trains’ ex- 
clusively. Preference trains are those carry- 
ing live stock, perishable goods, and other 
things which must be moved rapidly. The 
engines are _ six-coupled and they take 
smaller trains than those which run slower. 


The Illinois Central is now engaged in 
establishing the telegraph block system 
along its main lines in Iowa. The system 
is being installed between Dubuque and Wait- 
erloo, and as soon as this section is com- 
pleted the work will be started on the sec- 
tion between Waterloo and Fort Dodge. 
Other sections will follow. 


The Chicago newspapers say that the rail- 
roads leading south and east from that city 
have reduced freight rates to points in the 
southeastern states beyond the Ohio River 
5 cents (first class) and the other classes in 
proportion. It is said that the roads south 


of the river have agreed not to make corres- 
ponding reductions from eastern cities, 


The Business Men’s League of St. Louis, 
composed of influential citizens, has voted 
to oppose the passage of the Esch-Townsend 
rate adjustment bill, and the president of 
the league will appoint a committee to go 
to Washington to urge the defeat of the bill. 
The Merchants’ Exchange, of the same city, 
has voted favorably on the measure and has 
appointed a rival committee to go to Wash- 
ington. 


The Terminal Association of St. Louis has 
given notice that it will not receive from 
connecting lines car-load shipments of live 
stock the billing for which fails to show 
such stock to have been afforded rest, feed 
and water within a period of 25 hours pre- 
ceding the tender to the company. This is 
to give the Terminal three hours to make 
delivery to the stock yards or to the next 
line, without violating the law. 


Attorneys of railroads operating in Texas 
met at St. Louis last week (May 12) to dis- 
cuss the Texas cotton rate situation, and it 
is understood that they reached the conciu- 
sion that proceedings should be instituted in 
the Federal court at San Antonio in behalf 
of the bondholders seeking a restraining 
order against the State Railroad Commis- 
sion. The commissioners’ reduced cotton 
tariff is ordered to take effect June 1. 


Albert Neuman, of New York City, has 
been sentenced to imprisonment for forging 
300 passes of the New York Central and 300 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. The 
term is to be not less than one year nor more 
than two years. Neuman is the person whose 
method was to buy a printing office, paying 
$50 down and promising the remainder the 
next day; before the next day he would 
have his counterfeit passes printed and then 
default on the final payment, allowing the 
business to revert into the hands of the seller. 


The Canadian Pacific proposes to encour- 
age the growing of winter wheat in the 
Northwest. Spring wheat has always been 
considered the grain most suitable to the 
climate of the territories, but the success of 
recent experiments with what is known as 
“fall wheat,” has influenced the company in 
offering inducements for the growing of this 
grain on the prairie lands. The company is 
to import 25,000 bushels for seed. This will 
be retailed to farmers in districts where it is 
desired, at the cost of laying it down. It is 
estimated that the production of winter 
wheat will this year reach 1,000,000 bushels. 


The Railroad Commissioners of Georgia, 
in an elaborate report, have refused to make 
a radical reduction in the rates on freight 
between Atlanta and the Atlantic seaboard 
recently asked for by the Atlanta Freight 
Bureau. The present rate (first-class) be- 
tween Atlanta and Savannah is 80 cents; 
the merchants wanted this reduced to 55 
cents. The chairman of the commission 
was in favor of acceding to the wishes of 
the city. In the commission’s report com- 
parison is made with freight rates in other 
states, in which it is said that the 80-cent 
rate in Georgia (for 295 miles) compares as 
follows with rates for like distances in other 
states: South Carolina, 74 cents; North 
Carolina, 66 cents; Tennessee, 75 cents; 
Florida and Alabama, 90 cents; Mississippi, 
68 cents; Texas, 80 cents, and Arkansas, 82 
cents. 


McClintock Automatic Cab Signal. 

The latest candidate for favor in the signal- 
ing field is the “McClintock Automatic Block 
and Locomotive Telegraph System,” offered 
by the McClintock Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
It is patented by Edward McClintock. He 
proposes to so equip locomotives and cars 
that enginemen on moving trains can com- 
municate with one another when the trains 
are moving in either the same or opposite 
directions, and also can communicate wita a 
station from any point between stations. Two 
small metallic conductors are to be placed 
along the track parallel to the main rails. It 
is not necessary that they should be larger 
than 8 lbs. per yard, suitable shoes on the 
locomotives forming a contact with them at 
all times. Each block section overlaps the 
block on the opposite side of the track one- 
half its length. The track rails are electric- 
ally connected at each joint, making two com- 
plete distinct electrical circuits, one on each 
side of the track. When a train enters a 
block not occupied by another, the signal] in 
the cab displays a white light. The relays of 
the system form and break contact every half 
second and they are thereby constantly test- 
ed. When a train enters a block occupied by 
another, each engineman will have a warning 
given him by means of an electric light and 
bell. 


Dining Cars in Red and Yellow. 

The Burlington is spreading itself on its 
dining cars. The cars are going to the shops 
as they can be spared, with their cherry, 
mahogany, gold and sky-blue finish looking a 
little the worse for wear, and they come out 
a marvelous creation in yellow, Flemish oak 
and red. In the dining car Ottumwa, in 
service west of Lincoln, the woodwork in the 
interior of the car is finished Flemish oak; 
the furniture and the panels are the same. 
The ceiling is a bright yellow, studded with 
white Pintsch gas lights. Over each table 
are delicate candelabra in red and gold. The 
chairs are Flemish oak with red _ leather 
backs; red and yellow tile on the floor; red 
curtains mounted below colored light filters. 
—Nebraska State Journal. 


Reported from Washington. 

It is not incumbent upon those who are 
urging Congress to extend the authority of 
the commission to prove that the rates of 
which they complain are unjust and discrim- 
inating. It is only necessary to show a rea- 
sonable number of complaints, to show that 
they are made in good faith and that they 
are of long duration. The people of the 
country are absolutely dependent upon the 
railroads for transportation, and it is not 
more important to establish courts for the 
determination of civil controversies than it 
is to provide a tribunal which can see to it 
that competitors in business have a “square 
deal” in reaching their markets.—Gov. Cum- 
mins, of Iowa. 





The real crux of the situation has not 
been covered by the parties desiring a 
change. The great danger lies between the 
State commission and the National commis- 
sion as to regulating rates—the State com- 
mission regulating the rates for movements 
within the state and the United States com- 
mission regulating movements between the 
states. In the natural action and reaction 
between the two methods of regulation the 
value of railroad property is likely to be 
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destroyed, if there is to be a Government 
regulation of rates the power of the state 
commission over rates ought to be with- 
drawn and the entire subject placed under 
one control.—L. fF. Loree. 


We preferred to deal with traffic mana- 
gers rather than a Government tribunal. 
The committee should not do anything to 
disturb conditions. If you do, you will have 
a panic compared with which the effect of 
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Interurban Private Car With All-steel 
Framing. 

The handsome private car “Alabama,” 
built by the St. Louis Car Company for 
H. E. Huntington, president of the Pacific 
tiectric Railway Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
and exhibited at the International Railway 
Congress, embodies some interesting innova- 
tions in the construction of cars for high 
speed interurban service. 

As shown by the accompanying engravings, 
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from steel channel bars bent to suit the 
shape of the roof. The ends are riveted to 
the steel plate which is made continuous, 
extending completely around the car. Holes 
are drilled at proper intervals in the girder 
plates, carlines and other parts for bolting 
wood fillers thereto for the attachment of 
the inside and outside finish. 

The outside appearance of the car does not 
vary much from the ordinary railroad coach, 
with the exception of the ends, which on 














Private Interurban Electric Car ‘‘Alabama”’ Built Entirely of Steel. 


Bryan’s election would have been a small 
matter—T. H. Shevlin, lumber dealer, 
Minneapolis. 

It is true that the railroads have been 
guilty of some abuses and I say this be- 
cause I have run railroads for 10 years in 
courts as a judge through receivers. And it 
was mighty hard sometimes to get receivers 
who would not cut rates. I had to stand 
them up at the end of every week and swear 
them, to be sure, and then I was not quite 
sure that they were not cutting rates. 

I know something about the interstate 
commerce litigation. I know you [the rail- 
roads] began a case four years ago over an 
issue whether a particular town was preju- 
diced as to the way in which the rates were 
made for that town, and five years hence 
the case is decided in the courts. In the 
meantime the town has been wiped out by a 
tornado.—Secretary Taft. 


The agitation tending toward the confisca- 
tion of private cars has deterred our com- 
pany from increasing its facilities. The 
Armour car lines do not now deal in produce, 
having discontinued that business in May, 
1904, except to a limited extent in butter, 
eggs and poultry. The Armour cars are not 
used to secure rebates. The contract with the 
Pere Marquette Railroad is the best point of 
attack for our opponents and the hardest for 
us to defend. After much consideration a 
contract was made with the Pere Marquette 
for that business, and this has been extended. 
The complaints are mainly from commission 
merchants who want to handle the business. 
—Geo. B. Robbins, President Armour Car 
Lines. 


There is a governmental power to fix the 
maximum future charges of carriers by rail- 
road, vested in Congress with regard to inter- 
state transportation. 

Although legislative power, properly speak- 
ing, cannot be delegated, the lawmaking 
body, having enacted into law the standard of 
charges which shall control, may intrust to 
an administrative body not exercising in the 
true sense judicial power the duty to fix rates 
in conformity with that standard. 

The rate making power is not a judicial 
function and eannot be conferred constitu- 
tionally upon the courts of the United States. 
—Attorney General Moody. 


the framing is all steel. The length of the 
car over bumpers is 63 ft. 1 in. The total 
width is much in excess of that usually given 
electric cars, being 9 ft. 6 in., while the 
height from the under side of the bottom 
framing to the top of the roof is 9 ft. 11 in. 
The bottom framing consists of steel I-beams 
secured to the side girder plates by means of 
angles and gusset plates. There are 11 cross 
bearers, six of which are made from 5-in. I- 
beams and the remainder from 9-in. I beams. 
The bolsters are made of 12-in. x 1-in. plates, 
reinforced by cast-steel fillers. Four inter- 


the “Alabama” from part of the interior in- 
stead of being vestibuled platforms as on the 
former. The hood, windows and outside 
finish are all according to steam road prac- 
tice. The car has a large room at either 
end, the middle part of the car being taken 
up by two staterooms, a kitchen and toilet 
room. All woods ror the interior finish are 
the finest African figured mahogany with 
small inlay work, and carvings for decora- 
tions in the two end rooms. Both of the 
private roooms are furnished in Prima Vera 
and the kitchen in yuarter-sawed oak. The 


Steel Framing of Private Car “Alabama.’”’ 


mediate 4-in. I-beams extend from the first 
cross sills back of the bolsters to the ends 
of the car. In addition to these, the ends of 
the car are supported by 4-in. I-beams, ex- 
tending from the end sills to the end of the 
car. A plate girder 36 in. wide by % in. 
thick extends the full length of the car body 
between the belt rail and the under side of 
the side sill. It is stiffened at the top and 
bottom by channel bars on both the inside 
and the outside of the plate. The side posts 
are made of T-bars, riveted to the top of the 
girder and to the steel-channel side and end 
plate, The carlines are formed in one piece 


ceiling shows a novel effect due to the lower 
part joining the upper tunnel-arched panel 
directly in a reverse curve without the usua! 
intervening broad deck-sill mould. 

The car is equipped with Hedley motor 
trucks and four 200 horsepower Westing- 
house motors. The weight of the car with 
equipment is 103,000 Ibs. 


Electric Train Indicators on the Alton. 


The Jennings indicator, for bulletining 
passenger trains at hotels and other places 
remote from a railroad station, is being put 
in at Bloomington, Springfield, Lincoln, 
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Dwight and other towns on the Chicago & 
Alton. With this apparatus, which is an 
electrical instrument with a dial similar to 
a clock face indicating the lateness of over- 
due passenger trains, announcements con- 
cerning such trains can be at all times posted 
in hotels and other places in a city as 
promptly as at the railroad station, the oper- 
ator at the station setting all the indicators 
in a city simultaneously. e 


The Harrisburg Disaster. 

Later reports of the combined passenger 
train and freight train wreck at Lochiel, two 
miles east of Harrisburg, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, on the morning of May 11, 
indicate that the number of persons killed 
outright was 20 and of injured about 100, of 
whom 3 have died; and the passenger train 
was No. 19, westbound, and not an eastbound 
train, as was at first reported. The freight, 
eastbound, was stopped by a flagman, who 
was protecting a switching engine which was 
occupying the main track, and the application 
of the air brakes was so quick and severe that 
two or three cars near the rear end, about 36 
cars back from the engine, were knocked off 
the track and forced to one side, so as to 
partially foul a westbound track. The engine 
and first three or four cars of the passenger 
train passed the derailed freight cars without 
great damage; though it appears that the 
shock was sufficient to awaken all of the 
passengers and to do considerable damage to 
the passenger cars. A sleeping car, however, 
struck one of the freight cars, which con- 
tained 10 tons of blasting powder, in which 
was 7 per cent. of dynamite, and the shock ex- 
ploded the whole load. Passengers say that 
this took place some seconds after the first 
shock of the collision was felt by them. The 
report that the locomotive boiler exploded is 
unfounded. All of the cars appear to have 
been set on fire at once by the explosion, and 
survivors describe the spread of the flames 
as very rapid. Not many of the surviving 
passengers are recorded, in the list of in- 
juries, as having been burnt, but nine of the 
bodies of the dead were almost incinerated 
and’ seven were unrecognizable. 


A Great Sanitarium on the Atchison. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has given 
property at Las Vegas, New Mexico, worth 
$1,000,000, including the Montezuma Hotel, 
to the National Fraternal Sanitarium for 
Consumptives, which is to be established at 
Fraternal City, six miles from Las Vegas. 
Besides the Montezuma Hotel, the gift in- 
cludes a smaller hotel, a fully equipped dairy 
farm, a chicken ranch, a bath house, electric 
light and steam heating plants, an ice house, 
a modern club house, a surgical hospital, a 
casino with stage and scenery and 1,000 acres 
of land. The property has been deeded abso- 
lutely free to the sanitarium, the only pro- 
viso being that it shall be used for hospital 
purposes. The deeds were presented to the 
Sanitarium Association at a banquet in St. 
Louis. : 

Riprap That Grows. 

The Illionis Central is now engaged in the 
work of protecting its tracks from the rav- 
ages of the Missouri river, about 314 miles 
north of Council Bluffs, lowa. Fifty men are 
at work planting riprap material along the 
shore line of the Missouri, near the tracks of 
the company. For this work dog willows of 
a slender pattern, 20 ft. long, are matted to- 
gether with wire into bundles somewhat re- 
sembling a cigar with the ends cut off. These 
are weighted with rock and rolled into the 
river lengthwise of the band, being piled up 
on one another so as to make a wall 6 to 8 ft. 
thick. The shore is first sloped off at an 
angle of 25 degrees, and the matting is piled 
upon it until the top of the mass reaches a 
point on the bank from 12 to 16 feet above 
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the present water level. This makes a wall 
which has been found able to withstand the 
assaults of the Missouri, at its most turbulent 
stages. 


Indiana State Railroad Commission. 

The new State Railroad Commission of 
Indiana organized for business on the 4th 
of May; and the first complaint brought be- 
fore it came from a railroad company—the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville—charg- 
ing the Pennsylvania and the Grand Trunk 
with wrongful refusal to join the C., I. & L. 
in putting in interlocking signals at a point 
near Hammond. The Chairman of the Com- 
mission is Union Banner Hunt. The other 
commissioners are Charles V. McAdams and 
Judge Wood, of Evansville. The Secretary 
is C. B. Riley. 


The McKee Bie Plate. 

The McKee tie plate illustrated herewith 
was designed to furnish the maximum of 
strength and durability for the minimum cost 
and maintenance. The notable features are 
the sharp, short bottom flanges, and the rail 
shoulder on the top surface. The bottom 


flanges are made sharp for ease in applying 
the plate to hardwood ties, and are given 
short massive shoulders for strength and to 
obtain the greatest possible adhesion to the 
tie. 

The shoulder on the top surface, besides 
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McKee Rolled Steel Tie Plate. 


keeping the rail from shifting laterally, also 
protects the spike from the thrust of the rail. 
Two spikes only are needed for each plate, 
the top shoulder keeping both the rail and 
plate in position. 

A primary spike economy of from 33% to 
50 per cent. is thereby shown, and a corres- 
ponding reduction in maintenance cost. The 
plate may be used either under points or at 
intermediate points, saving the need of spec- 
ifying two styles of plates. The Hart Steel 
Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New York, is 
the maker of the plate. 


Electric Train Staff for 100 Miles. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company has 
a contract to install 86 of its new electric 
train staff instruments on the Southern Pa- 
cific between Rocklin and Truckee, Nev. 
This latest design of staff instrument was 
described in the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 23, 
1904. 


Around the World in Seven Seconds. 

On May 3 at midnight, eastern time, a tele- 
graphic time signal, sent around the world 
from the Naval Observatory at Washington, 
came in on the receiving instrument at Wash- 
ington in seven seconds after it was sent, 
which period represents the time occupied in 
the several repetitions, plus the time required 
for the impulse itself to traverse the distance. 
The route over which the signal was sent 
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was marked out on a large map at the rail- 
road exhibition in Washington, the termini 
of the several circuits being indicated by 
small incandescent electric lights stuck on 
the map. These were lighted when the sig- 
nal was sent, and again when it returned. 


A New Roofing. 

The Standard Paint Company, New York, 
is introducing a new Ruberoid roofing called 
“Ruberoid Red Roofing.” This roofing com- 
bines a permanent color with the weather- 
proof and fire-resisting properties found in 
the standard Ruberoid roofing made by this 
company. The roofing assumes a deep terra 
cotta color on exposure to the weather. The 
color is incorporated in the coating of the 
material during the actual process of manu- 
facture, and is not applied after the roofing 
is made. It is claimed that this roofing will 
retain its color and its weather and fire-re- 
sisting qualities for years without deteriora- 
lion, It is put up in rolls containing 216 sq. 
ft. and is sold ready to apply. 


Interurban Service on Illinois Central. 

For the purpose of discouraging the con- 
struction of projected electric railroads, the 
Illinois Central has determined to run cheap 
and frequent trains on seventy miles of “in- 
terurban” road. The new service will be 
between Flossmoor and Kankakee, 25 miles, 
and between Bloomington and Decatur, 45 
miles. 

Between Flossmoor and Kankakee the 
trains will be run at hours which will make 
connections with the suburban service of the 
road between Chicago and Flossmoor. The 
rates to be charged will be ahout 2 cents 
a mile for a one-way trip and about 114 cents 
for a round trip: 


Refusal to Allow Shipper Benefit of 
Published Tariff. 

’ The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
an opinion by Commissioner Prouty, has an- 
nounced its decision in the case of Hope Cot- 
ton Oil Company against the Texas & Pacific. 
The complainant desired to ship cotton seed 
in carloads from Louisiana stations to Hope, 
Ark., at the sum of local rates based upon 
Texarkana, Ark., which sum was less than 
the published through charge, but defendant 
refused and also refused to allow complain- 
ant to ship locally to Texarkana. The com- 
mission held that while defendant was én- 
titled to insist upon the application of the 
through rate to the through shipment to 
Hope, it could not lawfully refuse to receive 
and carry complainant’s freight to Texar- 
kana under its local rate to that point, and 
that complainant is entitled to reparation 
for damages resulting from its inability to 
ship 640 tons of cotton seed to Hope which 
it had contracted for and desired to have 
transported over defendant’s line. 


An Unintelligible Freight Tariff 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
an opinion by Commissioner Prouty, has de 
cided the case of H. B. Pitts & Sons, of Mar- 
shall, Texas, against the St. Louis & San 
Francisco and others, for an overcharge on 
corn from Grove, Indian Territory, to Mar- 
shall, Texas. On one carload defendants 
exacted a charge of 4414 cents per 100 Ibs. 
and on the other 311% cents. The omty pub- 
lished rates in effect and applicable to the 
shipments were, an interstate rate of the 
’Frisco of 21 cents plus 25 per cent. for the 
transportation to Paris, Texas, and a propor- 
tional rate of the Texas & Pacific for trans- 
portation from Paris to Marshall of 14144 
cents, except that the Texas & Pacific Com- 
pany’s tariff provided that lower combina- 
tions by other roads would be protected. 
Upon one shipment the tariff purporting to 
name the rates was an association tariff con- 
sisting of 296 pages, filled with notes, excep- 
tions and special references, indicated by a 
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host of arbitrary signs, and was so involved 
that the freight officials of the carriers could 
not agree, and the auditor of the commission 
found it difficult to determine the rate whicn 
did apply. 

The commission held that the rate of the 
’Frisco for the transportaticn to Pari= was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
21 cents per 100 lbs.; that tie proportionai 
rate of the Texas & Pacitie of 1444 cents is 
assumed to be reasonable; and that is is the 
duty of railroad companies, to print, publish 
ani file tariffs showing rates which are so 
simplified that persons of ordinary compre- 
hension can understand them; and that a 
notation in the tariff of one carrier making 
reference to the tariff of some competing 
carrier does not meet the requirement of the 
law that the rate charged shall be published 
and filed. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


Zdmund G. Fisher has been appointed 
Manager of the Chicago branch of the Inter- 
state Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The New York Edison Company has filed 
plans for a three-story and basement power 
station to be built at First avenue and 40th 
street, New York. 

The National Railway Materials Co. has 
been incorporated in New York with a cap- 
ital of $20,000 by George L. Hall, Lawrence 
Griffith and Francis L. Field. ; 


A contract has been given by the Ajax 
Metal Co., of Philadelphia, to Mitchell 
Bros., of that place, for building a steel fire- 
proof pattern loft at 52 Richmond street. 


The city of Winnipeg, Manitoba, will re- 
ceive bids until June 12 for a supply of elec- 
tric power and for water power locations. 
The maximum quantity of electric power to 
be used is 1,500 h.p. 


The General Contracting & Equipment Co., 
of Dallas, Tex., it is said, will soon be in 
the market for rails, ties and other acces- 
sories to build an electric railroad. James 
Carter is Manager. 


James E. Simons has resigned as General 
Manager of the O. M. Edwards Co., Syra 
cuse, N. Y., to become General Manager of 
the Fitz-Hugh Luther Co., with headquar- 
ters at 1647 Monadnock block, Chicago. 


A contract has been given to G. B. Sperin 
by Dock Commissioner Featherson, of New 
York, for building the new Staten Island 
ferry terminal at St. George, Staten Island, 
for which bids were opened several weeks 
ago. 


The Buda Foundry & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, has added to its traveling repre- 
sentatives, C. A. Bryant, formerly a master 
mechanic on the Illinois Central, who is to 
devote his time to the motive power depart- 
ments. 


The American Steel Foundries have re- 
ceived an order from the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe for 2,000 cast steel truck bolsters 
for 1,000 combination stock and coke cars to 
be built at the Madison shops of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company. 


The Renfroe Car Replacer Co. has asked 
for incorporation at Birmingham, Ala., with 
a capital of $75,000. John Sweet is Presi- 
dent; J. L. Renfroe, Vice-President; E. J. 
McCrossin, General Manager, and J. A. W. 
Smith, Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Harbor Board of the Department of 
Public Improvements at Baltimore, Md., will 
receive bids until May 24 for building a 
stone and timber bulkhead to inclose and 
form pier No. 4. Plans and specifications 
can be had at the office of the board. 
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Bids are wanted June 8 by the joint 
Boards of Supervisors of Monona and Har- 
rison Counties at Onawa, Iowa, for building 
the Monona-Harrison County drainage ditch, 
which is expected to benefit about 76,000 
acres of land and cost about $300,000. 


The Canton Bridge Co., of Canton, Ohio, 
with a capital of $250,000 has taken out a 
charter in Oklahoma Territory. The incor- 
porators include: William CC. _ Laiblin, 
Charles F. Laiblin, Spencer C. Gunn, David 
Hammand and H. D. Webber, all of Canton. 


J. A. Fay & Egan Co., maker of wood 
working machinery, Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
under construction an addition to their 
plant, consisting of a five-story building, hav- 
ing a floor area of upwards of 50,000 sq. ft. 
It will be used as a shipping warehouse and 
show room. 


H. W. Toothe, for some time Manager of 
the Railroad Department of the Magnolia 
Metal Co., but who resigned in order to ac- 
cept an appointment with another company, 
has been re-engaged by the Magnolia Meial 
Co. His office will be at 113 Bank street, 
New York City. 


The American Steel, Foundries has re- 
ceived an order for cast steel body and truck 
bolsters for 2,000 Detroit Southern Railroad 
Co.’s cars. These cars will be built at the 
shops of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, and will consist of 1,800 40-ton gon- 
dolas and 200 30-ton flat cars. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. is reported to have 
prepared plans for building five new blast 
furnaces of 500 tons daily capacity, 50 open- 
hearth furnaces of 100 tons daily capacity, 
and several plate and structural mills, all at 
Youngstown, Ohio. These additions to the 
Youngstown plant will cost about $20,000,- 
000. 


Bids are wanted by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., August 26, for building a plant for 
handling and storing coal at the navy sta- 
tion at Olongapo, Philippine Islands, for 
which an appropriation of $500,000 has been 
made. Mordecai T. Endicott is Chief of 
Bureau. 


According to reports from Pittsburg, a 
syndicate of capitalists has secured control 
of 250 acres of land at Ambridge, on the 
Ohio river below that city, on which to build 
shops to make railroad cars. The company 
is to be capitalized at $3,600,000, and, it is 
said, will commence work on the building 
by July 1 next. 


The Abner Doble Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, announce that arrangements have 
been made with the John McDougall Cale- 
donian Iron Works Company, Limited, of 
Montreal, Canada, whereby the latter be- 
come sole licensees for the manufacture of 
the Doble system of water wheels in the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Frank B. Gilbreth has been awarded a 
contract on a cost-plus-fixed-sum basis for a 
car barn 76 ft. x 361 ft. and a sub-station 
38 ft. x 103 ft. at North Syracuse, N. Y. 
Owing to the weakness of a metal roof with 
exposed beams in case of fire the car barn 
will have a concrete roof. The architects 
are Messrs. Gaggin & Gaggin. 


The Bureau of Insular Affairs, by direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and with the 
authority of the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, is asking bids for $1,000,000 
sewer and waterworks construction bonds of 
the city of Manila, authorized by Congress. 
The total amount authorized is $4,000,000. 
Bids will be received until May 25. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., held at Detroit, 
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Mich., May 9, Mr. William C. Dickerman 
was elected Third Vice-President, to take o7- 
fice immediately. Mr. Dickerman has been 
General Sales Agent of the company for a 
number of years, and his headquarters will 
be in New York, as heretofore. 


The Garford Company, Arthur L. Garford, 
President, has bought the Federal Manufac- 
turing Company’s factories at Cleveland and 
Elyria, Ohio. By this transfer, the liquida- 
tion of the Federal Manufacturing Company 
is completed. The Garford Company will 
continue to manufacture curtains and cur- 
tain fixtures for railroad cars and parts for 
automobiles. 


The Dayton Pneumatic Tool Co. (formerly 
The Chicago Tool & Supply Co.) is now in- 
stalled in its new plant at Dayton, Ohio. 
The present capacity is from 100 to 150 ham- 
mers a month, which will be increased in ac- 
cordance with the demand. Orders have been 
received this month from several large rail- 
roads after a thorough test to demonstrate 
the adaptability of the “Green” pneumatic 
hammer to railroad work. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has ordered from the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, one 
horizontal cross-compound condensing Bes- 
semer blowing engine. The high-pressure 
cylinder will be 46 in. in diameter, the low- 
pressure cylinder 88 in., and the two air 
cylinders each of 76 in. effective diameter. 
The stroke is 60 in. The engine will be cap- 
able of delivering 24,000 cu. ft. of free air 
per minute at a pressure of 28 lbs. per sq. in. 


The bids opened by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission at Washington for 12 steam 
shovels were as follows: Marion Steam 
Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, 95-ton shovels at 
$156,780; Bucyrus Co., of South Milwaukee, 
90-ton shovels at $143,800, 95-ton shovels at 
$151,800; John Southard & Co., Boston, 
through Royce & Ricketts, their Washing- 
ton agents, one cubic yard bucket machine, 
$5,000 each; two cubic yard machine, $6,500; 
three cubic yard machine, $7,500; two cubic 
yard machine of broader gage, $5,800, prices 
of the latter f.o.b. Boston. 


The United States Reclamation Service 
will receive bids at Los Angeles, Cal., until 
June 5 for building the Laguna dam and 
sluiceways, including the excavation of about 
82,000 cu. yds. of earth, 305,000 cu. yds. of 
solid rock, the placing of this amount of 
rock in the dam and masonry core walls, 
the building of about 27,150 cu. yds. of con- 
crete, laying of about 80,000 sq. yds. of pav- 
ing and furnishing and driving about 53,000 
linear feet of sheet piling for the diversion 
of a part of the Colorado river about ten 
miles east of Yuma, Ariz. Bids will be re- 
ceived for any part or for the entire work. 


Iron and Steel. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it is re- 
ported, will shortly start the rail mill of 
the Minnequa works to fill an order for 73,- 
000 tons of rails for the Western Pacific. 


Bids will soon be asked by Bridge Com- 
missioner Best for the steel to be used in 
building the superstructure of the new Man- 
hattan bridge, New York, in all about 18,000 
tons, 


Orders are yet to be placed by the Penn- 
sylvania for about 20,000 tons of structural 
steel for its passenger station in New York 
City, and by the New York Central for 21,000 
tons for its station at 42d street. 


The Union Pacific Railroad is rebuilding 
the old steel rolling mills at Laramie, Wyo.. 
and, it is said, will begin operating them 
as soon as the reconstruction work is fin- 
ished. This company formerly rolled rails 
at this place and also made bolts, spikes, 
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etc., for use on its road. It has lately bought 
these articles from the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. 


With the 35,000 tons of rails recently or- 
dered by the Pennsylvania, that company’s 
orders for this year amount to 136,000 tons. 
The Boston & Maine has given an order for 
12,000 tons, a Pacific coast road one for 6,000 
tons, and a southern road one for 5,000 tons. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








(For dates of conventions and regular meetings of 
railroad conventions and _ engineering e 
societies see advertising page 24.) 





Society of Railroad Club Secretaries. 

The annual meeting of this society will be 
held at the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, 
New York City, June 16. Presidents and first 
vice-presidents of all railway clubs repre- 
sented in the society are ex-officio members 
and are also invited. Harry D. Vought, New 
York City, is Secretary. 


PERSONAL. 





—Mr. Ira Belnap, formerly Division Su- 
perintendent of the Erie at Meadville, Pa., 
which position he resigned in May, 1903, 
died recently at that place. 


—Mr. Samuel Hunt, President of the De- 
troit Southern, died May 15 at his home in 
Cincinnati. Mr. Hunt was President of the 
Detroit Southern before it went into the 
hands of a receiver, when he was made re- 
ceiver. He also had just been elected Presi- 
dent of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, the 
company formed after the reorganization. 


—Major Edmund T. D. Myers, President 
of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac, and former President of the American 
Railway Association, died at his home in 
Richmond, Va., on May 12 after a brief ill- 
ness at the age of 75. Major Myers was 
born in Richmond and his whole career was 
passed in Virginia, except for about three 
years, just before the war, when he was in 
Washington, D. C., and where he was As- 
sistant Engineer of the Washington Aque- 
duct. His first railroad service was as rod- 
man on surveys of the Richmond & Danville 
in 1848, and he was engaged in railroad en- 
gineering work in Virginia throughout the 
succeeding ten years. He was in the en- 
gineering department of the Blue Ridge and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, and later was on 
the Richmond & York, now a part of the 
Southern. For two years he was Chief En- 
gineer of this company. On the breaking 
out of the Civil War, he joined the engineer 
corps of the Confederate army and served 
throughout the war. In 1869, he was ap- 
pointed engineer on the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg & Potomac, and a year later was 
made General Superintendent, which place 
he held up to a few years ago. He was made 
President of the company in 1889 and for 
many years was both President and General 
Superintendent. Major Myers was Presi: 
dent of the American Railway Association 


in 1896-1899. He was one of the most popu-- 


lar members of that body and served on im- 
portant committees. He was as popular 
with his employees and with the public as 
with railroad officers, and, indeed, was one 
of the chief citizens of his state. At the 
same time he was unusually modest, and held 
no important public office, devoting himself 
assiduously to the business of his railroad. 
He leaves a large circle of friends whose 
esteem for him was due to his scrupulous 
honor, a genial personality and a generous 
heart. In mental qualities he was at once 
a zealous and capable railroad officer and a 
cultivated scholar in social relations, 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Ann Arbor.—George M. Cumming, President 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
and Rudolph Kleybolte have been elected 
directors, succeeding Alvin W. Krech and 
Wellington R. Burt. 

Atlantic & North Carolina.—F. L. Merritt 
has been appointed Land and Industrial 
Agent, with office at Goldsboro, N. C. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—J. P. Dorsey has been ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic of the Ohio River 
division, with headquarters at Parkers- 
burg, succeeding O. J. Kelly, transferred to 
Grafton, W. Va. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—S. G. Swi- 
gert, who has been on the Pere Marquette, 
has been appointed Assistant Engineer in 
the construction department, with head- 
quarters at Dayton, Ohio. 

George Geiger has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Wellston and Delphos di- 
visions, with headquarters at Wellston, 
Ohio, succeeding C. E. Vorhis, resigned. 

J. F. Shepard, Auditor of Disbursements, 
has resigned and gone to the Illinois Cen- 
tral. 

Galveston, Houston & Northern.—E. B. 
Parker has been elected a director, su¢c- 
ceeding J. A. Baker. 

Great Northern.—The headquarters of J. M. 
Davis, Superintendent, have been moved 
from Larimore, N. Dak., to Grand Forks. 
The headquarters of C. H. Jenks, Superin- 
tendent, were recently moved from Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., to Crookston, Minn. 

Illinois Central—J. F. Shepard, who has 
been Auditor of Disbursements of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, has been ap- 
pointed Auditor of Freight Traffic. 

Lehigh & Hudson.—E. M. Reynolds, Auditor 
and Purchasing Agent, has resigned to be- 
come Auditor of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. He is succeeded as Auditor on 
the Lehigh & Hudson by F. F. Wildrick, 
Paymaster. A. M. Holmes has been ap- 
pointed Purchasing Agent. The offices of 
both Mr. Wildrick and Mr. Holmes are at 
Warwick, N. Y. 

Louisville & Nashville—John V. Smith, for- 
merly President of the Alabama Railroad 
Commission, has been appointed Solicitor 
of this company, with office at Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

New York Central &€ Hudson River—H. W. 
Knowlton, who has been Principal Assist- 
ant Engineer of the West Shore, with 
headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
made Assistant to Vice-President W. J. 
Wilgus. J. W. Eber, who has been Di- 
vision Engineer of the Rome, Watertown & 
Odgensburg division, has been appointed 
Assistant to the Engineer of Maintenance 
of Way, with office at New York. Mr. Eber 
is succeeded as Division Engineer by W. 
Kleefield, Jr.. with headquarters at Water- 
town, N. |Y., formerly Supervisor of 
Bridges on the Mohawk division. The of- 
fice of Engineer of Structures has been 
abolished and the work of this office will 
be done by the Engineers of Bridges and 
the Chief Engineer. 

D. W. Dinnan, Acting Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania division, with headquar- 
ters at Corning, N. Y., has been appointed 
Superintendent. 

Pennsylvania Lines West.—J. M. Harris, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent at Cin- 
cinnati, has resigned on account of iil 
health. His successor is G. W. Weedon, 
who has been District Passenger Agent at 
Cleveland. The change will take place 
June 1. 


Pullman Company.—John R. Runnells, Gen- 
eral Counsel, has been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent, succeeding the late Thomas H. 
Wickes. George F. Brown, who has been 
General Manager of the manufacturing de- 
partment, has been elected to the new po- 
sition of Treasurer, and K. Demmler, As- 
sistant Secretary, has been elected Assist- 
ant Treasurer. R. Dean succeeds Mr. 
Brown. F. B. Daniels, who has been As- 
sistant General Counsel, has been made 
General Solicitor. E. R. Slagle, who has 
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been Manager of the Pullman Car Works, 
has been appointed Manager of the sales 
department, and Thomas Dunbar has been 
appointed his successor. Robert Tinsley 
succeeds Mr. Dunbar as Superintendent of 
the car works. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—W. 
C. Copley, who has been Assistant Freight 
Train Master of the Pennsylvania at Al- 
toona, has been made Superintendent of 
the Washington terminals of this road, and 
the Washington Southern, including the 
territory south to Alexandria, Va. 

Temiskaming & Northern Ontario.—G. A. 
McCarthy, who has been Engineer of 
Maintenance of Way and Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer, has been appointed Chief 
Engineer, succeeding W. B. Russel. 

Texas Midland.—M. B. Lloyd has_ been 
elected Vice-President; J. S. Lockwood, As- 
sistant to the President, and T. E. Corley, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Tidewater—Raymond Du _ Puy, formerly 
Vice-President and General Manager of the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island, has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of this projected 
road in Virginia. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Alabama Great Southern is reported 
to have ordered nine passenger locomotives. 
The Philadelphia & Reading is reported to 
have ordered 39 freight locomotives and 11 


switching locomotives from the Baldwin 
Works. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis <¢€ 
Omaha has ordered four Atlantic type 


(4-4-2) locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Co. 

The Mobile & Ohio has increased its order 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works to 20 
10-wheel (4-6-0) locomotives instead of 10. 
Specifications were published in our issue of 
April 7. 

The Seaboard Air Line has ordered 10 sim- 
ple 10-wheel (4-6-0) locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. These locomo- 
tives will weigh 158,000 lbs., with 125,500 
lbs. on drivers; cylinders, 19 in. x 28 in.; di- 
ameter of drivers, 60 in.; wagon top boiler, 
with a working steam pressure of 200 Ilbs.; 
heating surface, 2,644.94 sq. ft.; 332 solid 
drawn steel tubes, 2 in. in diameter and 14 
ft. 1% in. long; steel fire-box, 108 in. x 42 
in.; grate area, 31.5 sq. ft.; and tank ca- 
pacity, 5,000 gallons. The special equipment 
includes: Westinghouse-American air-brakes, 
Tower couplers, U. S. piston rod packings, 
Coale safety valves, Leach sanding devices 
and Nathan triple sight-feed lubricators. 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Southern will, it is reported, build a 
hospital car. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg denies 
that it has ordered 20 cars. 

The Alabama Great Southern is reported 
to have ordered 1,500 freight cars. 

The Las Vegas Electric Railroad is report- 
ed to have ordered several new cars. 

The Denver, Northwestern & Pacific has 
ordered six passenger cars from the Pullman 
Co. 

The Omaha & Council Bluffs Railway 
& Bridge Company is reported to have or- 
dered 20 cars for fall delivery. 

The Chautauqua Traction Company is re- 
ported to have ordered four open and four 
closed cars for June 15 delivery. 

The Pennsylvania, as reported in our issue 
of May 5, is building 1,000 standard class R. 
F. refrigerator cars at its Altoona shops. 

The Egyptian State Railroads are reported 
to have ordered 100 all-steel freight cars of 
60,000 lbs. capacity from the Leeds Forge 
Co., of England. 

The Chicago & Northwestern has ordered 
500 flat cars from the Pullman Co., for Au- 
gust delivery. These cars will be 40 ft. long, 
8 ft. 8 in. wide, and 4 ft. 2% in. high, all out- 
side measurements. The special equipment 
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includes: Williamson & Priese bolsters, draft 
rigging and trucks, Congdon brake shoes, 
Westinghouse air-brakes and Chicago coup- 
lers. 

The Illinois Central has ordered 378 steel 
underframes from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. to be used in building the same 
number of coal cars of 100,000 Ibs. capacity, 
which are to be built at its Burnside, Chi- 
cago, shops. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis is 
reported to be building 100 coal and ballast 
cars of 80,000 lbs. capacity, and 150 box cars, 
in addition to the 250 box cars reported in 
our issues of Aprii 21 and April 28, at its 
Nashville shops. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, as 
ported in our issue of April 28, has ordered 
12 Ingoldsby dump cars of 100,000 lbs. ca- 
pacity from the Pullman Co. These cars 
will be 38 ft. 3 in. long, over sills, 9 ft. 5 in. 
wide and 8 ft. 5 in. high from rail to top of 
frame. The Specia’ juipment includes: 
Pullman standard 2.'9s, Simplex brake 
beams, Christie cast-? vu brake shoes, West- 
inghouse air-brakes, Dayton journal boxes, 
Sherwin-Williams mineral paint and 33-in. 
cast-iron double plate wheels. 

The Mobile & Ohio has ordered 550 box 
cars of 60,000 Ibs. capacity from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., for July delivery. 
These cars will be 36 ft. long, 8 ft. 6 in. wide 
and 8 ft. high, all inside measurements. The 
special equipment will include: American 
Steel Foundries’ bolsters, Damascus brake- 
beams, Westinghouse’ air-brakes, Hewitt 
brasses, Chicago couplers, Jones doors, 
Miner draft rigging, Patterson-Sargeant Co.’s 
paint, Winslow inside improved Chicago 
Car Roofing Co.’s roofs, and Pittsburg 
Spring & Steel Co.’s springs. 


re- 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


—_—_—_— 


BATTLE CREEK, Micu.—The County Council 
has voted to build a new steel and cement 
bridge over the Kalamazoo river on South 
McCamly street. 

BurraLo, Minn.—Bids are wanted May 23 
by we Board of County Commissioners for 
building a steel bridge over Crow river. W. 
H. Marwin is Chairman. 

CHARLESTOWN, PA.—Bids are wanted May 
29 by the County Commissioners for build- 
ing a bridge over Core creek in Middletown 
township. 

CotumBiA, Pa.—The Borough Council has 
requested the Pennsylvania to make a num- 
ber of improvements at this place, including 
the building of bridges at Bridge and at 
Union streets; also subways at Walnut and 
Locust streets. 

FAIRMOUNT, W. VA.—The Baltimore & 
Ohio, it is said, is making surveys to locate 
the site for a proposed bridge over the Mon- 
ongahela river at this place. 

FRANKLIN, Pa.—The Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern, it is said, is planning to build 
a bridge over French creek at this place, to 
cost about $25,000. 

HarrispurG, Pa.—The State Board of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds has approved the 
pians for the Berwick-Nescopeck bridge and 
ordered that bids be asked for its construc- 
lion. 

IRoNTON, On10.—The Interstate Bridge Co. 
has been incorporated in Ohio and Kentucky 
to build a combined railroad and highway 
bridge over the Ohio river between this place 
and Ashland. 

Lenox, Mass.—Bids are wanted May 20 by 
the Board of Selectmen for building the su- 
perstructure of a bridge over the Ashley 
river. H. L. Norton, Springfield, Mags., is 
Engineer. 

LEWISTOWN, Pa.—Viewers recommend the 
building of a steel bridge over the Juniata 
river near Granville. 

Louisa, Ky.—A bridge, it is reported, will 
be built over the Big Sandy river at this 
place to cost $39,000, by the West Virginia 
Bridge Co. 

McKeesport, 
passed authorizing 


has been 
to 


Pa.—A_ resolution 
the City Engineer 
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make plans for building an overhead bridge 
at Poplar street. 

MANCHESTER, Pa.—A bridge is proposed to 
be built over the Ohio river connecting this 
place with Esplen. 

Mitton, Pa.—The Grand Jury recommends 
the building of a bridge over Brier creek in 
Washington township. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul will at once build a steel 
bridge over Fourth avenue to replace‘ the 
present structure. 

Norro.Lk, Va.—The Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners has approved the application of 
the Norfolk Viaduct Corporation to build a 
suspension ferry bridge over the east branch 
of the Elizabeth river between this place and 
Berkley. 

PurceLL, IND. T.—A_ bridge will be built 
by the Purcell & Lexington Bridge Co. over 
the Canadian river to cost about $25,000, on 
which work is to commence next month. 

Sarnett, Kan.—Bids are wanted June 5 
by M. J. Keeton, County Clerk, for building 
a number of steel bridges in Anderson 
County. 

TiveRTON, R. I.—Bids will soon be asked 
by A. Smith, 39 Cortlandt street, New York, 
who has received the contract for building 
the bridge at this place, for the steel work; 
also for the machinery to be used in the 
draw, which is to be electrically driven. 

West NEwtTon, Pa.—Bids are wanted May 
2» by the County Commissioners at Greens- 
burg, Pa., for building a steel highway 
bridge at Main street in West Newton to con- 
sist of three spans, each 160 ft. long, to cost 
about $65,000. 


Other Structures. 


Beprorp, Inp.—The Southern Indiana is 
planning to put up some new shops and to 
improve the present ones. The contract for 
the grading work has already been let to 
Louis Kron. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The railroads center- 
ing in this place, it is reported, have plans 
ready for building a union passenger sta. 
tion, to be located between First and Sixth 
avenues and Twenty-seventh street. 

CoL_ron, Cau.—The Southern Pacific, it is 
said, is planning to put up a union passen- 
ger station at a cost of $19,000 to be used 
jointly by that road and the Salt Lake road. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Louisville & Nash- 
ville, it is reported, will at once being build- 
ing a number of repair shops at this place. 

A contract has been given to A. Anderson 
& Co., of this city at $75,000, by the Knox- 
ville Traction Co., to build brick and steel 
car barns 70 x 300 ft. and a repair shop $5 
x 180 ft. 

MEDICINE Hat, Man.—The Canadian Paci- 
fic, it is said, will build a new station 104 
ft. long and 32 ft. wide to replace the present 
structure, at a cost of $20,000. 

Muncig, Inp.—The Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis is planning to spend 
about $10,000 in improvements to its freight 
house at this place. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Public Service Cor- 
poration is planning to put up new car shops 
at the Plank Road repair shops, including a 
shop building 140 x 335 ft., a machine shop 
120 x 390 ft., and a paint shop 195 x 354 ft. 

New Or.LEANS, La.—L. S. Berg, President 
of the New Orleans Terminal Co., is reported 
as saying that land has been secured, con- 
sisting of five city blocks, in the business sec- 
tion of New Orleans, facing Canal street, as 
a site for a union passenger station, and that 
it will cost about $2,000,000. Contracts are 
to be let in about 90 days. 

Norwoop Park, Itu.—Plans are being made 
for the Chicago & North-Western brick and 
stone passenger station, to cost $25,000. 

Port ARTHUR, ONT.—The Canadian North- 
ern will build a new passenger station at 
this place to cost about $35,000. 

TorpeKA, KAn.—The Topeka & Northwest- 
ern, it is reported, will soon ask bids for 
building shops at this place. 

Wausau, Wis.—The Chicago & North- 
Western, it is said, is planning to put up a 
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number of repair shops and a roundhouse 
at this place on a site covering about 40 
acres, 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC.—Bids 
are being asked by this company up to May 
20 for grading, equipping, timbering and 
concrete in tunnels on about 20 miles of its 
road through Oak and Pine mountains, from 
Talbotton, Ga., to Warm Springs. A. Bon- 
nyman, Oglethorpe, Ga., is Chief Engineer. 

ATLANTA-MACON INTERURBAN.—A company 
under this name will ask for incorporation 
in Georgia with a capital of $2,000,000 to 
build an electric road from Atlanta to Ma- 
con, passing through East Point, Hapeville, 
Jonesboro, Hampton, Griffin, Barnesville and 
Forsyth, all of which are on the line of the 
Central of Georgia. Charles W. Swigert, of 
Manistee, Mich., is interested in the com- 
pany. 

BaAttIMorRE & Onto.—Application has been 
made by this company and the Wheeling, 
Pittsburg & Baltimore to the city of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., for a franchise to be granted 
these two companies for rights of way and 
permission to build viaducts and lay track 
through various streets in that city, the 
franchise to extend for a term of 50 years. 

BurraLo & SUSQUEHANNA.—An officer 
writes that a contract has been given by this 
company to Frank Greco, of Galeton, Pa, 
for the grading and to John C. Bradley, of 
Corning, N. Y., for the bridge masonry work 
on the line which it is now building from 
Juneau, Pa., via Covode to Bloomville, in In- 
diana County, and extending a short dis- 
tance into Armstrong County, a total dis- 
tance of about 22 miles. 

CARROLLTON & WoRrRTHVILLE.—Surveys have 
been completed and rights of way secured 
for building a railroad 9144 miles from Car- 
rollton to Worthville, for which contracts 
are to be’let at once. H. E. Randall, Car- 
routon, Ky., is President. 

CHARLESTON, VIRGINIA & OHIO RIVER.—A 
charter has been granted this company in 
North Carolina, to build a railroad from 
Charleston, S. C., through Charleston, 
Berkeley, Clarendon, Sumter, Kershaw, 
Chester, York and possibly Lancaster coun- 
ties in South Carolina; Gaston, Cleveland, 
Burke, Caldwell, Mitchell and Watauga coun- 
ties, N. C., and Johnson and Carter counties, 
Tenn., to Norton, Va., approximately 350 
miles. The company is authorized to have a 
capital of $2,200,000. The new line will open 
up a fine territory from the Seaboard to the 
mountain districts of North Carolina, and 
will have its headquarters at Morganton, 
N. C. The incorporators include: W. C. Er- 
vin, H. L. Millner, E. P. Tate, of Morgan- 
ton, and W. T. Hunter, Joseph F. Gowan and 
Robert X. Regney, of New York City. 

Cuicago, ANAMOSA & NorRTHERN.—This com- 
pany, which completed construction work 
from Anamosa, Iowa, to Coggon, 20 miles, 
last year, will be extended to Independence, 
about 30 miles, during the summer. Rights 
of way have been secured as far as Quasque- 
ton, in Buchanan County, at which point a 
new station will be built. 

Cuicaco & Nortn-WESTERN.—A contract is 
reported let by this company to John Marsch, 
of Iron Mountain, Mich., for grading a line 
from Manitowoc to Green Bay, about 40 
miles, and work will be begun at once. 

CHIcAGO, BLOOMINGTON & DeEcATUR.—ATrti- 
cles of incorporation have heen filed by this 
company in Illinois to build a railroad 
through Will, Grundy, Livingston, McLean, 
Dewitt and Macon counties, about 120 miles. 
D. R. Stephens, Charles Zilly, H. J. Jepper, 
S. A. Power and W. B. McKinley are inter- 
ested in the company. 

CuIcaGco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAut.—A con- 
tract has been given by this company to Mc- 
Intosh Bros., of Milwaukee, for building a 
new line from Armour, in Douglas County, 
S. Dak., to Plankinton, Aurora County, S. 
vak., 35 miles. Work has already been com- 
menced. 
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Cuicago, Rock ISLAND & Paciric.—This 
company, it is reported, has decided to build 
a cut-off from Brighton to Perlee, Iowa, a 
distance of about eight miles. The cut-off 
will eliminate two curves and shorten the 
road about two miles. This line was begun 
long ago, but abandoned. It is said that 
work will be commenced during the present 
month. 

CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & Sr. 
Louis.—This company is planning to make 
extensive improvements in its freight ter- 
minals at Cincinnati, Columbus and Indian- 
apolis; also to build a new passenger station 
at Springfield, Ohio. A large portion of the 
line from Cincinnati to Dayton will be dou- 
ble tracked; also a section north of Carth- 
age. 

CoLtoraApO SOUTHERN, NEW ORLEANS & Pa- 
ciric.—A charter has been granted to this 
company in Louisiana with a capital of $5,- 
000,000 to connect with other lines and there- 
by connect New Orleans with the Pacific 
Coast. The incorporators include: F. B. 
Hayne, John G. Gannon, 8S. P. Walmsley, C. 
C. Cordil], Sol. Wexler and H. G. Dufour, of 
New Orleans. This project, it is thought, is 
being backed by the “Frisco.” 

Connecticut River.—The proceeds of the 
new stock recently authorized by the share- 
holders will be used to build an extension 
1% miles long, connecting with the Fitch- 
burg Railroad in Deerfield, Mass. 

Des Moines INTERURBAN (Electric).—A 
contract has been given by this company to 
the Ware Construction Co., of St. Louis, for 
grading 34 miles of its proposed road _ be- 
tween Des Moines and Woodward and 
Perry, Iowa. Most of the work will be light, 
as the line is all in prairie lands. The heav- 
iest grade will be between Des Moines and 
Granger, Iowa. 


FountTaIn Crry.—A _ charter has_ been 
granted to a company under this name in 
Tennessee to build a railroad in Knox Coun- 
ty from Knoxville to Fountain City, about 
eight miles. 


GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO.— 
The Marshall bill, recently approved by the 
Governor, permits this company to consoli- 
date with itself, under its present name, the 
New York, Texas & Mexican; the San An- 
tonio & Gulf; the Galveston, Houston & 
Northern, and the Gulf, West Texas & Pa- 
cific. The San Antonio & Gulf is to be ex- 
tended from Stockdale to Cuero, 80 miles. A. 
V. Kellogg is Engineer of Maintenance of 
Way at Houston. 


GreorGcia, FroripA & ALABAMA.—A contract 
has been given by this company to Hard- 
away, Wright & Co., to build a branch line 
from Havana to Quincy, Fla., about 12 miles. 
W. M. Legg, Bainbridge, Ga., is General Man- 
ager. 


GrorciA Roaps.—Incorporation will be 
asked for by a company to build a railroad 
from Sparta to Sandersville, 15 miles. The 
road will pass through a rich agricultural 
section. Those interested are Seaborn Reess, 
R. B. Baxter, E. A. Rosier, J. D. Walker and 

. others, of Sparta; W. B. Bennett and C. V. 
Smith, of Sandersville, and others. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Surveys, it is reported, 
are being made by this company for build- 
ing a line from Parker’s switch, in Posey 
County, Ind., through Gibson County, touch- 
ing Owensville, Princeton and Petersburg, 
and connecting with the line which the com- 
pany is now building out of Indianapolis. 


JaLisco Rapip TrANSIT.—This company, 
which was organized in South Dakota with 
a capital of $12,000,000, expects soon to let 
contracts for building the entire proposed 
electric road from Guadalajara, Mexico, to 
the port of Chemela, on the Pacific coast, 150 
miles. At Chamela the Government has 
granted to the company 4,000 acres of land. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—The Attalla & 
Altoona branch of the Alabama Mineral di- 
vision of this road, which is 15 miles long 
and passes through coal and ore lands be- 
longing to several of the large steel and iron 
companies, has been opened for freight 
traffic. 
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MARQUETTE & SOUTHEASTERN.—Announce- 
ment has been made that this company will 
build, during the summer, a branch from Mar- 
quette to Lake Independence, 25 miles, along 
the line of the survey made a few years ago. 
Contracts for the work will be let at once. 
The road will pass through a rich timber ter- 
ritory. 

Missourl, KANSAS & Texas.—The Wybark 
branch of this road from Osage City, Okla. 
T., to Wichita, Kan., is to be built during the 
coming summer. The line will pass through 
Cleveland and Blackburn, in Pawnee County, 
crossing the Arkansas river at the former 
place. 


New ORLEANS & GreEAT Norruern.—Under 
this name the Goodyear syndicate, which 
now operates a number of miles of railroad 
in Mississippi, is planning to build a rail- 
road from New Orleans up the Pearl river 
valley to Jackson and thence in a direct 
northerly line to Memphis. Contracts for the 
work are to be awarded shortly 


Yazoo & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY.—The new 
line of this road, an officer writes, will be 
built from Silver City, in Yazoo County, on 
the Tallahatchie branch, southwesterly 
through Sharkey County to a point on the 
main line at Valley Park, in Issaquena Coun- 
ty, about 42 miles. Construction work will 
be commenced during the present year. The 
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Yazoo and Mississippi Valley. 
contract for grading has been let to M. J. 
Roach & Co., of Memphis, Tenn. The entire 
length of the line will be within the Mississ- 
ippi delta, and it will be nearly level. There 
will probably be one drawbridge over the 
Sunflower river and a steel bridge over Lit- 
tle Sunflower river. 


ProrIA, BLOOMINGTON & CHAMPAIGN.-—Un- 
der this name, a company will ask for in- 
corporation in Illinois to build a railroad 
from a point in Champaign county to Peoria, 
Ill., about 90 miles. The headquarters of the 
company will be Champaign, and the capital- 
ists interested in this project are the same 
as those in the Chicago, Bloomington & De- 
catur, mentioned above. 


PinEY River & Loup CrreeEK.—Incorpora- 
tion been granted to a company under this 
name in West Virginia to build a railroad 
from Big White Stock, near Beckley station, 
via Beckley and Prosperity to Prince Hill, 
about 12 miles. 


QuEBeEc & LAKE St. Jonn.—This company 
is planning to build a branch from Valcar- 
tier, Quebec, through the counties of Quebec 
and Portneuf, about 17 miles. G. Lemoine, 
of Quebec, is President. 


Sr. Louis, MounTAIN ParK & Et PAso.-——- 
This company, which is chartered to build a 
railroad from St. Louis to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, has been granted the right of way 
for 1314 miles. and ground within the city 
of Anadarko, Okla. T., for a station. 
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San Francsico & Napa.—This company 
has completed its road from Shellville to 
Napa, 12 miles, and it will shortly be put in 
operation. 

San Marcos VauLiey INTERURBAN.—This 
company, which was recently chartered in 
Texas, with a capital of $500,000, to build an 
interurban line from San Marcos, Tex., to 
Luling, passing through Martindale, Fen- 
tress and Prairie Lea, about 24 miles, has 
not yet let contracts for the work. It is 
not definitely settled whether the motive 
power will be steam or electricity. The 
prospects for building the road are good. 
The maximum grade will be 1 per cent., with 
a maximum curvature of 4 degrees. There 
will be no heavy work; two steel bridges 
will be required, with about 4,600 ft. of pile 
trestle work. A. T. Fisher, of St. Louis, Mo., 
is President, and George W. Megrew, of 
Houston, Tex., Chief Engineer. 

SHELBYVILLE & OHIO RiveR (ELECTRIC) .— 
Preliminary surveys are being made by this 
company to build an electric road from Shel- 
byville, Ky., through Eminence, Newcastle, 
Campbellsburg and Carrollton, Ky., to Madi- 
son, Ind., a distance of about 42 miles. Geo. 
W. Young, of Eminence, is President. 


SouTHERN.—An officer writes that surveys 
are being made for double tracking this road 
between Knoxville and Morristown, Tenn., 
about 42 miles. The work, however, has not 
yet been definitely decided upon. Regarding 
the proposed line from Pioneer to Winfield, 
on the Cincinnati Southern, no action has 
been taken, although surveys were completed 
some years ago. 

SouTHERN INDIANA.—A contract is report- 
ed let by this company to the Patton & Gib- 
son Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., for building 20 


| miles of the Indianapolis extension of this 


road, which will open up the new coal fields 


| in Clay County, Ind. 


TENNESSEE & ATLANTIC.—Under this name 


1 a company is being formed, which is sup- 
| posed to be a project of the Frisco system, to 


build a line from Harriman, Tenn., to Tel- 
lico Plains, in Monroe County, touching 


| Kingston, Sweetwater and Madisonville. The 


line will pass through a territory rich in 


~} coal and iron. 


& Sournern.—Incor- 
this company, 


Tonuca, MARQUETTE 
poration has been granted 


| with a capital of $700,000 in Illinois, to build 
| a railroad from Toluca, in Marshall County, 


Ill., in a southerly direction through the 
counties of Marshall, Woodford, McLean, De- 
witt, Macon, Christian, Shelby, Montgomery, 
Fayette, Marion, Jefferson, Franklin, Will- 
iamson, Union and Pulaski to Thebes, where 
connection will be made with the Gould 
lines, the Frisco and the Illinois Central. 
The distance is about 300 miles. The incor- 
porators and first board of directors include: 
William W. Twist, Henry Duggan, James 
Mannix, of Toluca; William H. Horine, of 
Chicago, and Charles J. Devlin, of Spring 
Valley. The offices of the company will be 
located at Toluca. 


WABASH-PITTSBURG TERMINAL.—This com- 
pany, according to reports, is planning to 
at once build two connecting links between 
its road and the various lines of the United 
States Steel Corporation in the neighbor- 
hood of Pittsburg. ' One of the links will 
connect. the West Side Belt Railroad, con- 
trolled by the Wabash, and the Union Rail- 
road, operated by the steel corporation. The 
surveys for this road have been completed 
and work is to be started shortly. The other 
connecting link is to carry freight from the 
various steel mills and connect with the Wa- 
bash line near the Greentree tunnel. This 
branch will not be completed for a year or 
more, as the work necessitates the making of 
a number of deep cuts and three tunnels. 


WASHINGTON, IDAHO & MOoNTANA.—A con- 
tract is reported let by this company to Wren 
& Greenough, of Spokane, Wash., for build- 
ing its proposed road from Palouse, Wash., 
east for a distance of 45 miles into the for- 
ests of Idaho. Work is to be started at once. 
The road will traverse a rich timber terri- 
tory and provide an outlet for an agricul- 
tural district, (May 5, p. 151.) 
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CANADIAN NORTHERN.—The Northern Consol- 
idated Holding Co. has been formed with 
$8,000,000 capital, of which $6,000,000 has 
been subscribed, to control the Great 
Northern of Canada and the Chateaugay & 
Northern, in the interest of the Canadian 
Northern, which company holds a ma- 
jority of stock of the Northern Consoli- 
dated Holding Co., and guarantees the 
Great Northern of Canada bonds. These 
two roads are to be parts of the Canadian 
Northern’s projected transcontinental sys- 
tem. 


CuIcAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. PAuL.—President 
A. J. Earling is quoted as saying that the 
road being built west from Chamberlain, S. 
Dak., under the name of the White River 
Valley Railroad, is designed as a part of 
a Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul line 
to the Pacific Coast. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & St. Louts. 
—Chairman M. E. Ingalls says that the new 
line from Danville to a point outside of 
Chicago to bring the C., C., C. & St. L. 
into Chicago over a Vanderbilt line, is to 
be built by the Lake Shore and the Michi- 
gan Central. After this line is finished, it 
is planned to supply all the coal used on 
all of the New York Central lines west of 
Buffalo from the mines on the Cairo di- 
vision of the C., C.,C. & St. L. The saving 
in cost of fuel, according to Mr. Ingalls’ 
statement, will alone justify the building 
of this line which will be about 100 miles 
long. 

Cotoravo & SouTHERN.—A_ statement has 
been made of the plans for the develop- 
ment of this road, which shows that any 
intentions which may have existed to take 
over the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific 
have been abandoned. The Colorado & South- 
ern is to ultimately acquire the Colorado & 
Northwestern, with which an exclusive 
traffic agreement has been made. By build- 
ing an extension from South Platte along 
the south fork of the Platte river to Lake 
George, on the Colorado Midland, the Col- 
orado & Southern can, it is claimed, make 
a shorter line across the state than the 
Moffat line has. The Colorado & North- 
western runs from Boulder to Ware and 
Eldora, 46 miles. It is a narrow-gage road, 
and in order to accommodate its cars the 
Colorado & Southern proposes to lay a 
third rail on the road from Denver to 
Boulder. Of the proposed $100,000,000 
mortgage of the Colorado & Southern, $37,- 
000,000 is to be used for refunding bonds 
and equipment obligations, $15,000,000 for 
improvements and betterments, $2,500,000 
for reimbursing the treasury, etc., and 
$45,500,000 for the acquisition of new 
properties. It is rumored that the Colo- 
rado Southern, New Orleans & Pacific just 
incorporated in Louisiana, instead of being 
a Frisco project, as believed in New Or- 
leans, is a reincorporation of the Colorado 
& Southern, in consequence of the veto 
by Governor McDonald, of Colorado, of the 
bill for the expansion of the Colorado & 
Southern. 


HaAvANA Execrric.—Stockholders of this com- 
pany have the right to’subscribe on or be- 
fore June 12 for bonds of the Havana 
Central Railroad, just incorporated in New 
Jersey, with $5,000,000 authorized capital 
stock. This latter company is to build 
about 120 miles of electric road out of the 
city of Havana, Cuba. At present, $5,000,- 
000 first-mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds 
are to be issued, and they are offered at 90 
and interest to the stockholders of the Ha- 
vana Electric Railway, with a bonus of 
$750 stock with each $1,000 bonds. The 
shareholders have the right to take $1,000 
in bonds of the Havana Central for each 
$2,500 stock of the Havana Electric held 
by them. The Havana Central will ac- 
quire the rights of the Insular Railway, 
which has authority to build the 120 miles 
of line. It will run into Havana over the 
tracks of the Havana Electric Co. The 
Havana Central Co. plans to carry freight 
and to use electric locomotives, which will 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—This company, 
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be capable of hauling at the rate of 10 
miles an hour a train of 10 standard box 
cars loaded with 20 tons each. Edwin Han- 
son is President and William L. Bull Vice- 
President of the Havana Central Co. 


KANSAS City SoUTHERN.—A statement which 


has been made giving further information 
in regard to the management of the com- 
pany under the voting trust, contains a re- 
port of earnings for the nine months ended 
March 31. For this period, gross earnings 
are $4,972,318, against $4,945,111 in the 
previous year, and net earnings, $1,451,809, 
against $1,392,067 in 1904. The gross earn- 
ings for the nine months increased $1,895,- 
760, or 62 per cent. over the same period 
five years ago. Net earnings increased 
$942,482, or 151 per cent. 

VALLEY TRACTION.—This company 
and the Philadelphia & Lehigh Valley 
Traction Co., which it controls, have been 
ordered to be sold at foreclosure sale by 
the United States Circuit Court at Phila- 
delphia. The minimum acceptable bids are 
to be respectively $2,000,000 and $1,000,000. 
The Lehigh Valley Co. is reported as ow- 
ing $3,124,888 and the P. & L. V. $2,712,- 
633. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—The stockholders of the 


Canada Southern (operated by the Michi- 
gan Central) will be asked on June 7 to 
authorize the company to guarantee the 
bonds or other securities of any railroad 
tunnel company with which its line may 
be connected, 


Missouri, KANSAS & TexAs.—Gross earnings 


for March were $1,690,308, an increase of 
$292,883 over 1904. Operating expenses in- 
creased $161,834, leaving an increase in net 
earnings for the month of $131,049. For 
the nine months ended March 31, gross 
earnings were $15,403,732 in 1905, against 
$13,916,093 in 1904, an increase of $1,487,- 
639. Operating expenses increased $1,127,- 
023 during the same period, leaving an in- 
crease in net earnings of $360,616. 


New York CENTRAL & Hupson River.—Earn- 


ings from operation of this company and 
leased lines for the month of April were 
$6,555,112 in 1905, an increase of $235,136 
over 1904. For the ten months ended April, 
1902, gross earnings have increased $8§,- 
066,186. 


New York, New Haven & Harrrorp.—The 


earnings of this company for the quarter 
ending March 31 for the first time show a 
deficit instead of a surplus after deducting 
charges. This deficit is $417,224, against 
a surplus of $15,473 in the corresponding 
quarter last year, and of $478,826 in the 
first quarter of 1902. During the three 
months, operating expenses were $767,430 
more than in the coresponding period last 
year. In addition there was an increase of 
$266,477 in fixed charges. The gross 
earnings at the same time increased $493,- 
929. The company paid during the quarter 
for the use of foreign cars over what was 
received for the use of its own cars and 
car demurrage $503,362, an increase of 
about $280,000 over the corresponding 
quarter last year. 


Onio River & WESTERN.—The receivership of 


this road has been terminated, and the 
Ohio River & Western Railway Co. has 
taken charge of the property. 


OrEGON SHort Line.—The $45,000,000 4 per 


cent. guaranteed refunding 25-year bonds 
dated December 1, 1904, just listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, were part of 
an authorized issue of $100,000,000, which 
was made to refund $82,941,000 4 per cent. 
participating bonds, which were recently 
called for payment at 10214 and interest, 
and for other purposes. These latter bonds 
were secured by a deposit of an equal par 
value of Northern Securities stock. The 
new bonds are secured by $5,000,000 North- 
ern Securities stock, $18,000,000 Southern 
Pacific Co. preferred stock, $90,000,000 
Southern Pacific Co. common stock, $10,- 
000,000 Oregon Railroad & Navigation pre- 
ferred stock, and $20,000,000 O. R. R. & N. 
common stock. 


which owns 
$1,057,250 of the $1,499,900 capital stock of 
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the Southwest Pennsylvania Railroad, is 
offering $125 in its common stock for each 
$50 share of the Southwest Pennsylvania. 
Dividends of 10 or 11 per cent. have for a 
long time been paid on the stock of the lat- 
ter company. Its road runs from a point 
near Greensburg, Pa., to Fairchance, 45 
miles, with 84 miles of branches. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—It is announced that on 


November 1 the United States Express Co. 
will begin to operate over the Pere Mar- 
quette, over which road the American Ex- 
press Co. at present has the exclusive con- 
tract. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—On account, of the re- 


fusal of about 15 per cent. of the stock to 
agree to the reorganization plan, the com- 
mittee, to avoid delay, has announced that 
it will issue a modified plan providing for 
a holding company, which shall be formed 
on the lines of the original consolidation 
with the same amount of capitalization 
which was provided for the consolidated 
company, divided into the same classes of 
securities and to be issued on substantially 
the same terms. The first preferred stock 
of the holding company is to be sold, and 
with the proceeds the 5 per cent. mortgage 
bonds of the railroad company are to be 
bought. In order not to affect the present 
status of the stockholders of the railroad 
company, there is a stipulation that the in- 
debtedness of the company may at no time 
exceed $500,000; and the stocks of the rail- 
road company to be acquired are to be 
held intact, free from any right of the 
holding company to hypothecate them. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Counsel for the state of 


Kentucky in suits for back taxes against 
the Southern Pacific Company have sub- 
mitted a report that the company is now 
liable to the state and county for $11,857,- 
902 unpaid taxes, which have accumulated 
during the last six years. It is claimed 
that the company recently paid about $10,- 
000 in taxes on personal property, and that 
if it is liable at all for taxes on any prop- 
erty it is liable for the full amount named. 


SoutH Sipe ELeEvATED (CHICAGO).—The IIli- 


nois Trust & Savings Bank, of Chicago, is 
offering at 103% and interest $1,000,000 
of the $2,500,000 414 per cent. first-mort- 
gage bonds of 1904 recently sold. These 
are part of an authorized issue of $8,000,- 
000, of which $5,500,000 is outstanding. 
The proceeds of the new issue are to be 
used for building a third track for express 
trains from Twelfth street to Forty-third 
street, and for extensions. 


SPRINGFIELD RAILWAY COMPANIES.—Lee, Hig- 


ginson & Co., of Boston, and William C. Si- 
mons, of Springfield, have recently offered 
at 10114 and interest part of the 4 per cent. 
cumulative guaranteed preferred shares of 
the Springfield Railway Companies. These 
shares are subject to call at 105 and ac- 
crued dividends on and after January 1, 
1906, and are non-taxable in Massachu- 
setts. They are secured by the deposit of 
a large majority of the capital stock of the 
Springfield Street Railway Co., at the rate 
of one share for each $150 par value of 
these preferred shares. The stock of the 
Springfield Street Railway was bought at 
$225 per share, or $50 more than the par 
value of these preferred shares. The Con- 
solidated Railway (New York, New Haven 
& Hartford) guarantees the payment of 
semi-annual cumulative dividends and re- 
demption at 105 in the event of liquida- 
tion or of call. Of the $1,958,400 capital 
stock of the Springfield Street Railway, it 
is reported that about $1,910,100 has been 
sold to the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford management. 


Twin City Rapip TraNnsit.—On May 31, the 


stockholders of this company will vote on 
increasing the authorized capital stock 
from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 by raising 
the amount of common stock from $17,000,- 
000 to $22,000,000, with no increase in the 
present amount ($3,000,000) of preferred 
stock. Of the new common stock, it is pro- 
posed to offer $1,000,000 to the present 
shareholders at var, pro rata, the proceeds 
to be used for extensions in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 





